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BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
CRITICAL PREFACE. 



Thb Guardiim, as well as the Tatler^ owes its origin to the 
enterprise and genius of Steek. He commjenced it on the 
12th of March, 17 1 3, a short time after the seventh volume, 
of the Spectator had been completed, and when the pro- 
fessed conclusion of that work gave him leisure for new 
undertakings. The papers came out every day for aboujt 
six months, when Steele suddenly abandoned them, said 
betook himself to the less peaceful engagements of political 
writing.* In his first number he talks with great solemnity, 
as being '< past all the regards of this life, and having no- 
thing to manage with any person or party;'* but this w^s a 
character of forbearance whicb his ardent temperament 
could not long maintain ; and we soon find the philosophical 
Guardian transported with all the beat of a vehement par^ 
tisan.f 

It is the opinion of Dr. Johnson,| that '^ the character o{ 
Guardian was too narrow and too serious: it might pro- 
perly enough admit both the duties and the decencies of 
fife; but seemed not to include literary speculations, and 
was hi some degree violated by merriment and burlesque^ 
What has the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of 
tall or qf little men, with nests of ants, or with Strada's 
protusions?*' Part of this (Ejection seems just; and pari 
of it is groundless . The gravity of Guardian, if it had been 
consistently maintained, would have been repulsive to most 
readers ; and therefore a rigid propriety of character was 
occasionally sacrificed to the necessity of pleasing Why, 
however, a Guardian should be excluded from literary spe- 
culations, by what law he is interdicted either from depth 
of learning, or refinement of taste; the sagacity of Dr, 
Johnson has failed to explain. The Nestor, whom Steele 
describes, enjoyed, as a student of Oxford,§ the higbesf 
advantages of education ; so that it was not unreasonable 
to expect from him a wider range of knowledge, than that 
of the common duties of life. 

♦ See Preface to the Tatler. f Sec Nbs. 41, 53, 1«8, Ac 

t lifeofAddiion. $ No.f. 

b2 
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The critic speaks more favourably of the Guardian, when 
he says ** that it was a continuation of the Spectator, with 
the same elegance and the same variety." In plan it is cer- 
tainly inferior to its immediate predecessor; as the family 
of the Lizards are in general uninteresting; and there is 
nothing in their characters, or that of Nestor Ironside, that 
h comparable to the Spectators Club. The topics, how- 
ever, which are discussed in the Guardian, and the genius 
and learning which embellish its disquisitions, render it 
not unworthy to be ranked among the most perfect of the 
series of British Essays. 

In the progress of the work, Addison furnished his friend 
with the principal assistance; but whether by stipulation, 
or gratuitous kindness, is uncertain. His papers in general 
are not marked with that depth of sentiment, and richness 
of humour, which he displays in the Spectator, although 
^y are sufficiently distinguished with the grace and faci- 
lity which characterize his other writings. The jokes about 
' the Lion are not very entertaiuing, and occur too frequently. 

Next to Steele and Addison, whose lives have been 
given in former Priefaces,* the greatest contributor to the 
Guardian was the eminent Dr. Geo. Berkeley, who was 
bom in Ireland on the 12th of March, 1684, at Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny. He was de- 
scended from a family whose loyalty in the unhappy times 
of Charles I. exposed them to persecution ; but after the 
Restoration, his father, William Berkeley, was appointed 
collector of Belfast. Having acquired the rudiments of 
education under I>. Hinton, at the school of Kilkenny, 
George was received, at fifteen, a^ a pensioner of Trinity 
College, Dublin; and on the 9th of June, 1707, his aca- 
demical labours were rewarded with a fellowship. 

In the same year he published a Latin treatise, called 
Arithmetica absque Algebra aut EucUde demonstrata. The 
greater part of this, he informs us in the preface, had been 
written three years before; and he had undertaken to com- 
pose it in consequence of the difficulty of the common 
books of arithmetic, which supposed in the pupil a know- 
ledge of Geometry and Algebra. Since the author's days, 
•Introductions to Arithmetic, more perspicuous than his, 
hsive been compiled in our own language: the Miscellanies^ 
• Sec Tatler and Spectalor. 
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howi9Ver, wVch h^ has subjoipe^d, respeoting the Algebiaie 
ganae 4i9CoyeTe4 by him, and other curious topics, will be 
inOir^sting to those who have devoted themselves to ma* 
themiatlcal speculations. 

In i709, he published An Essay towards a New Theory of 
FmQffi, which contain^ many ingenious and original opinioos 
upon the subject of optics. His Principles of Human Knoz^ 
ledge came out during the following year; and it was in this 
w6x\, that he began openly to maintain the incredible par 
radox, that piatter has no real and independent existence. 
After having controverted Locke's theory of abstract idea^ 
(though he allows that we have universal notions, which dp 
po|; seem much different from the former), he affirms thaj: 
the objects of human knowledge '' are either ideas ^ctuaily 
imprinted oii the senses, or else such as are perceived by 
attending to the passions and operations of the mind, or, 
lastly, ideas formed by the help of memory and imagina- 
tion, either compounding, dividing, or barely representing 
those originally perceived in the aforesaid wayf. But be- 
sides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of kuow- 
ledg^, ^here is likewise something which knows or perceives 
them, and exercised divers operations, as willing, imagin^ngy 
remeinbering, about them. This perceiving, active beiagy 
is what I call mindy spirit, soul, or myself By which wo^s* 
I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, which is the 
saioe thing, whereby they are perceived ; for the existence 
pf an idea consists in being perceived." 

^'That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exist without the mind, is whal 
every body will allow. And it seems no less evident, that 
the various sensations or ideaii imprinted on the senses, 
however blended or combined together (that is, whatever 
objects they compose) capnot exist otherwise than in ^. 
mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowledge may 
be obtained of this, by any one that shall attend to what is 
*^eaiit by the term exist, when applied to sensible things. 
The table I write on, I say, existp, that is, I see and feel it; 
and if I were out of my study, I should say it existed, 
meaning thereby tha^ if I was in my study I ipaight perceive 
it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. There 
was an odour, that is, it was smelled; there was a sound, 
that is to say, it was heard; a colour or figure, and it wa« 
b3 
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perceived by sight or touch. This is all that I can uBder-^ 
stand by these and the like expressions. For as to what it 
said of the absolute existence of unthinking things, without 
any relation to their being perceived, that seems perfectly 
unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they 
should have any existence out of the mind or thinking 
things which perceive them." 

"It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all 
senisible objects,have an existence, natural or real, disdnct 
from ^eir being perceived by the understanding. But vrith 
how great an assurance and acquiescence soever this prin- 
ciple may be entertained in the world, yet whoever shall 
find in his heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, 
perceive it to involve a manifest contradiction. For what 
are the forementioned objects but the things we perceive 
by sense, and what do we perceive besides our own ideas 
or sensations; and is it not plainly repugnant that any one 
of these, or any combination of them, should exist unper- 
ceived?" 

This sophistry, whether or not we are able to confute it^ 
will never persuade us to reject a conclusion, which expe- 
rience has daily forced upon us, from the first exercise of 
our faculties in infancy. Our senses teach us, with irre- 
fragable conviction, that there are many external things 
that have an existence independent of our perception; and 
no sane person, till his understanding was obscured by me- 
taphysical subtilty, ever doubted so simple a truth. We 
must acknowledge that the existence of an idea, properly 
understood, consists in beuig perceived. Our idea of a 
mountain vanishes the moment we cease to contemplate if; 
but the mountain itself is something external, and inde- 
pendent of pur perception, existing as really when we are 
removed a thousand miles from it, as when we are measuring 
its height and exploring its productions. In Berkeley's phi- 
losophy, ideas and external objects are perpetually con- 
founded : he assumes that all things are only " sensations, 
notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense/' and on this 
false position he contends that the material world has no 
existence, but as it is perceived by the mind.* 

* For a complete refutation of his. system, and the more dangerous one 
of David Hume, the reader should peruse Beattie*s Essay on Truth^ and 
lleid*s Inquiry into the Human Mind. 
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His opJAions are grounded upon- the systems of Des 
Cartes and of Locke; and in supporting them he considered 
that he was rendering service not only to science but reli- 
gion. " As we have shewn (he sayp) the doctrine of matter 
or corporeal substance to have been the main pillar and 
support of scepticism, so likewise upon the same founda- 
tion have been raised all the impious schemes of atheism 
and irreligion. Nay, so great a difficulty hath it been 
thought, to conceive matter produced out of nothing, that 
the most celebrated among the ancient philosophers, even 
of those who maintained the being of a God, have thought 
matter to be uncreated, and co-eternal with him. How great 
a friend material substance hath been to Atheists in all 
ages, were needless to relate. All their monstrous systems 
have so visible and necessary a dependance on it, that when 
this corner-stone is once removed, the whole fabric cannot 
choose but fall to the ground; insomuch that it is no longer 
worth while to bestow a particular consideration on the ab- 
surdities of every wretched sect of Atheists." 

His expectation of the advantages of his opinions was 
exceedingly fallacious; for they have proved to be scarcely 
innocent. By the same reasoning, which he has employed 
to deny the existence of the material world, David Hume 
has undertaken to dispute the existence of spirits, and to 
establish the reveries of universal scepticism. According 
to the joint decisions of the two philosophers (the one a 
Christian, and the other an infidel) the common sense of 
lAankind from the beginning of the world has been de- 
ceived; and instead of the beautiful fabric of material 
things, and the well-arranged faculties of spiritual intelli- 
gences, nothing exists but a disorderly congeries of ideas 
ana impressions. 

la 1712, Berkeley published the substance of three dis- 
courses which he had delivered in the College chapel at 
Dublin, upon the subject of Passive Obedience. He is an 
unqualified advocate of the doctrine, contending that under 
the roost grievous oppression all resistance is unjustifiable; 
and he endeavours to support his opinion, not by the au- 
thority of Scriptu^e^ but by principles of reason, and the 
law of nature. His undiscriminating train of argument 
gave occasion to Lord Galway to accuse him of being a 
Jacobite; a charge which, till it was denied by his friend 
Mr. Molyneux, threatened to obstlrict from him the cur- 
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rent of royal favour. His sentimenU indeed incukate 
puch unlimited sqbmisBion to all rplers^ that it is impossible 
to suppose him hostile to any government of which he 
might be a subject. 

His Dialogues between HyUu and Philonau$ appeared in 
February, 1713, and were intended to explain and support 
his paradoxical system of metaphysics. All that a brilliant 
fancy and subtile ingenuity could invent in favour of his 
hypothe^is9 he has skilfully combined; but notwithstand* 
ing the apparent forcQ of his arguments, they produce in 
the mind of the reader far more surprise than conviction* 

Through the recommendation of Dean Swift he was ap* 
pointed chaplain to the earl of Peterborough, and in 
November, 1713, set out for Italy, in the retinue of his 
Lordship, who was despatched ambassador to the king of 
Sicily. The journey, if we may judge by his letters, gave 
him great gratification; and in writing to Mr» Pope, he as- 
sures him, that if he would ''know lightsome days, warm 
suns, and blue skies, he must come to Italy; and to enable 
a man to describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely 
necessary that he pass the Alps." His time was chiefly 
spent at I^eghorn, where he was left with the greatest part 
of the Ambassador's family. In August, 1714, he returned 
with his L'Ordship to England. 

He soon revisited the continent, In the capacity of tutor 
to Mr. Ashe, son of the bishop of Clogher; and as his 
tour was prolonged to a period of more than four years, 
he had ample opportunity of ^^atifyiug the liberal curiosity 
of a learned mind. By a visit which he paid to Male* 
branche at Paris, he is supposed to have been the innocent 
cause of accelerating that philosopher's death; for Berke- 
ley's metaphysical opinions having come into discussion* 
tlie Frenchman, who was suffering with an inflammation 
of the lungs, indulged in a vehemence of argument unsuited 
to his strength, and aggravated his complaint to a degree 
that in a short time proved fatal to him. 

The public would probably have enjoyed some entertain- 
ing memorial of Berkeley's travels in Sicily, if his papen 
upon the natural history of that country had not been un- 
fortunately lost in his voyage to Naples. The following 
letters, the first addressed to Mr. Pope, and the second to 
l>r. Arbuthnot, are the principal records tbaJbhave survived, 
oif his industry abro^ul : 
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■ " , "Naples, October «J,ir 17. 

. **I have long had it i^n my thoughts to trouble you with 
a letter, but was discouraged for want of something that I 
could think worth sending fifteen hundred miles. Italy is 
such an exhausted subject, that 1 dare say you would easily 
forgive my saying nothing of it; and the imagination of a 
poet is a thing iso nice and delicate, that it is no easy 
matter to find out images capable of giving pleasure to one 
of the few, who (in any age) have come up to that character. 
I am nevertheless lately returned from an island, where I 
passed three or four months ; which, were it set out in its 
true colours, might, methinks, amuse you agreeably enough 
for a minute or two. The island Inarime* is an epitome 
of the whole earth, containing within the compass of 
eighteen miles a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rugged 
rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown to- 
gether in a most romantic confusion. The air is in the 
hottest season constantly refreshed by cool breezes from 
the sea. The vales produce excellent wheat and Indian 
corn, but are mostly covered with vineyards, intermixed 
with fruit trees: besides the coinmon kinds, as cherrieis, 
apricots, peaches, &c. they produce orauges, Ijmes, al- 
monds, pomegranates, figs, water-melons, and many other 
fruits unknown to our climates, which lie every where open 
to the passengers. The hills are the greater part covered 
to the top with vines, some with chesnut groves, and others 
with thickets of myrtle and lentiscus. The fields in the 
northern side are divided by hedge-rows of myrtle"^ Several 
fountains and rivulets add to the beauty of this landscape, 
which is likewise set off by the variety of some barren spots 
and naked rocks. But that which crowns the scene is a 
large mountain, rising out of the middle of the island (once 
a terrible volcano, by the ancients called Mons Epomeus): 
its lower parts are adorned with vines and other fruits : the 
middle affords pasture to flocks of goats and sheep: and 
the top is a sandy pointed rock, from which you h^ve the 
finest prospect in the world, surveying at one view, besides 
several pleasant islands lying at your feet, a tract of Italy 
about three hundred miles in length, from the promontory 
of Antium to the Cape of Palinurus; the greater part of 
which hath been sung by Homer and Virgil, as making a 
• The modem Ischia. 
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coosfdeiabfo part of the trarek and adventures of their 
Iwa heroes. The islands Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthe- 
nope, together with Oajeta, Cumee, Monte Miseno, the ha- 
bitations of Circe, the Syrens, and the Lostrigones, the bay 
of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole 
Camipagna Felice, make but a part of this noble landscape ; 
which would demand an imagination as warm, and num^ 
bers as flowing as your own, to describe it. The inhabi-' 
tants of this delicious isle, as they are without riches and 
honours, so they are without the vices and follies that at- 
tend them ; and were they but as muck strangers to revenge 
as they are to avarice and ambition, they might in fact 
answer the poetical notions of the golden age. But they 
have got, as an alloy to their happiness, an ill habit of 
murdering one another on slight offences; We had an in- 
stance of this the second night after our arrivfil, a youth of 
eighteen being shot dead by our door ; and yet by the sole 
secret of minding our own business, we found a means of 
living securely among these dangerous people^ 

^' Would you know how we pass the time at Naples? Our 
chief entertainment is the devotion of our neighbours: be- 
sides the gaiety of their churches (where folks go to see 
what they call tma hdla devotione, t. e. a sort of religious 
opera), they make flre-works almost every week out of de- 
votion; ihe streets are often hung with arras out of devo« 
tion, and (what is still more strange) the ladies invite gen- 
tlemen to their houses, and treat them with music and 
sweetmeats, out of devotion : in a word, were it not for this 
devotion of its Inhabitants, Naples would have little else 
to recommend it besides the air and situation. Learning is 
in no very thriving state here, as indeed no where else in 
Italy; however, among many pretenders, some men of 
taste are to be met with. A friend of mine told me not long 
since, that being to fisit Balvini at Florence, he found him 
reading your Homer, and he liked the notes extremely, and 
oould find no other fault with the version, but that it ap- 
proached too near a paraphrase; which shews him not to 
be sufficiently acquainted #ith our language. I wish you 
healdi to go on with that noble work; and when you have 
that, I need not wish you success. You will do roe the 
justice to believe, that whatever relates to your welfare is 
sincerely wished by. Yours, &c/' 
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^^Wtth mudi difficQlty I veachedl ike top of Momit 

Vesuvra8> in which I saw a vast af>ert«re lull of smoke, 

which hindered the seang its depth and figure. I heard 

tirilhin that horrid gulf certafn odd sounds, which Beenrad 

to proceed from the hody of the mountain ; a sort of raur«- 

muring, sighing, throbbing, ckuming, dashing (as it were) 

of waves, and between whiles a ndse Hke that of thondtfr 

or cannon, which was constantly attended with a clattering 

like that of tiles falling from the tops of houses oa the 

streets. Sometimes, as the.wind <:hai^ed, the smoke grew 

thinner, discovering a very ruddy flame, and Ibe jaws <if 

the pan or crater streaked with red and seveval shades «f 

yellow. After an hour'a stay, the sm^fke, being moved by 

the wind, gave us short and partial prospectd of the great 

hollow, in the flat bottom of which I could discern two 

furnaces almost contiguous; (that on the left, seeming about 

three yards in diameter, gldwed with red flame, aad threw 

up rea-hot stones with a hideous noise, which as they Ml 

back, caused the forementioned clattmng. May 8, in the 

' morning, I ascended to the top<^ Vesuvius a second tM», 

and found a di&rent face of things. The smoke ascend- 

injg upright gave a full prospect of the (jiater, whk^, as I 

could judge, is about a mile in oircumfereB^, and a hmi- 

dred yards deep. A conical mount had been formed ^sitioe 

my last visit, in the middle of the bottom; this mount, I 

could see, was made of the stones thrown up and fallen 

back again into the crater. In this new hill remained the 

two mounts or fornaces already mentioned : that on oto left 

Was in the vettex of the hill which it had formed round k, 

and raged more violently than before, throwing up ^eVery 

three or four minutes, with a dreadful bellowing, a vast 

number of red-hot stones, sometimes in appearance abe«e 

a thousand, and at least thr^e thousand feet higher dian 

my head, as I stood upon the brink; but there \xmg little 

or no wind, they fell back perpendicularly into the crater, 

increasing the conical hill. The other mouth to the right 

' was lower in the side of the same new-formed hill. I could 

discern it to be filled with red*hot liquid matter, Itfeeithat 

in the furnace of a glass-house, wych raged and wrought 

as the waves of the seas, causing a short s^rupt soise like 

what may be imagined to proceed from a sea of quicksilvar 

. dashing among ««6v«li looks. This stuff would sometimas 
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spew over, and run down the convex side of the conical 
hill: appearing at first red-hot it changed colour, and 
hardened Bts it cooled, shewing the first rudiments of an 
eruption, or, if I may say so, an eruption in miniature; and 
had the wind driven in our faces, we had been in no small 
danger of stifling by the sulphureous smoke, or being 
knocked on the head by lumps of molten minerals, which 
we saw had sometimes fallen on the brink of the crater, 
upon those shot from the gulf at the bottom. But as the 
wind was favourable, I had an opportunity to survey this 
odd scene for above an hour and a half together; during 
which time it was very observable, that all the volleys of 
smoke, flame, and burning stones, came only out of the 
hole to our left, while the liquid stufi* in the other mouth 
wrought and overflowed as hath been already described. 
June 5, after a horrid noise, the mountain was seen at 
Naples to spew a little out of the crater. The same con^ 
tinned the 6th. The 7th nothing was observed till within 
two hours of night, when it began a hideous bellowing, 
which continued all that night and the next day till noon, 
causing the windows, and as some affirm, the very houses 
in Naples to shake. From that tikne it spewed vast quan- 
tities of molten stuff to the south, which streamed down the 
side of the mountain like a great pot boiling over; This 
evening I returned from a voyage through Apulia, and was 
surprised, passing by the north side of the mountain, to see 
a great quantity of ruddy smoke lie along a huge tract of 
sky over the river of molten stufl*, which was itself out of 
si^ht. The 9th, Vesuvius raged less violently : that night 
We saw from Naples a column of fire shoot between whiles 
out of its summit. The 10th, when we thought all would 
have been over, the mountain grew very outrageous again, 
roaring and groaning most dreadfully. You cannot form a 
juster idea of this noise in the most violent fits of it, than 
by imagining a mixed sound made up of the raging of a 
tempest, the murmur of a troubled sea, and the roaring of 
thunder and artillery, confused all together. It was very 
terrible, as we heard it in the farther end of Naples, at the 
distance of above twelve miles : this moved my curiosity 
to approach the mountain. Three or foiir of us got into a 
boat, and were set ashore at Torre del Greco, a town 
situate at the foot of Vesuvius to the south-west, whence 
we rode four or five miles before we came to the bumitig 
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river, which was about midnight. The roaring of the vol-^ 
cetno grew exceeding loud and horrible as we approached. 
I observed a mixture of colours in the cloud over the 
arater, green, yellow, red/and blue; there was likewise a 
rtfddy dismal light in the air over that tract of land where 
the burning river flowed; ashes continually showered on us 
all the wiay from the sea-coast; all which circumstances, 
set off and augmented by the horror and silence of the 
night, made a scene the most uncommon and astonishing 
I«ver saw, which grew still more extraordinary as we came 
nearer the stream. Imagine a vast torrent of liquid fire 
rolling" from the top down the side of the mountain, and 
with irresistible fury bearing down, and consuming vines, 
olives, fig-trees, houses; in a word» every thing that stood 
in its way. This mighty flood divided into different chan- 
nels, according to the inequalities of the mountain : the 
largest stream seemed half a mile broad at least, and five 
miles long. The nature and consistence of these burning 
torrents hath been described with so much exactness and 
truth by Borellus in his Latin treatise of Mount ^tna, that 
I need say nothing of it. I walked so far before my com- 
panionis^ up the mountain, along the side of the river of fire, 
that I was obliged to retire in great haste, the sulphureous 
stream, having surprised me, and almost taken away my ' 
breath. During our return, which was about three o'clock 
in the morning, we constantly heard the murmur and groan- 
ing of the mountain, which between whileis would burst out 
into louder peals, throwing up huge spOuts of fire. and 
burning stones, which falling down again, resembled the 
stftrs in our rockets. Sometimes I observed two, at others 
three distinct columns of flames ; and sometimes one vast 
one that seemed to fill the whole crater. These burning 
columns and the fiery stones seemed to be shot one thou- 
sand feet perpendicular above the summit of the volcano. 
The 1 1th, at night, I observed it, from a terrace in Naples, 
to throw up incessantly a vast body of fire, and great stones, 
to a surprising height. The 12th, in the morning it 
darkened the sun with ashes and smoke, causing a sort of 
eclipse. Horrid bellowings, this and the foregoing day, 
were heard at Naples, whither part of the ashes aUo 
reached: at night I observed it throwing up flames as on 
the llth. On the 13th, the wind changing, we saw ^ piUiir 
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fK Uwdc «aioke shot uprigfat to a prodigiovs height; at 
iiiglkt i obseived the mwmt cMt up fire as beibre, though 
ii»t ao distinotty became of the smoke. The 14tfa, a thick 
blaek cload hid (^ tnmintaiii ftom N«qp)es« The 15thy ia 
Hie flionimgy die court and yrikX^ of x>iir hoase in Naples 
mef% oorered wiftk ashes. The 16th, the smoke was driven 
Jby a westeiiy ^mnd from the town to Uie opposite side «f 
the cooastain, Tl^e 17tb, the smoke appeared much di^ 
wnfshed, fat and greasy. The 18th, the whole appearance 
•ended, the mountain remaining perfectly quiet, without dory 
visible smoke or Aame. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
«wltose window looked towards Vesuvius, assured me that 
he ebserved several dashes, as ft were of lightning, issve 
tout of 4h)e volcano* It is net wortli while to trooble you 
-with the conrjedtures* I have conceived concemiog the 
<ssiuse iQi tiiese phenomena, fwm whsit I <d>served in tiie 
ii^sK^tts Amsanoti, ths^ Sdfatara, ^. as well as in Moxmt 
Vesvtius. One tWng I may venture to say, that I s»w the 
ifluid matter rise out of the centre of the bottom of the 
.cititer, ottt of the very mid^e of the mountain, contrary to 
-What Borelhis imagines, whose method of explaining the 
.eYUption ^f a volcano by an indexed syphon and Ae ndes 
^of nydros^tics, is likewise inconsistent with the torrent's 
^flowing down from the very vertex of the mountain. I have 
not seen the crater since tl^ eruptinn, but design to visit 
it again be^e I leave Naples. I doubt there is nothing in 
this worth shewing the Society; as to diat you wlH use 
your discretion." 

At Lyons, on his route homewards, he composed a Latin 
tract, be Motu, which he presented to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, by whom the subject had been pro- 
pounded. He printed it in London in 1721 ; and the same 
year also published An Essay towards preventing the ruin of 

* Oor author's oonjectoies on the cause of the phenomena ahoTe-inen« 
tioned, do qot appear in any of bis writings.; <but he has often communi- 
cated them, in conversation to his friendp. He observed, that; all the 
remarkable volcanos in the world were near the sea. It was his opinion^ 
'Iherefore, (bat a vacatim being made In the bowels of the earth l>j a vast 
i>odgr of ioflamnabie matter^takiog fire, tli»*water rushed ia and was coa- 
▼erted isto steam; whieh simple caua was sufficient to produce all the 
wonderful effects of volcanos, as appears from Savery's fire-engine for 
raising water, and fiom the (Eolipile."— liff ef B«*fc«%i preftiiia to hi$ 
•Wmkg. 
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Qrp^B^'iiaitu Vm waa mtUen m QOiMe^iWBiH^ of tlM 
4fQadftil ccNMrukuNM ccoami^by the South Scu^SclMittd*: 
^ tbottgh the advicetiifhkh bfi gtvmk has UUk «o«fUy» 
the calamity perbapA adoiitted 00 other. U^ wggMtA 
some wajr9 of improving the wealth aod ^alargiog the m^ 
Bilfaelures of tbe country; and end^avo^fis to reoei the 
peo{^ ta the praeticeof ^' religiott>ioduatry,^ frugality^ an4 
pttWic spirit" 

la 1721 he returned to Irehmd as chaplain to the ddio 
of Grafton^ the lord lieutenant; and ako proceeded \q 
bis degree of doctor in divinity. The year succeeding he 
was> enriched by one of those strange vicissitudes in life 
which the weid^ are conatantly hoping for, but which few 
ever see realized. Upon the death of Mrs. £slh<^r Vsype 
hoB^ri^ (the famous Vanessa who waa enamoured of Dean 
Swift) it was found that she had appointed Dr. Berkeley 
and Mr« Marshal bee executors, and made them joint heirs 
of a property amounting to nearly 8000/, The dupiie^y 
of the I>efln^ and bis marriage with Stella had justly suh^ 
jected him to this aiienatioii of tbe lady*8 fortune; but on 
the other band Berkeley had ao little merited it by any as-' 
siduities on his part» that he had never seen her but ouee 
in his life* It seems therefore to have been an unboughl 
and spontaneous mark of her friendship; and in thia viei^ 
even Swift appeared to regard it, as it did not produce any 
ii|terruption of his services towards our author. The cor- 
respondence between Cadenua andY anessa^whicb Berkeley 
met with in tbe discharge of his executorial duty, he de-* 
strayed without delay; mthough he often declared to his 
friends that it disclosed nothing of an immoral nature. It 
is even said that Mrs. Vanhomrigh enjoined Mr. Marshal 
to publish, after her death, the letters between herself and 
tbe Dean: that gentleman, however, never thought proper 
to comply with die request* 

Being presented by the duke of Grafton (May, 1724) to 
the deanery of Derry, which was valued at about 1100/. 
a-year, Berkeley foand himself in possession of greater ease 
and affluence; than bis humble desires had coveted. Riches 
he despised,and his benevolent disposition urged him to seek 
the welfare of his fellow-creatnres more than his own selfish 
enjoyment. In 1725 he bad matured a plan of most wise 
and extensive philanthropy, which he made known to the 
public in a proposal for erecting a college in the isles of 
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Bermuda. By such an institution he eonBidered that both 
the churches in our foreign plantations could be more 
easily supplied with* fit ministers, and also the savage 
Americans might be converted to Christianity by the means 
of native missionaries properly educated* He was anxious 
to embark his own fortune in the undertaking which he 
proposed; and for the salary of 100/. a-year^ as president 
m the new college, offered to resign his preferment and 
prospects at home. He inspired others also with such a 
portion of benevolent enthusiasm, that the Rev. William 
Thompson, Jonathan Rogers, and James King, masters 

. of arts, and fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, consented 
to quit their country for fellowships on the proposed esta- 
blishment, of the value of 40/. a-year. American pupils, 
it was calculated, might be maintained at the rate of 10/. per 
annum. . - .'. 

Every thing appeared at first to flatter the projector's 
hopes; for his friend the Abb6 Qualteri having submitted 
the scheme to George I., it was so favourably received by 
his majesty, that a.cnarter was procured for the erection of 
the college, and Sir Robert Walpole was commanded to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament The college was to bear 
the name of St. Paul, and to be governed by a president 
(Dr. Berkeley) and nine fellows, of whom the gentlemen 
before mentioned were appointed the first three. His 
majesty was requested by an address of the House of 
Commons (May 11, 1726) to make for their use such a 
grant, as he should think proper, out of the sale of the 
lands in St. Christopher's, surrendered by France to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. Berkeley was encouraged 

, by the mmister to expect the sum of 20,000/.: this, toge- 
ther with private subscriptions that were made, inspired 
him with the hope of speedily realizing his philanthropic 
views. With these pleasing anticipations before him, the 
following verses were composed: 

The muse, disgusted at an age and clime. 

Barren of every glorious theme. 
In distant lands now waits a better clime, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In Happy climes, where from the genial sun. 

And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 
Hie force of art by nature seems outdone, 
" And fancied beauties by the true : 
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Id happy cUinet, the feat of tnaoeence, 
Where nature gnldes and Tirtoe rules -, 
^ Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and scboolst 

There shall be sung another golden age. 

The rise of empire and of arts; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage» 

The wisest beads and noblest heart?* 
'^ Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred whf n fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way, 

The four first acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

In September, 1728, a little more than a month aft^r his 
marriage with MissForster, eldest daughter of the Speaker 
of the Irish house of commons, Berkeley sculed from 
England with the eager hope of accomplishing his projectt 
His destination was Rhode Island, which he considlered 
the most conyenient spot for maturing his plan, and select- 
ingp on the continent such lands as were necessary for the 
maintenance of his college. After be had spent nearly two 
years in this preliminary business, he had the mortification 
to find^hat his labours were all abortive. The sum which 
be expected from government had been alienated to other 
purposes; and though. Sir Robert Walpolo promised to 
pay it as soon as the public convenience allowed^ yet he ' 
confidentially gave his *advice to Dr. Berkeley, that he 
should leave America, and entirely reUnquish his plan. As 
it was useless to disregard a suggestion that came from 
such a personage, he returned home, and honestly refunded 
the private contributipng which he had received. It is 
obvious that the minister did not view the scheme with 
cordial approbation ; although his open hostility to it would 
have be^i more honourable than the artful duplicity and 
unjust delays, which he chose to practise. Berkeley's 
modesty induced him to model the plan upon a scale which 
was by far too narrow : but if it had been carried into exe- 
cution on a liberal basis, it might have had a powerful in- 
fluence in assimilating the institutions and sentiments of 
the Americans to those of Englishmen, and by checking 
the growth of schismatic and democratical notions, have 
saved Great Britain from the loss of her extensive colonies. 

c3 
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Dr. Berkeley had employed his studious moments abroad 
in vindicating that religion to which he shewed so much 
disinterested attachment; and in 1732 he published the 
fruit of his labours, under the title of Alciphron, or the 
Minute Philosopher, The work consists of seven dialogues, 
in which, with keen humour and forcible reasoning, he 
examines the character of the Freethinker ** in the various 
lights of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, meta- 
physician, fatalist, and sceptic." This book was presented 
by Dr. Sherlock to queen Caroline, who was accustomed 
to indulge in the polished and entertaining conversation of 
the author, and was inspired with a just opinion of his great 
and virtuous qualities. Her favour designed for him the 
^ rich deanery of Down ; but as some impediment arose on 
the part of the lord- lieutenant, who was not duly apprized 
of her intentions, she avowed that she would make Dr." 
Berkeley a bishop. This was not an idle declaration; for 
in March, 1734, he was preferred to the see of Cloyne. ^ 
After his elevation to the bench, he was most punctual 
in the discharge of his high duties, regular in his residence 
at Cloyne, and anxious to promote the welfare of its in- 
habitants. He again took up the pen in defence of reli- 
gion, and produced The Analyst; or a Discourse addressed 
to an injidel Mathematician, This person was Dr. Halley, 
whose irreligious opinions, as being those of a roan much 
conversant with demonstration, Dr. Garth had appealed to, 
even on his death-bed, in disparagement of Christianity. 
• The piety of Addison and Berkeley were much offended 
l)y thisi*circumstance; and the latter undertook, in the 
work just mentioned, to examine whether the object, prin- 
ciples, and inferences of the modern analysis are more dis- 
tinctly conceived, or more evidently deduced, than religious 
mysteries and points bf faith. Fluxions of all orders he 
declares to be inconceivable; and he proposes a number of 
perplexing queries, which all mathematicians are bound to 
answer, before they pronounce the difficulties of Christi- 
anity "to be insuperable. The scepticism of Halley, who 
was distinguished for his astronomical skill, exposes him 
to the unmitigated censure of the poet: 

Bright legions swarm unseen, and sing, unheard 

By mortaf ear, the glorious Architect, 

In this his universal temple, hung ^ 

With lustres, with innumerable lights. 
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That shed religioo on the soul; at once - 
The temple, and tlie preacher! O how loud 
It calls devotion! genuine growth of night! 
Devotion ! daughter of astronomy ! 
Anundevoutaitronomer ismad!* 

As it shews a great ignorance of the power of truth, when 
mathematicians expect the same kind of evidence in reli-^ 
gion, which they meet with in science; so it is a proof of 
the most stupid insensibility of heart, when they can ha- 
bitually contemplate the stupendous magnificence of the 
heavens, without raising their thoughts in adoration to the 
great Creator. H alley (it has been related) when he was 
once speaking disrespectfully of Christianity, received the 
following just reproof from Sir Isaac Newton : ** I am 
always glad to hear you when you speak about astronomy, 
or other parts of mathematics, because you have studied 
and understand such subjects ; but you should not talk of 
Christianity, for you have not studied it; I have; and I 
. Sim sure you know nothing of the matter." As far, there- 
, fore, as the authority of names has any weight in religion, 
Christians may congratulate themselves, that if Halley 
doubted their sacred faith, Newton cordially believed it. 
' Besides several minor productions, Berkeley published 
before his death a most curious treatise, called Siris; d 
, chain of philosophical re/lections and inquiries concerning the 
virtues of Tar Water. His opinion of this medicine, from 
which he himself had experienced benefit, was so great, 
that he considered it a cure for almost every disorder of 
the human constitution. He has not however confined 
himself to the direct discussion of his subject; but has in- 
terwoven with it a variety of chemical and physical obser- 
vations, together with the most remarkable opinions of 
ancient and modern philosophers. 

But his disinterestedness, even to the end of his life, 
shone still more conspicuously than his learning. In 1745, 
by the liberality of the earl of Chesterfield, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was offered the bishoprick of Clogher, which 
was not only much superior to his own see, but would 
have immediately enriched him with a large amount of 
fines. He declined, however, the glittering proposal, and 
proved himself sincere in that noble sentimentwhich he 
avowed to Mrs. Berkeley, " I desire to add one more to the 

♦ Young's Night Thoughts. 
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list of churchtiaeD who are evidently dead to ambition and 
avarice." So far was he from coveting higher preferment, 
that he offered to relinquish what he held, aa soon as he 
found he could not faithfully discharge its sacred duties* 
As he wished to direct the studies of his son at Oxford, 
and a residence in the university would call him away from 
his see, he generously undertook to resign bis episcopal 
office. The king, however, would not consent to such a 
sacrifice, but allowed him to reside in whatever place he 
ureferred, declaring that be should die a bishop in spite of 
nimself. 

In July, 1752, Berkeley sought that academic retreat, 
from which he had anticipated so much iptellectual plea- 
sure. His health, however, which was very infirm even on 
his arrival, did not allow him a long enjoyment of his fa* 
vourite project; for on Sunday evening, 14th of June, 1753. 
while engaged with his family in religious reading, be sud** 
denly expired from a paralytic affection of the heart« He 
was buried at Christ Church, where a monument, with a 
Latin inscription by Dr. Markham (subsequently archbishop 
of York) was placed by the affection of his w|fe» 

There have been few persons on whom Pope could have 
conferred his splendid eulogy* with less appearance of 
poetical hyperbole, than Dr. Berkeley. The amiable pre*- 
late had so completely subdued the clamorous dictates of 
self-mterest, that he appears to have consulted the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures with no less zeal than his own* His 
other virtues were scarcely less conspicuous than his bene- 
volence. They all appear to have been cherished^ not fron> 
the impulse of capricious feeling, but from the steady con* 
viction of well-grounded principle. His learning was ex* 
tensive, and in all parts, excepting metaphysics, clear and 
solid. In this portion of knowledge, it is impossible not 
to be offended with his strange and paradoxical notions* 
If he believed his own assertions, he laboured under a 
great obliquity of judgment ; and if he discredited them, 
be was insmcere in avowing and maintaining such errors. 

He has contributed fourteen entire papers to the Guari- 
dian, in the greater part of which he is zealously engaged 
in explaining the excellences of Christianity, and in com- 
bating the pernicious tenets of free-thinkers. He writes 
with considerable elegance, andon all occasions inculcates 
• " To Berkeley every vlrtoe under heaven." 
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|h6 purest principles of taste and morality. In the grave 
EjBsay he is scarcely inferior to Addison. 

Alexaj^der Pope has far higher pretensions to fame, 
than what, are grounded on his writings in the Guardian. 
He furnished however eight papers; and would probably 
have written still more, if his Jacobite friends had not been 
displeased at his joining in any undertaking with a man of 
such political sentiments as Steele. His papers are distin- 
guished by considerable pleasantry and humour: and No.40y 
upon the pastoralsof himself and Philips,is a masterpiece of 
pblique and refined satire. In No. 61. he benevolently 

fJeads for mercy to the brute creation ; a point which has 
ately become the subject of legislative enactment. 

The following sketch of the life and writings of the great 
poet has been abridged from Johnson.* 

• Alexander Pope was born in London, .May, 22, 1688, 
of parents whose rank or station was never ascertained : 
we are informed that they were of " gentle blood ;" that his 
father was of a family of which the earl of Downe was the 
head ; and that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, esquire, of York, who had likewise three sons, one 
of whom had the hopour of being killed, and the other of 
dying, in the, service, of Charles the First; the third was 
made a general officer in Spain, from whom the sister in- 
herited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left in the 
family. '. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope : who is more willing, 
as I have heard observed, to shew what hisJather was not, 
than what he was. It is allowed that he grew rich by trade ; 
but whether in a shop or on the Exchange was never dis- 
covered, till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. 
Backet, that he was a linendraper in the Strand. Both 
parents were Papists. 

, Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and 
delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable gentleness 

. and sweetness of disposition. The weakness of his body 
continued through his life ; but the mildness of his mind 
perhaps ended with his childhood. His voice when he 
was young was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness 
" the little Nightingale.'' 
.About the time of the Revolution, his fother, who was 
♦ Lires of the Poets. 
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^ undoubtedly diftpporated by the saddcA Matt of popiih 
prosperity, quitted bis trade, and retired to Binfiela ia 
Windsor Forest, witb about twenty diousand pounds; for 
wbicby being conseientionsly determined not to intrust it 
to the government, he found no better use tiian that of 
locking.it up m a diest, and taking from it what his ex- 
penses required ; and his life was long enough to consume 
a great part of it, before his son came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield, Pope was called by his father when he waa 
about twelve years old. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, 
with which his father accidentally concurred, by proposing 
subjects, and obliging him to correct his performances by 
many revisals; after which the old gentleman, when he 
was satisfied, would say, *^ these are good rhymes.*^ 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distinguished 
the versification of Dryden, wnich he considered as the 
model to be studied, and was impressed with such veoe-^ 
ration for his instructor, that he persuaded some friends to 
take him to the coffee-house which Dryden frequented^ 
and pleased himself with having seen him. 

The earliest of Pope*s productions is his'* Ode on Soli- 
tude,** written before he was twelve, in which there is no^ 
thing more tiian other forward boys have attained, and 
whidi is not equal to Cowle^f's performances at the same 
age- 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and writing. 
As he read the Classics^ he amused hhnself with trans- 
lating them ; and at fourteen made a version of die first 
book of the " lliebais," which, with some revision, he after-* 
ward published. He must have been at this time, if he 
had no help, a considerable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long pul>- 
lished, and were much in the hands of poetical readers, he 
was tempted to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a more 
fashionable appearance, and put '^January and May," and 
the •* Prologue of the Wife of Bath," into modem English. 
He translated likewbe the Epistle of ** Sappho to PhacMi** 
from Ovid, to complete the version which was beibre im« 
perfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which he af- 
terward printed. 

He sometimes imitated the Bbglish poets, and professed 
to have written at fourteen his poem upon *• Silence,'* after 
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fUdhftVtar's ** Noting/' He had now formed his venifi* 
cation, ajud in the smoothnoBS of his numbers rarpassed 
the origitia;!: but this is a small part of his praise; he dis- 
covers stich acqoatntaiice both with human life and pub- 
lic a&irfi, «B h not easily conceiTed to have been attain- 
able by a boy of fourteen, in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he wa« desirous of opening to himself new 
smrrces <of knowledge, by making himself acquainted with 
Iftodem languages ; and removed for a time to London, 
that he might study French and Italian, which, as he desired 
nothing more than to read them, were by diligent appli- 
cation soon dispatched. Of Italian learning he does not ap- 
pear to have ever made much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself with 
Ills ovm poetry. He tried all styles and many subjects. 
He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, with pane- 
gyrics on !all the princes ci Europe ; and^^as he confesses, 
** tlbou^t himself the greatest genius that ever was." Self- 
^osMence Is the first requisite to great und^akings. He, 
indeed, who forms his opinioa of himself in solitude, with- 
Kmt fcnowing the powers of other men, is very liable to 
lerpor ; but it was die felicity of Pope to rate himself at his 
.reid value. 

Most of his puerile prodocttons were, l^ his maturer 
3ud gineiit, afterward de^royed ; '^ Alcander, the epic poem, 
'Was btirnt by the persuasion of Atterbury. The tr^^dy 
was founded on the legend of St. Genevieve. Of the €0^ 
.medy there is no account. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an author, 
i&ay be properly computed. He now wrote his Pastorals, 
which were shewn to the poets and critics of that time : as 
they well deserved, they were read with admiration, aiid 
many praises were bestowed upon them and upon the Pre- 
face, which is both elegant and learned in a high degree : 
rthey were, however, not published till five years afterward. 
. Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among the 
^glish poets by the early exertion of their powers ; but 
the works of Cowley alone were published in bis childhood, 
tmd tlierefore of him only can it be certain, that his pue- 
rile performiances received no improvement from his ma- 
^rer studies. 

The Pastwals, which had beea for some time hsfnded 
about among poets and critics, wefeutiastfwitted (1709) 
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in Tonson's Miscellany, in a volume which began with the 

PastoraU of Philips, and ended with those of Pope, > ' 

The same year was written the ** Essay on Criticism ;" 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, such 
nicety of distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and 
such knowledge both of ancient and modern learning, as 
are not often attained by the maturest age and longest 
experience. It was published about two years afterward; 
and» being praised by Addison in the " Spectator/* met 
with much favour. 

' In the Spectator was published the '* Messiah,*' which 
he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected/ 
m compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his letters, that the verses 
on the ** Unfortunate Lady^' were written about the time 
when his " Essay" was published. ^ 

Not long aftgr, he wrote the ** Rape of the Lock," the 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful^ 
all his compositions, occasioned by a frolick of gallantry^ 
rather too familiar, in \?hich lord Pette cut off a lock of 
Mrs. Arabella Termor's hair. This, whether stealth or vio- 
lence, was so much resented, that the commerce of the two 
families, before very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, 
a gentleman who, being secretary to king James's queen, 
had followed his mistress into France, and who, being the 
author of " Sir ^Solomon Single,'' a conftedy, and soine 
translations, was entitled to the notice of a wit, solicited 
Pope to endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem, 
which might bring both the parties to a better temper. In 
compliance with Caryl's request, though his name vi^asfor 
a long time marked only by the first and last letter, C^^l, 
a poem of two cantos was written (1711), as is said in a 
fortnight, and sent to the offended lady, who liked it weH 
enough to shew it ; and, with the usual process of literary 
transactions, the author, dreading a surreptitious edition, 
was forced to publish it. 

^ At its first appearance it was termed by Addison " merum 
sal." Pope, however, saw that it was capable of improve- ' 
ment; and having luckily contrived to borrow his taa- 
chinery from the Rosicrucians, imparted the scheme with 
which his head was teeming to Addison, who told him thait 
his work, as it stood, was " a delicious little thing," and • 
gftve him no encouragement to retouch it. - ^ 
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This has been too hastily considered as an instance of 
Addison's jealousy ;- for, as he could not guel^s the conduct 
of the new design, or the possibilities of pleasure comprised 
in a fiction of which there had been no examples, he nlight 
Tery reasonably and kindly persuade the author to acqui* 
esce in his own prosperity, and forbear an attempt which 
he considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw 
the future efflorescence of imagery then budding in hii^ 
mind, and resolved to spare no art, or industry of cultiva- 
tion. The soft luxuriance of his fancy was already shoot- 
ing, and all the gay varieties of diction were ready at his 
iiand to colour and embellish it. 

' His attempt was justified by its success. The " Rape 
of the Lock" stands forward, in the classes of literature, as 
the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley 
congratulated him upon the display of powers more truly ' 
poetical than he had shewn before ; with elegance of de- 
scription and justness of precepts, he had now exhibited 
boundless fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinery 
with the action as his most successful exertion of poetical 
art. He indeed could never afterward produce any thing 
of such unexampled excellence. Those performances, which 
strike with wonder, are combinations of skilful genius with 
happy casualty; and it is not likely that any felicity, like ' 
the discovery of a new race of preternatural agents, should 
happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem, the author was allowed to enjoy the 
praise for a long time without disturbance. Many years ' 
afterward Dennis pubHshed some remarks upon it, with 
very tittle force, atkd with no effect ; for the opinion of the 
public was already settled, and it was no longer at the 
mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published the " Temple of Famcy" 
which, as he tells Steele in their correspondence, he had 
written twoyear« before; that is, when he was only twenty- 
two years old ; an early time of life for so much learning, 
and so much observation as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterward published some remarks, 
of which the most reasonable is, that some of the lines re- 
pMTesent motion as exhibited by sculpture. 
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0£ the EjpMtk from " Eloisa to Abdard," I do not know 
tki dftlt. Hit fire t inclination to attempt a eomposition of 
that leader kind arose, as Mr. Savage told me, from his 
perusal of Prior's '<Nut*brown Maid." How much he has 
eurpassed Prior's work it is not necessary to mention, when 
periiaps it may be said with justice, that he has excelled 
every composition of tiie same kind. The mixture of reti- 
fiotts hope and resignation gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images merely natural cannot 
bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the imagination 
with far greater force than the sditude of a grove. 

In the next year ( 1 7 13), he published '' Windsor Forest ;" 
of which part was, as he relates, written at sixteen, about 
the same time as his Pastorals ; and the latter part was 
added afkerward : where the addition begins, we are not 
told. The lines relating to the peace confess their own 
date. It is dedicated to lord Lansdowne, who was then 
•high in reputation and influence among the tones ; and it 
is said, that the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like 
this are often spread with boldness very disproportionate 
to their evidence. Why should Addison receive any par- 
ticular disturbance from the last lines of ^' Windsor Forest?'' 
If contrariety of opinion oould poison a politician, he would 
aot live a day: and, as a poet, he muM have feh Pope's 
4brce of genius much more Irom many other parts of his 
-works. 

The pain that Addison might feel, it is not Jikely that he 
veukl confess; and it is certain that he so well suppressed 
his discontent, that Pope now thought himself his favour- 
ite : for having been consulted in the revisal of " Cato," 
he introduced it by a prologue ; and when Dennis pub- 
lished his Remarics, undertook not indeed to vindicate, 
but to revenge his friend, by a " Narrative of the Fren»y 
of iohn Dennis." 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no encou- 
TUgement to this dismgenuous hostility ; for, says Pope, in 
.a letter to him, ^* indeed your opimos, ^at 'tis entirely to 
be neglected, would be my own in my own case ; but I 
felt more warmth here than I did when I first saw his book 
against myself (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
heartily merry)." Addison was not a man cfh whom such 
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cant' of sensibility coidd make much impression. He left 
the pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Dennisy and 
perhaps did not think Pope to hare deserved sMK^h by Mi 
officioosness. 

This year was printed in tiie ''Onardian"* the ircHuctl 
comparison between the Pastorals of Philips and Pope ; a 
composition of artifice, criticiemy and literature, to which ^ 
nothing equal will easily be found. The superiority of 
Pope is so inffeniously dissembled, and the feeble lines of 
Philips so skufnlly preferred, that Steele, being deceived, 
was unwilling to pnht the paper, lest Pope should be of- 
fended. Addison immediately saw the writer's design; and, 
as it seems, had malice enough to conceal his discovery^ 
and to permit a publication which, by making his friend 
Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy to Pope* 

The poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diffused his name, had made very little addition 
to his fortune. The allowance wluch his faUier made him, 
though, proportioned to what he had, it mi^t be liberal, 
coald not be large ; bis religion hindered him from the 
occupation of any civil employment ; and he complained 
that he wanted even money to buy books.f 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of the 
public extended, by soliciting a subscription to a version 
of the ** Iliad," with large notes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope'a attempt would 
be successful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and 
was personally known to almost all whom dignity of em* 
ployment or splendour of reputation had wMe eminent; 
he conversed indifferently with both parties, and never dis- 
turbed the public with his political opinions; and it might 
be naturallv expected, as each faction then boasted its 
literary zeal, that the great men, who on other oecamons 
practised all the violence of opposition, would emulate each 
other in their encouragement of a poet who had delighted 
all, and by whom none had been offended. 

With those hopes he offered an English " Iliad*' to sub^ 
scribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six guineas ; a sum, 
according to the value of money at that time, by no means 
inconsiderable, and greater than 1 believe to have been 
ever asked before. His proposal, however, was very f%- 
• Number 40. t Speiice. 
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, Tourably iecei?ed; and the patrons of literature were busy 
to recommend his undertaking, and promote his interest. 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should 
be wasted upon a work not original; but proposed no 
means by which he might live without it. Addison re- 
commended caution and moderation, and advised him not 
to be content with the praise of half the nation, when he 
might be universally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the au- 
thor, and the attention of the literary world naturally 
raised such expectations of the future sale, that the book- 
sellers made their offers with great eagerness; but the 
highest bidder was Bernard Lintot^ who became proprietor 
on condition of supplying at his own expense all the co- 
pies which were to be delivered to subscribers, or pre- 
sented to friends^ and paying two hundred pounds for 
every volume. 

. Of tbe quartos it was, I believe, stipulated, that none 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscrip- 
tion might not be depreciated; but Lintot impressed the 
same pages upon a small folio, and paper perhaps a little 
thinner; and sold exactly at half the price, for half-a- 
guinea each volume, books so little inferior to the quartos, 
diat by a fraud of trade, those folios, being afterward 
shortened by cutting away the top and bottom, were sold 
as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot. printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in 
foho, for two guineas a volume; of the small folio, having 
printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of the first 
volume, he reduced the number in the other volumes to a 
thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all 
his hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very unjust and 
illegal action, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the 
English ** Iliad'' was printed in Holland in duodecimo, 
and imported clandestinely for the gratification of those 
who were impatient to read what they could not yet afford 
to buy. This fraud could only be counteracted by an edi- 
tion equally cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was 
compelled to contract his folio at once into a duodecimo, 
and lose the ^vantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
Dotes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at the end of 
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each book, as they had been in the large volumes, were 
now subjoined to the text in the same page, and are there* 
fore more easily consulted. Of this edition two thousand 
five hundred were first printed, and five thousand a few 
weeks afterward: but indeed great numbers were neces- 
sary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged 
not only his own reputation, but in some degree that of his 
friends who patronized his subscription,began to be frighted 
at his own undertaking ; and finding himself at first em- 
barrassed with difficulties, which retarded and oppressed 
him, he was for a time timorous and uneasy, had his nights 
dieturbed by dreams of long journeys through unknown 
ways, and wished, as he said, " that somebody would hang 
him."* 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance ; he 
grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's images 
and expressions, and practice increased his facility of ver- 
sification., In a short time he represents himself as dis- 
patching regularly fifty verses a day, which would shew 
Dim by an easy computation the termination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that 
asks a subscription soon finds that he has enemies. All 
who do not encourage him, defame him. He that wants 
money will rather be thought angry than poor; and he that 
wishes to save his money conceals his avarice by his ma- 
lice. Addison had hinted his suspicion that Pope was too 
much a tory} and some of the tories suspected his princi- 
ples because he had contributed to the ** Guardian,'' 
which was carried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his politics were added enemies 
^et more dangerous, who called in question his knowledge 
of Greek, and his qualifications for a translator of Homer. 
To these he made no public opposition ; but in one of 
his letters escapes from them as well as he can. At an 
age like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, with an 
irregular education, and a course of life of which much 
seems to have passed in conversation, it is not very likely 
that he overflowed with Greek. But when he felt himself 
deficient he sought assistance; and what man of learning 
would refuse to help him ? Minute inquiries into the force 

• Spence. 
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of words are lesB necessary m translating Homer thanotber 
poets, because his positions are general, and his represen- 
tations natural, with very little dependence on local or 
temporary customs, or those changeable scenes of artifical 
life, which, by mingling original with accidental notions, 
and crowding the mind with images which time effaces, 
produce ambiguity in diction, and obscurity in books. To 
(his open display of unadulterated nature it must be as - 
cribed, that Homer has fewer passages of doubtfql meaning 
than any other poet either in the learned or in modern 
languages. 

Literal translations were always at hand, and from them 
be could easily obtain his author^s sense with sufficient 
certainty ; and among the readers of Homer the number 
is very small of those who find much in the Greek more 
than in the Latin, except the music of the numbers* 

Notes were likewise to be provided; for the six volumes 
would have been yery little more than six pamphlets with- 
out them. What the mere perusal of the text could sug- 
gest, Pope wanted no assistance to collect or methodize; 
but more was necessary: many pages were to be filled , 
and learning must supply materials to wit and judgment. 
Something might be gathered from Dacier; but no man 
loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was accessible to common readers. Eustathius was there- 
fore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathius, of whose 
work there was then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, if 
he had been willing, not to have been able; some other 
was therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abi- 
lities ; and he was doubtless most readily employed who 
would do much work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, 
in his preface to his poems, declares himself the commen- 
tator ** in part upon the Iliad;*' and it appears from Fen- 
ton's letter, preserved in the Museum, that Broome was at 
first engaged in consulting Eustathius; but that after a 
time, whatever was the reason, he desisted : another man 
of Cambridge was then employed, who soon grew weary 
of the work ; and a third, tha^t was recommended by Thirlby , 
is now discovered to have been Jortin, a man since well 
known to the learned world, who complained that Pope, 
baving accepted and approved his performance, never tes- 
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torgotten the terms, on which he worked. 

Broome then offered his service a second time, which 
was probably accepted, as they had afterward a closer 
correspondence. Parniell contributed the life of Homer, 
which Pope found so harsh, that he took great pains in 
correcting it; and by his own diligence, with such help as 
kindness or money could procure: him, in somewhat more 
than five years he completed his version of the " Iliady ' 
with. the notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth 
year, and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it is na- 
tural to suppose th^t he would have brought his work to a 
more speedy conclusion. The " Iliad," containing less 
than sixteen thousand verses, might have been dispatched 
in less than three hundred and twenty days by fifty verses 
in a day. The. notes compiled with the assistance of. his 
mercenaries, could not be supposed to require more time 
than the text. 

, According to this calculation, the progress of Pope may 
seem to have been slow ; but the distance is commonly 
very great between actual performances and speculative 
pQssibility. It is natural to suppose that as much as has 
been dqne to-day may. be done to-morrow ; but on the 
morrow some difficulty emerges, or some external impe- 
diment obstructs. Indolence, interruption,.business, and 
pleasure, all take their turns of retardation; and every 
long v^ork is lengthened by a thousand causes that can, 
and ten thousand that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no 
jex tensive and multifarious performance was ever eifected 
within the term originally fixed, in the undertaker's mind. 
He that runs against time has an antagonist not subject to 
casualties. 

. The encouragement given to this translation, though 
report seems .to have over-rated it, was such as the world 
had not. often seen. The subscribers were five hundred 
and seventy-five. The copies , for which subscriptions were 
given, were six hundred and fifty-four; and only six 
hundred jmd sixty were printed. For these copies Pope 
had, nothing to pay ; he therefore received, including the 
. two hundred pounds a volume, five thousand three hundred 
.and twenty :pounds four shillings without deduction, as the 
books were supplied by Lintot. 
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By the success of Ills subscription Pope was relieved 
from those pecuniary distresses with which, notwithstand- 
ing hts popularity, he had hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford 
hs^ often lamented his disqualification for public employ- 
ment, but never proposed a pension. While the transla- 
tion of " Homer" was in its progress, Mr. Craggs, then 
secretary of state, offered to procure him a pension, which, 
at least during his ministry, might be enjoyed with secresy. 
This was not accepted by Pope, who told him, however, 
that, if he should be pressed with want of money, he would 
send to him for occasional supplies. Craggs was not long 
in power, and was never solicited for money by Pope, who 
disdained to beg what be did not want. 

With the produce of this subscription, which he had too 
much discretion to squander, he secured his future life 
from want, by considerable annuities. The estate of the 
duke of Buckingham was found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a year, payable to Pope, which 
doubtless his translation enabled him to purchase. 

Addison and he were now at the head of poetry and 
criticism; and both in such a state of elevation, that, hke 
the two rivals in the Roman state, one could no longer 
bear an equal, nor the otlier a superior. Of the gradual 
abatement of kindness between friends, the beginning is 
often scarcely discernible by themselves, and the process 
is continued by petty provocations, and incivilities some- 
times peevishly returned, and sometimes contemptuously 
neglected, which would escape all attention but that of 
pride, and drop from any memory but that of resentment. 
That the quarrel of these two wits should be minutely de- 
duced, is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as 
Homer says, *^ nothing but rumour has reached, and who 
has no personal knowledge.*' 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the reputa- 
tion of their wit first brought them together, with the re- 
spect due to a man whose abilities were acknowledged, 
and who, having attained that eminence to which he was 
himself aspiring, had in his hands the distribution of literary 
fame. He paid court with sufficient diligence by his Pro- 
logue to ** Cato," by his abuse of Dennis, and with praise 
yet more direct, by his poem on the ** Dialogues on Medals,'' 
of which the immediate publication was then intended. In 
all this there was no hypocrisy; for he confessed that he 
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found in Addison something more pleasing than in any 
other man. - 

• It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself favoured 
by the world, and more frequently compared his own powers 
with those of others, his confidence increased, and his 
submission lessened; and that Addison felt no delight 
from the advances of a young wit, who might soon contend 
with him for the highest place. Every great man, of what- 
ever kind be his greatness, has among his friends those who 
officiously or insidiously quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. Of 
.such adherents Addison doubtless had many; and Pope 
was now too high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the proposals for 
the *' Iliad," the kindness of Addison seems to have abated. 
Jervas, the painter, once pleased himself (Aug. 20, 1714) 
with imagining that he had re-established their friendship; 
. and wrote to Pope that Addison once, suspected him of 
too close a confederacy with Swift, but was now satisfied 
with his conduct. To this Pope answered, a week after, 
that his engagements to Swift were such as his services in 
regard to the subscription demanded, and that the tories 
never put him under the necessity of asking leave to be 
grateful. " But," says he, " as Mr. Addison must be the 
judge in what regards himself, and has seemed to be no 
just one to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing.but 
. civility from him." In the same letter he mentions Phi- 
tips, as having been busy to kindle animosity between 
them; but in a letter to Addison, he expresses some con- 
sciousness of behaviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 
About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all 
his political fury, good-natured and officious, procured an 
interview between these angry rivals, which ended in ag- 
. gravated malevolence. On this occasion, if the reports be 
. true. Pope made his complaint with frankness and spirit, 
, as a man undeservedly neglected or opposed ; and Addison 
affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even 
voiee, reproached Pope with his vanity, and., telling him 
Qf the improvements which his early works had received 
from his own remarks and those of Steele, said, that he, 
being now en^ged in public business, had no longer 
any care for his poetical reputation, nor had any other de- 
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sire, with regard to Pope, than that he should not^ by too 

much arrogance, alienate the public. 

To this rope is said to have repGed with great keenness 
and severity, upbraiding Addison with perpetual depend- 
ance, and with the abuse of those qualifications which he 
had obtained at the public cost, and charging him with 
mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of rising merit. 
The contest rose so high, that they parted at last without 
any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of " Homer** was (1715) in time pub- 
lished; and a rival version of the first Iliad, for rivals the 
time of their appearance inevitably made them, was im- 
mediately printed, with the name of Tickell. It was soon 
perceived that, among the followers of Addison, Tickell 
had the preference, and the critics and poets divided into 
factions. " I," says Pope, " have the town, that is, the 
mob, on my side; but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
party to supply by industry what it wants in numbers. — I 
appeal to the people as my rightful judges, and while they 
are not inclined to condemn me, shall not fear the high- 
flyers at Button's." This opposition he immediately im- 
puted to Addison, and complamed of it in terms sufficiently 
resentful to Craggs, their common friend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared the 
versions to be both good, but Tickell's the best that had 
ever been written; and soihetimes said that they were 
both good, but that Tickell had more of " Homer. ' 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated; his reputation and 
his interest were at hazard. He once intended to print 
together the four versions of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, 
and Tickell, that they might be readily compared, and 
fairly estimated. This design seems to have been defeated 
by the refusal of Tonson, who was the proprietor of the 
other three versions. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism of 
TickelFs translation, and had marked a copy, which I have 
seen, in all places that appeared defective. But, while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adversary 
sunk before him without a blow; the voice of the public 
was not long divided, and the preference was universally 
given to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to an- 
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o4her» Uiat die other translatioa was the work of Addiscm 
himself; but, if he knew it in Addison's life-time^ it does 
not appear that he told it. He left his illustrious antc^o- 
nist to be punished by what has been considered as th€ 
inost painful of all reflections, the remembrance of a crime 
perpetrated in vain. 

Being, by the subscription, enabled to live more by 
phoice, and having persuaded his father to sell their estate 
at Binfield, he purcShased that house at Twickenham, to 
which his residence afterwards procured so much cele- 
brity, and removed thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his 
verses mention; and being under the necessity of making 
ft subterraneous passage to a garden on the other side of 
the road, he adorned it with fossile bodies, and dignified it 
.with the title of a grotto> a place of silence and retreat, 
from which he endeavoured to persuade his friends and 
himself that cares and passions could be excluded. 

While the volumes of bis '< Homer'' were aimually pub- 
lished, he collected his former works (1717) into one 
quarto volume, to which he prefixed a Preface, written with 
great sprightliness and elegance, which was afterward re- 
printed, with some passages subjoined that he at first 
omitted: other marginal ^Iditions of the same kind he 
^Bftde in the later editions of his poems. Waller remarks, 
ihat poets lose half their praise, because the reader knows 
not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught 
Jhim the art of obtsdning the accumulated honour, both of 
what he had piiUished, and of what he had suppressed* 

In this year his father died suddenly, in bis seventy-fifth 
year, having passed twenty-nine years in privacy. He is 
not known but by the character which his son has given 
^im. If the money with which he retired was all gotten by 
liifnself, he had traded very successfully in times when 
sudd^i riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the "Iliad^ was at last completed in 
1720. The splend^our and success of this work raised 
Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate his 
aUlities. Burnet, who was afterward a judge of no mean 
.reputation, censured him in a piece called ** Homerides," 
before it was published. Ducket likewise endeavoured to 
make him ridiculous. Dennis was the perpetual persecutor 
of all hii studies. But, whoever bis critics were, their 
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writings are lost; and the names which are preserved are 

preserved in the " Dunciad." 

' In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatuation, 
when-more riches than Peru can b6ast were expected from 
the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every 
mind, and even poets panted after wealth. Pope was seized 
with the universal passion, and ventured some of his money. 
The stock rose in its price; and for a while he thought 
himself the lord of thousands. But this dream of happi- 
ness did not last long; and he seems to have wak€ld soon 
enough to get clear with the loss only of what he once 
thought himself to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his friend 
Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to the earl of 
Oxford; who, after all his struggles and dangers, then 
lived in retirement, still under the frown of a victorious 
faction, who could take no pleasure in hearing his praise. '• 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of **Shak- 
"speare." His name was now of so much authority that • 
Tonson thought himself entitled, by annexing it, to de> 
mand a subscription of six guineas for Shakspeare's plays 
in six quarto volumes; nor did his expectation much de- 
ceive him; for, ofseven hundred and fifty which he printed, 
he dispersed a great number at the price proposed. The 
reputation of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwatd so low, 
that one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen 
shtlUngs each. 

' On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by a 
reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shil- ' 
lings, he seems never to have reflectea afterward without 
vexation; for Theobald, a man of heavy diligence, with 
very slender powers^ first, in a book called " Shakspeare 
Restored," and then in a fornaal edition, detected his defi- 
ciencies with all the insolence of victory; and as he was 
now hi^h enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had 
from others all the he4p that could be supplied, by the de- 
sire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, 
collaters, commentators, aud verbal critics; andlioped to 
persuade the world, that he miscarried in this undertaking, 
only by having a mind too great for such minute em- 
ployment. ' . i 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, 
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and left many things undone; but let htm ndt be defrauded 
of his due praise. He was the first that knew^ at least the 
first that told, by what helps the text might be improved^ 
If he inspected the early editions negligently, he taught 
others to be more accurate. In his Preface, he expanded 
with great skill and elegance the character which had been 
given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and he drew the public 
attention upon his works, which, though often mentioned^, 
had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the "Iliad," resolving not 
lo let the general kindness cool, he published proposals 
for a translation of the "Odyssey," in five volumes, for five 
guineas. He was willing, however, now to have asso- 
ciates in his labour, being either weary with tpiling upoa 
another's thoughts, or having heard, as RufiPhead relates, 
that Fenton and Broome had already begun the work, and 
liking better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had " translated'*^ 
the "Odyssey," as he had said of the "Iliad," he says, 
that he. had " undertaken" a translation; .and in the pro-^ 
posals, the subscription is said to be not solely for his own 
use, but for that of " two of his friends who have assisted 
him in this work." 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new version, he 
appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial of Bishop 
Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great familiarity, and 
frequent correspondence. Atterbury had honestly recom- 
mended to him the study of the Popish controversy, in hope 
of his conversion; to which Pope answered in a manner 
that cannot much recommend his principles, or his judg- 
ment. In questions and projects of learning, they agreed 
better. He was called at the trial to give an account of 
Atterbury 's domestic life and private employment, that it 
might appear how little time he had left for plots. Pope 
had but few words to utter, and in those few he made 
several I)lunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, ten- 
derness, and gratitude; "perhaps," says he, "it is not only 
in this, world Uiat I may have cause to remember the bishop 
of Rochester." At their last interview in the Tower, 
Atterbury presented him with a Bible. 

Of the " Odyssey" Pope translated only twelve books; 
VOL. I. e 
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the rest were the work of Broome and Fenton ; the notes 
were written wholly by Broome, who was not over liberally 
rewarded. The public was carefully kept ignorant of the 
several shares; and an account was subjoined at the con- 
clusion, which is now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fenton, 
are to be seen in the Museum. The parts of Pope are less 
interlined than the "Iliad;" and the latter books of the 
** Iliad" less than the former. He grew dexterous by prac- 
tice, and every sheet enabled him to write the next with 
more facility. The books of Fenton have very few alter- 
ations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not 
been found; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that he 
had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the " Iliad.'* 
except that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him 
for each volume. The number of subscribers was five 
hundred and seventy-four, and of copies eight hundred and 
nineteen ; so that his profit, when he had paid his assistants, 
was still very considerable* The work was finished in 
1725; and from that time he resolved to make no more 
translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; and he 
then pretended to discover something of fraud in Pope, 
and commenced or threatened a suit in Chancery. 

On the English " Odyssey" a criticism wa$ published 
by Spence, at that time Prelector of poetry at Oxford ; a 
man whose learning was not very great, and whose mind 
was not very powerful. His criticism, however, was com- 
monly just; what he thought, he thought rightly; and his 
remarks were recommended by his coolness and candour. 
In him Pope had the first experience of a critic without 
malevolence, who thought it as much his duty to display 
beauties as expose faults; who censured with respect, and 
praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was^so little offended, that he 
sought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him 
from that time in great familiarity, attended him in his 
last hours, and compiled memorials of his conversation. 
The regard of Pope recommended him to the great and 
powerful ; and he obtained very valuable preferments in 
the Church. 
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Not long after, Pope was returning home from a visit 
in a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was over-* 
turned into the water; the windows were closed, and being 
unable to force them open, he was in danger of immediate 
death, when the postillion snatched him out by breaking 
the glass, of which the fragments cut two of his Bngers in 
such a manner that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was tlien in England, sent him a letter of 
consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his table, 
where he talked with so much grossness, that Mrs. Pope 
was driven from the room. Pope discovered, by a trick, 
that he was a spy for the court, and never considered him 
as a man worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterward (1727) joined with Swift, who was 
then in England, to publish three volumes of Miscellanies, 
in which, amongst other things, he inserted the ** Memoirs 
of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule of Burnet's importance in 
his own history, and a ** Debate upon Black and White 
Horses,'' written in all the formalities of a legal process 
by the assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterward 
Master of the Rolls. Before these Miscellanies is a preface 
signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written by Pope; 
in which he makes a ridiculous and romantic complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by the clandes- 
tine seizure and sale of their papers. He tells in tragic 
strains, how '* the cabinets of the sick and the closets of 
the dead have been broke open and ransacked ;" as if those 
violences were often committed for papers of uncertain and 
accidental value, which are rarely provoked by real trea- 
sures ; as if epigrams and essays were in danger, where 
gold and diamonds are safe. A cat hunted for his musk 
is, according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit 
winded by booksellers. 

. His complaint, however, received some attestation ; for, 
the same year, the letters written by him to Mr. Cromwell 
in his youth, were sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who 
printed them. 

In these Miscellanies w§is first published the " Art of 
Sinking in Poetry,** which, by such a train of conse- 
quences as usually passes in literary quarrels, gave in a 
•nort time, according to Pope's account, occasion to the 
♦< Dunciad." 

e2 
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In the following year (1728) he began to put Atterbury's 
advice in practice; and shewed his satirical powers by 
publishing the ** Dunciad," one of his greatest and most 
elaborate performances, in which he endeavoured to sink 
into contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, 
and some others whom he thought unable to defend them- 
selves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
.whom he accused of ingratitude ; but whose real crime 
was supposed to be that of having revised '* Shakspeare" 
more happily than himself. This satire had the effect which 
he intended, by blasting the characters which it touched. 
Ralph, who, unnecessarily interposing in the quarrel, got 
a place in a subsequent edition, complained that for a time 
he was in danger of starving, as the booksellers had no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow ; 
the plan, if not wholly new, was little understood by com- 
mon readers. Many of the allusions required illustration; 
the names were often expressed only by the initial and final 
letters, and, if they had been printed at length, were such 
as few had known or recollected. The subject itself had 
nothing generally interesting, for whom did it concern to 
know that one or another scribbler was a dunce ? If, there- 
fore, it had been possible for those who were attacked to 
conceal their pain and their resentment, the <* Dunciad*' 
might have made its way very slowly in the world. 
. This, however, was not to be expected : every man is of 
importance to himself, and therefore, in his own opinion^ 
'to others ; ami, supposing the world already acquainted 
with all his pleasures and his pains, is perhaps the first 
to publish injuries or misfortunes, which had never been 
known unless related by himself, and at which those that 
hear them will only laugh ; for no man sympathizes with 
the sorrows of vanity. 

The " Dunciad," in the complete edition, is addressed 
to Dr. Swift: of the notes, part were wrrtten by Dr, Ar- 
buthnot ; and an apologetical Letter was prefixed, signed 
by Cleland, but supposed to have be^ written by Pope. ; 
. ' After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have 
indulged himself awhile in tranquillity: but his subsequent 
productions prove that he was not idle. He published 
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(1731), fl poem on " Taste," in which he very particularly 
and severely criticizes the house, the furniture, the gardens, 
and the entertainments, of Timon, a man of great wealth 
and little taste. By Timon he was universally supposed, 
and by the earl of Burlington, to whom the poem was ad- 
dressed, was privately said, to mean the duke of Chandos; 
a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and show, 
but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had conse- 
quently the voice of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingra- 
titude and treachery of Pope, who was said to have been 
indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a present of a 
thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of in- 
sulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publicly de- 
iii«d ; but from the reproach which the attack on a cha- 
racter so amiable brought upon him, he tried all means of 
escaping. The name of Cleland was again employed in 
an apology, by which no man was satisfied; and he was at 
last reduced to shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, 
and endeavour to make that disbelieved which he never 
^ad confidence openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory 
letter to the duke, which was answered with great mag- 
nanimity, as by a man who accepted his excuse without 
•believing his professions. He said, that to have ridiculed 
his taste, or his buildings, had been an indifferent action 
in another man ; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal 
kindness that had been exchanged between them, it had 
been less easily excused. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to de- 
serve some inquiry, was a publication of Letters between 
•him and many of his friends, which falling into the hands 
.of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no good fame, were by 
J)im printed and sold. This volume coufaining some letters 
from noblemen. Pope incited a prosecution against him in 
the house of lords for a breach of privilege, and attended 
himself to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the bar, and knowing himself in no great dan- 
ger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence. ** He has," 
«aid Curll, " a knack at versifying, but in prose I think 
myself a match for him." When the orders of the housa 
were examined, none of them appeared to have been in* 
e3 
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fringed; Curll went away triumphant, and Pope wan left 

to seek some other remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a clergy- 
man's gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered 
to sale a number of printed volumes, which he found to be 
Pope's epistolary correspondence ; that he asked no name^ 
and was told none, but gave the price demanded, and 
thought himself authorized to use his purchase to his own 
advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction it is 
reasonable to believe, because no falsehood was ever de-^ 
teeted ; and when, some years afterward, I mentioned it 
to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he declared his opinion to 
be, that Pope knew better than any body else how Curll 
obtained the copies, because another parcel was at the 
same time sent to himself, for which no price had ever 
been demanded, as he made known his resolution not to 
pay a porter, and consequently not to deal with a name- 
less agent. 

Such eare had been taken to make them public, that 
they were sent at once to two booksellers; to Curll, who 
was likely to seize them as a prey ; and to Lintot, who 
might be expected to give Pope information of the seeming 
injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing; and Curll did 
what was expected. That to make them public was the 
only purpose may be reasonably supposed, because the 
numbers offered to sale by the private messengers shewed 
that hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his Let- 
ters, and not knowing how to do, without imputation of 
vanity, what has in this country been done very rarely, con- 
trived an appearance of compulsion ; that when he could 
complain that his Letters were surreptitiously published, 
he might decently and defensively publish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, filled 
the nation with praises of his candour, tenderness, and 
benevolence, the purity of his purposes', and the fidelity of 
his friendship. There were some Letters which a very 
good or a very wise man would wish suppressed; but as 
they had been already exposed, it was impracticable now 
tQ retract them. 
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. From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen first con- 
ceived the desire of knowing him ; and with so much zeal 
did he cultivate the friendship which he had newly formed, 
that, when Pope told his pui*pose of vindicating his own 
property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept; but in time solicited 
ti subscription for a quarto volume, which appeared in 
1737. In the Preface he tells, that his Letters, were 
reposited in a friend's library, said to be the earl of Ox-» 
ibrd's, and that the copy thence stolen was sent to the press. 
The story was doubtless received with different degrees of 
credit. It may be suspected that the Preface to the Mis- 
t;ellanies was written to prepare the public for such an in- 
cident ; and to strengthen this opinion, James Worsdale, a 
painter, who was employed in clandestine negotiations, 
but whose veracity was very doubtful, declared that he 
was the messenger who carried, by Pope's direction, the 
books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as they 
had relation to recent facts, and persons either then living 
or not yet forgotten, they may j^e supposed to have found 
readers ; but as the facts were minute, and the characters, 
being either private or literary, were little known, or little 
regarded,, they awakened no popular kindness or resent- 
ment : the book never became much the subject of con- 
versation; some read it as contemporary history, and some 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language ; but those who 
read it did not talk of it Not much therefore was added 
by it to fame or envy; nor do I remember that it produced 
either public praise or public censure^ 

It had, however, in some degree, the recommendation 
of novelty. Our language had few Letters, except those of 
statesmen : Howel, indeed, about a century ago, published 
his Letters, which are commended by Morhoff, and which 
alone of his hundred volumes continue his memory. Love- 
day's Letters were printed only once ; those of Herbert and 
Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's [Orinda's] are 
equally neglected. And those of Walsh seem written as 
exercises, and were never sent to any living mistress or 
friend. Pope's epistolary excellence had an open field; 
be had no English rival, living or dead. 

. Pope is seen in this collection as connected with the 
-Other contemporary wits; and certainly suffers no disgrace 
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in the comparison ; but it mast be remembered, that he had 
the power of favouring himself: he miglit have originally 
bad publication in bis mind, and have written with care, or 
ba?e afterward selected those which he had most happily 
conceived, or most diligently laboured ; and I know not 
whether there does not appear something more studied and 
artiBcial in his productions than the rest, except one long 
Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with all the skill and in- 
dustry of a professed author. It is indeed not easy to dis* 
tinguish affectation from habit : he that has once studiously 
formed a style, rarely writes afterward with complete ease. 
Pope may be said to write always with his reputation in his 
^ead: Swift, perhaps, like a man who remembered he 
was writing to Pope : but Arbutbnot, like one who lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the first 
part of what he persuaded himself to think a system of 
Ethics, under the title of an " Essay on Man ;" which, if 
bis Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725,) be rightly ex- 
plained by the commentator, bad been eight years under 
his consideration, and of which he seems to have desired 
the success with great solicitude. He had now many open, 
and doubtless many secret enemies. The ^' Dunces" were 
yet smarting with the war ; and the superiority which he 
publicly arrogated, disposed the world to wish his humi- 
liation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His 
own name, and that of his friend to whom the work is in- 
scribed, were in the first editions carefully suppressed ; and 
the poem, being of a new kind, was ascribed to one or an- 
other, as favour determined, or conjecture wandered ; it was 
given, says Warburton, to every man, except him only who 
could write it. Those who like only when they like the 
author, and who are under the dominion of a name, con- 
demned it : and those admired it who are willing to scat- 
ter praise at random, which while it is utiappropriated ex- 
cites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that were trusted 
with the secret, went about lavishing honours on the new- 
born poet, and hinting that Pope was never so much in 
danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offended, and 
to those whose opinion the world considered as decisive, 
and whom he suspected of enyy and malevolence, he sent 
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Ijiis Essay as a present before publication, that they might 
defeat their own enmity by praises, which they could not 
afterward decently retract. 

With these precautions, in 1733 was published the first 
part of the ** Essay on Man." There had been for some 
time a report that Pope was busy upon a System of Mora- 
lity; but this design was not discovered in the new poem^ 
which had a form and a title with which its readers were 
unacquainted. Its reception was not uniform; sotne 
thought it a very imperfect piece, though not without good 
lines. While the author was unknown, some, as will al- 
ways happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and some 
censured him as an intruder : but all thought him above 
neglect ; the sale increased, and editions were multiplied. 

The second and third Epistles were published ; and Pope 
was more and more suspected of writing them ; at last, in 
17d4, he avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour of a 
moral poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, that 
the doctrine of the " Essay on Man" was received from 
Bolingbroke, who is said to have ridiculed Pope, among 
those who. enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and 
advanced principles of which he did not perceive the con-^ 
sequence, and as blindly propagating opinions contrary to 
his own. That those communications had been consoli>- 
dated into a scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from prose 
to verse, has been reported, but can hardly be true. The 
Essay plainly appears the fabric of a poet i what Boling- 
broke supphed could be only the first principles : the order^ 
illustration, and embellishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles were not immediately examined ; phi-^ 
losophy and poetry have not often the same readers; and 
the Essay abounded in splendid amplifications, and spark-^ 
ling sentences, which were read and admired with no great 
attention to their ultimate purpose ; its flowers caught the 
eye, which did not see what the gay foliage concealed, and 
for a time flourished in the sunshine of universal approba- 
tion* So little was any evil tendency discovered, that, as 
innocence is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual of 
piety. 

, Its, reputation: soon invited a translator. It was first 
turned into French prose, and afterward by Resnel into 
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verse. Both translations fell into the hands of Crousat, 
who first, when he had the version in prose, wrote a general 
censure, and afterward reprinted Resnel's version, with par- 
ticular remarks upon every paragraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for his 
treatise of Logic, and his " Examen de Pyrrhonisme ;" 
and, however little known or regarded here, was no mean 
antagonist. His mind was one of those in which philosophy 
and piety are happily united. He was accustomed to ar- 
gument and disquisition, and perhaps was grown too desi- 
rous of detecting faults; but his intentions were always 
right, his opinions were solid, and his religion pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety dis- 
posed him to look with distrust upon all metaphysical sys- 
tems of Theology, and all schemes of virtue aud happiness 
purely rational ; and therefore it was not long before he 
was persuaded that the positions of Pope, as they tenrii- 
nated for the most part in natural religion, were intended 
to draw mankind away from revelation, and to represent 
the whole course of things as a necessary concatenation of 
indissoluble fatality : and it is undeniable, that in many 
passages a religious eye may easily discover expressions 
not very favourable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appear- 
ance in the first ranks of learning. He was a man of vi- 
gorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by 
incessant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful extent and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not oppressed his ima- 
gination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every work 
he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and his 
pursuits too eager to be always cautious. His abilities 
gave him a haughty confidence, which he disdained to con- 
ceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposition disposed 
him to treat his adversaries with such contemptuous supe- 
riority as made his readers commonly his enemies, and ex- 
cited against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman empe- 
ror's determination, o(/cnn^ dum metuant; he used no allure- 
ments of gentle language, but wished to compel rather 
than persuade. 
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His Style is <iopiou3 without selectiot), and fbrdble with- 
out neatness; he took the words that presented them« 
selves : his diction is coarse and impure, and his senteti6es 
are unmeasured. 

- He had, in the early part of his life, pleased himself with 
the notice of inferior wits, and corresponded with the ene- 
tnies of Pope. A letter was produced, when he had per- 
haps himself forgotten it, in which he tells Concanen, 
*• Dryden, 1 observe, borrows for want of leisure, and Pope 
for want of genius : Milton out of pride, and Addison out 
of modesty." And when Theobald published " Shak- 
speare," in opposition to Pope, the best notes were supplied 
by Warburton. 

But thfr time was now come when Warburton was to 
change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a defender in him 
who had contributed so much to the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every 
artifice of offence, and therefore it may be supposed that 
his union with Pope was censured as hypocritical incon- 
stancy ; but surely to think differently at different times, 
of poetical merit, may be easily allowed. Such opinions 
are often admitted, and dismissed, without nice examina- 
tion. Who is there that has not found reason for chang- 
ing his mind about questions of greater importance? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, without 
solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, by 
freeing him from the imputation of favouring fatality, or 
rejecting revelation ; and from month to month continued 
a vindication of the ** Essay on Man," in the Literary Jour- 
nal of that time called " The Republic of Letters." 

Pope who probably began to doubt the tendency of his 
own work, was glad that the positions, of which he per- 
ceived himself not to know the full meaning, could by any 
mode of interpretation be made to mean well. How much 
he was pleased with his gratuitous defender, the following 
Letter evidently shews : 

^'SIR, Aprif 11, 17S«. 

" I have just received from Mr. R. two more of your 
Letters. It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that I write 
this •„ but I cannot help thanking you in particular for your 
third Letter, which is so extremely clear, short, and full, 
that I think Mr. Crousaz ought never to have another an- 
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8wer, and deserved not so good a one. I cent only say, 
you do him too much honour, and me too much right, to 
odd as the expression seems ; for you have made my sys- 
tem as clear as I ought to have done, and could not. It 
is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a 
ray of your own, as they say our natural body is the same 
still when it is glorified. I am sure I like it better than I 
did before, and so will every man else. I know I meant 
just what you ekplain ; but I did not explain my own mean- 
ing so well as you. You understand me as well as I do 
myself; but you express me better than I could express 
myself. Pray accept the sincerest acknowledgments. I 
cannot but wish these Letters were put together in one 
Book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a translation 
of part at least, or all of them, into French ; but 1 shall not 
proceed a step without your consent and opinion, &c." 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
conraient> Pope testified that, whatever might be the seem- 
ing or real import of the principles which he had received 
from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked reli* 
gion ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to. make him, without 
his own consent, an instrument of mischief, found him now 
engaged with his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that BoUngbroke concealed from Pope his 
real opinions. He once discovered them to Mr. Hooke, 
who related them again to Pope, and was told by him that he 
must have mistaken the meaning of what he heard ; and Bo^ 
lingbroke, when Pope's uneasiness incited him to desire an 
explanation, declared that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil 
from him ; and a little before Pope's death they had a dis* 
pute, from which they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with 
his commentator, and amply rewarded his kindness and 
his zeal ; for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whose 
interest tie became preacher at Lincoln's Inn; and to Mr. 
Allen who gave him his niece and his estate, and by con- 
sequence a bishoprick. When he died he left him the pro- 
perty of his works ; a legacy which may be reasonably es-- 
timated at four thousand pounds.. 

Pope's fondness for the " Essay on Man ' appeared by 
his desire of its propagation. Dobson, who had gained 
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reputation by his version of Prior's '' Solomon,^ was em- 
ployed by him to translate it into Latin verse, and was for 
that purpose some time at Twickenham ; but he left his 
work, whatever was the reason, unfinished ; and, by Ben- 
son's invitation, undertook the longer task of " Paradise 
Lost," Pope then desired his friend to find a scholar who 
should turn his Essay into Latin prose; but no such per- 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the Great, with that recep- 
tion and respect to which his works entitled him, and which 
he had not impaired by any private misconduct or factious 
partiality. Though Bolihgbroke was his friend, Walpole 
was not his enemy; but treated him with so much consi- 
deration as, at his request, to solicit and obtain from the 
French Minister, an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he 
considered himself as obliged to reward, by this exertion of 
hi^ interest, for the benefit which he had received from his 
attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the court was at Richmond, queen 
Caroline had declared her intention to visit him. This 
may have been only a careless efiPusion, thought on no more : 
the report of such notice, however, was soon in many 
mouths ; and if I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's 
account. Pope pretending to decline what was not yet of-r 
fered, left his houise for a time, not I suppose, for any other 
•reason than lest he should be thought to stay at home in 
eicpectation of an honour which would not be conferred. 
He was therefore angry at Swift, who represents him as. 
'< refusing the visits of a queen," because he knew that 
:what had never been ofiered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed to be 
contained in the '^ Essay on Man," it was his intention to 
write distinct Poems upon the difierent duties or conditions 
of life ; one of which is the epistle to Lord Bathurst (1733) 
on the " Use of Riches," a piece on which he declared 
great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some incidents are historically thrown, 
and some known characters are introduced, with others of 
which it is difficult to say how far thqy are real or fictitious ; 
but the praise of Kyrl, the Man of Ross, deserves particu- 
lar examination, who, after a long and pompous enumera: 
t; • • Spence. 

f 
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lion of his pubfic works and private charities, is said to 
have diffused all those blessings from Jive hundred a-year. 
Wonders are willingly told, and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity and actire 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were per- 
suaded to pay contributions to his charitable schemes; this 
influence he obtained by an example of liberality exerted 
to the utmost extent of his power, and was thus enabled 
to give more than he had. This account Mr. Victor re- 
ceived from the minister of the place: and I have preserved 
h, that the praise of a good man, being made more credi- 
ble, may be more solid. Narrations of romantic and im- 
practicable virtue will be read with wonder, but that which 
is unattainable is recommended in vain ; that good may be 
endeavoured, it must be shewn to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a 
bint of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning 
the pope, and by mentioning with some indignation the 
inscription on the Monument. 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, having 
no letters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. Pope 
seems to have written with no very distinct idea ; for he 
calls that an <* Epistle to Bathurst," in which Bathurst is 
introduced as speaking. 

He afterward (1734) inscribed to Lord. Cobham his 
•* Characters of Men," written with close attention to the 
operations of the mind and modifications of life. In this 
poem he h^s endeavoured to establish and exemplify his 
favourite theory of the rvling Passion, by which he means 
an original direction of desire to some particular object; 
an innate affection, which gives all action a determinate 
and invariable tendency, and operates upon the whole 
system of life, either openly, or more secretly by the inter- 
vention of some accidental or subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the existence 
may reasonably be doubted. Human characters are by no 
means constant ; men change by change of place, of for- 
tune, of acquaintance; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleasure, is at another a lover of money. Those indeed 
who attain any excellence, commonly spend life in one " 
pursuit; for excellence is not, often gained upon easier 
terras. But to the particular species of excellence men 
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mre directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominating 
humour, but by the first book which they read, some early 
conversation which they heard, or some accident which 
•xcited ardour and emulation. 

It must be at least allowed that this ruling Passion, an-f 
tecedent to reason and observation, must have an object 
independent on human contrivance ; for there can be no 
natural desire of artificial good. No man therefore can 
be bom, in the strict acceptation, a lover of money; for 
he may be born where money does not exist; nor can h^ 
be born in a moral sense, a lover of his country; for so* 
ciety, politically regulated, is a state contradistinguished 
from a state of nature ; and any attention to that coalition 
of interests which makes the happiness of a country, is pos* 
sible only to those whom inquiry and reflection have ena- 
bled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as false; its 
tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of moral pre- 
destination, or ovcr-ruliqg principle which cannot be re- 
sisted ; he that admits it is prepared to comply with every 
desire that caprice or opportunity shall excite, and to flatter 
himself that he submits only to the lawful dominion of 
Nature, in obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
Passio'n,^ 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, that, in 
tlte examples by which he. illustrates and confirms it, he 
has confounded passions, appetites, and habits. 

To the ** Characters of Men,'* he added soon after, in an 
Epistle supposed to have been addressed to Martha Blount, 
but which the last edition has taken from her, the ** Cha- 
racters of Women." This poem which was laboured with 
great diligence, and in the author*s opinion with great 
•uccess, was neglected at its first publication, as the com- 
mentator supposes^ because the public was informed by 
an advertisement, that it contained no character drawn from 
the Life; an assertion which Pope probably did not ex- 
pect or wish to have been believed, and which he soon 
gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by telling 
fiiem in a note that the work was imperfect, because part 
of his subject was Vice too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to 
display the duchess of Marlborough under the name of 
f2 
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Atosic; and her character was inserted with no great ho« 
nour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 and 1740) 
Imitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his 
name, and once, as was suspected, without it. What he 
was upon moral principles ashamed to own, he ought to 
have suppressed. Of these pieces it is useless to settk 
the dates, as they had seldom much relation to the ttmes^ 
and perhaps had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are fami- 
liarized, by adapting their sentiments to modern topicks> 
by making Horace say of Shakspeare what he originally 
said of Ennius, and accommodating his satires on Panto* 
labus and Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals of 
our own time, was first practised in the reign of Charlei 
the Second by Oldham and Rochester ; at least I remember 
no instances more ancient. It is a kind of middle compo- 
sition between translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpectedlyapplicabiey and the pa^ 
tallels lucky* It seems to have been Pope's favourite amuse^ 
ment; for he has carried it farther than any former poet* 

He publislied likewise a revival, in smoother numbers^ 
of Dr. Donne's Satires, ^hich was recommended to hiid 
by the duke of Shrewsbury and the earl of Oxford. They 
made no great impression on the public. Pope seems to 
have known their imbecility, and therefore suppressed 
them while he was yet contending to rise in reputation, but 
ventured them when he thought their deficiencies more 
likely to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be derived 
in its first design from Boileau*s Address ^ son Esprit^ was 
published in January 1735, about a month before the death 
of him to whom it is inscribed. It is to be regretted, that 
either honour or pleasure should have been missed by Ar* 
buthnot ; a man estimable for his learnings amiable for his 
life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in 
his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with an- 
cient literature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge 
by a bright and active imagination ; a scholar with gre^t 
brilKancy of wit; a wit, who in the crowd of life, retained 
^d discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 
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In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public. 
He vindicates himself from censures ; and with dignity, 
nther than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindness 
and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which 
had been before printed as a fragment, and among them 
the satirical lines upon Addison. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were two Dialogues, 
named, from the year in which they were published, '' Se- 
venteen Hundred and Thirty-eight.'' In these poems 
many are prabed, and many are reproached. Pope was 
then entangled in the opposition; a follower of the prince 
of Wales, who dined at his house, and the friend of ipany 
who obstructed and censured the conduct of the ministers. 
His political partiality was too plainly shewn : he forgot the 
prudence with which he passed, in his earlier years, unin- 
jured and unoffending, through much more violent conflicts 
of faction. 

The ** Memoirs of Scriblerus," published about this 
time, extend only to the first book of a work projected in 
concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who used to meet 
in the timeof queen Anne, and denominated themselves the 
*' Scriblerus Club." Their pui*pose was to censure the 
abuses of learning by a fictitious Life of an infatuated 
Scholar. They were dispersed; the design was never 
completed ; and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as an 
event very disastrous to polite letters. 

Finding his diseases more oppressive, and his vital 
powers gradually declining, he no longer strained his fa- 
culties with any original composition, nor proposed any 
other employment for his remaining life than the revisal 
and correction of bis former works; in which he re- 
ceived advice and assistance from Warburton, whom he ap- 
pears to have trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He had for at least five years been afflicted with an 
asthma, and other disorders, which his physicians were 
unable to relieve. 

In May 1 744, his death was approaching :• on the 6th, 
he was all day delirious, which he mentioned four days af- 
terward as a sufficient humiliation of the vanity of roan : 
lie afterward complained of seeing things as through a 
• Spence. 
f 3 
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curtain, aitd in false coloars ; and one day, in the presence 
of Dodsley, asked what arm it was that came out from tbe 
wall. He said that his greatest inconvenience was inabi-^ 
lity to think. 

He expressed undoubted confidence of a future state. 
Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a Papist, whether h# 
would not die like his father and mother, and whether a 
priest should not be called ; he answered, ** I do not think 
it essential, but it will be very right ; and I thank you for 
putting me in mind of it." 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the last 
sacraments, he said, '* There is nothing that is meritorious 
but virtue and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is 
only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, 
so placidly, that the attendants did not discern the 'exact 
time of his expiration. He was buried at Twickenham, 
near his father and mother, where a monument has been 
erected to him by his commentator, the bishop of Glou- 
cester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; first to 
lord Bolingbroke, and, if he should not be living, to the 
earl of Marchmont; undoubtedly expecting them to be 
proud of the trust, and eager to extend his. fame. But let 
no roan dream of influence beyond his life. After a de- 
cent time, Dodsley the bookseller went to Solicit preference 
as the publisher, and was told that the parcel had not been 
yet inspected ; and, whatever was the reason, the world 
has been disappointed of what was ^* reserved for the next 
age." 

The person of Pope is well kiiown not to have beetf 
formed on the nicest model. He has in his account of the 
** Little Club," compared himself to a spider, and by an- . 
other is described as protuberant behind and before. He 
is said to have been beautiful in his infancy; but he was 
of a constitution originally feeble and weak; and, as 
bodies of a tender frame are easily distorted, his deformity 
\bas probably in^part the effect of his application. ^His 
stature was so low, that to bring him .to a level witb com- 
-mon tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. But his 
iface was not displeasing, and his eyes were animated and 
vivid. 
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By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his vital 
functions were so much disordered^ that his life was a 
'* long disease/' His most frequent assailant was the head- 
ache, which he used to reHeve by inhaliug the steam of cof- 
fee, which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty peculi-< 
arities was communicated by a female domestic of the earl 
of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the middle of life< 
He was then so weak as to stand in perpetual need of fe- 
male attendance ; extremely sensible of cold, so that he 
wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of very coarse 
warm linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was in- 
vested in boddice made of stiff canvass, being scarcely 
able to hold himself erect till they were laced, and he put 
on a flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His legs 
were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off by the 
maid ; for he was not able to dress or undress himself,. and 
neither went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness 
made it tery difficult for him to be clean. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great de- 
light in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his purposes 
by indirect and unsuspected methods. '' He hardly drank 
tea without a stratagem." If, at the house of his friends, 
he wanted any accommodation, he was not willing to ask for 
it in plain terms, but would mention it remotely as some- 
thing convenient; though, when it was procured, he soon 
made it appear for whose sake it had been recommended. 
Thus he teazed lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that lady Boling- 
broke used to say, in a French phrase, that '* he played the 
politician about cabbages and turnips.*' His unjustifiable 
impression of the *' Patriot King," as it can be imputed to 
no particular motive, must have proceeded from his general 
habit of secrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportunity 
of a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought of out- 
witting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not appear 
that he excelled. He may be said to have resembled pr^' 
den, as being not one that was distinguished by vivacity m 
company. It is remarkable, that so near his time, so 
mucn should be known of what he has written^ and so 
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little of what he hat tatd : traditiooal memory retains no 
sallies of raillery, nor sentences of observation ; nothing 
either pointed or solid, either wise or merry. One apoph- 
thegm only stands upon record. When an objection, 
raised against his-inscription for Shakspeare, was defended 
by the authority of «* Patrick," he replied — ** horresco re- 
ferens," — that " he would allow the publisher of a Dic- 
tionary to know the meaning of a single word, but not of 
two words put together." 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from his 
Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily be formed; 
they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence of gene- 
ral benevolence and particular fondness. There is nothing 
but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and tenderness. It 
has been so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their letters, and 
that he who writes to his friend kys his heart open before 
him. But the truth is, that such were the simple friend- 
ships of the *^ Golden Age,'' and are now the friendships 
only of children. Very few can boast of hearts which they 
dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by whatever 
accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and continued 
view; and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves we do 
not shew to our friends. There is, indeed, no transaction 
which offers stronger temptations to fallacy and sophisti- 
cation than epistolary intercourse. In the eagerness of 
conversation, the first emotions of the mind often burst 
out before they are considered ; in the tumult of business, 
interest and passion have their genuine effect; but a 
friendly letter is a calm and deliberate performance in the 
cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and surely no 
man sits down to depreciate by design his own character. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his affection 
were liberality and fidelity of fiiendshtp, in which it does 
not appear that he was other than he describes himself. 
His fortune did not suflfer his charity to be splendid and 
conspicuous ; but he assisted Dodsley with a hundred 
pounds, that he might open a shop; and, of the subscription 
of forty pounds a year that he raised for Savage,twenty were 
paid by himself. He was accused of loving money; but 
his love was eagerness to gain, not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant; 
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his eariy maturity of mmd commonly united him With men 
older than himself, and therefore^ without attaining any 
considerable length of life, he saw many companions of his 
youth sink into the grave ; but it does not appear that he 
Ibst a single friend by coldness or by injury; those who 
loved him once, continued their kindness. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the 
church of Rome, to which in his correspondence with Ra- 
cine he professes himself a sincere adherent. That he wa^ 
not scrupulously pious in some part of his life, is known 
by many idle and indecent applications of sentences taken 
from the Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a good 
man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man disdains 
for its easiness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he- 
has been betrayed, it does, not appear that his principles- 
were eVer corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief of Re- 
velation. The positions which he transmitted from Boliog- 
broke he seems not to have understood, and was pleased 
with an interpretation which made them orthodox. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundar 
mental principle was good sense> a prompt and intuitive 
perception of conatouauce and propriety. He saw imme- 
diately^ of his own coupeptions, what was to be chosen, 
and what to be rejected ; and in the works of others, what 
was to be shunned, and what was to be copied. ^^ 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent ^ality, 
which manages its possessions well, but does not increase 
them ; it collects few materials for its own operations, and 
preserves safety, but never gains supremacy. Pope had 
likewise genius ; a inind active, ambitious, and adventu- 
rous, always investigating, always aspiring ; in its widest 
searches still longing to go forward, in its highest flights 
istill wishing to be higher ; always imagining something 
greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than it 
can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great 
strength and exactness of memory. That which he had 
heard or read was not easily lost; and he had before him 
not only what his own meditations suggested, but what 
he had found in other writers that might be accommodated 
to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and 
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uDwearied diligence ; he had recourse to every source of 
intelligence, and lost no opportunity of information ; he 
consulted the living as well as the dead ; he read his com- 
positions to his friends, and was never content with medio- 
crity, when excellence could be attained. He considered 
poetry as the business of his life ; and, however he might 
seem to lament his occupation, he followed it with con- 
stancy ; to make verses was his first labour, and to mend 
them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If 
conversation offered any thing that could be improved, he 
committed it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps an ex- 
pression more happy than was common, rose to his mind, 
he was careful to write it ; an independent distich was pre- 
served for an opportunity of insertion, and some little frag- 
ments have been found containing lines, or parts of lineS) 
to be wrought upon at some other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure : 
he was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to impa- 
tience ; he never passed a fault unamended by indifference, 
nor quitted it by despair. He laboured his works first to 
gain reputation, and afterward to keep it. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dry den, 
whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised 
through his whole life with unvaried liberality; and per- 
haps his character may receive some illustration, if he be 
compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment 
were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than to 
Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently 
shewn by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But 
Dryden never desired to apply all the judgment that he 
had. He wrote, and professed to write, merely for the 
people; and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
IJe spent no time in struggles to r6use latent powers ; he 
never attempted to make that better which was already 
good, nor often to mend what he must bave known to be 
faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very little conside- 
ration; when occasion or necessity called upon him, he 
poured out what the present moment happened to supply, 
and, when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his 
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^ind; for, when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no 
further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, 
and therefore always endeavoured to do his best: he did not 
court the candour, but dared the judgment of his reader, 
and, expecting no indulgence from others, he shewed none 
to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be for- 
given. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, 
while he considered and reconsidered them. The only 
poems which can be supposed to have been written with 
such regard to the times as might hasten their publication, 
were the two satires of "Thirty-eight;" of which Dodsley 
told me, that they were brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. ** Almost every line," he said, 
" was then written twice over; I gave him a clean transcript^ 
which he sent some time afterwards tome for the press, 
with almost every line written twice over a second time.'' 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication, was not strictly true. His parental atten- 
tion never abandoned them ; what he found amiss in the 
first edition, he silenUy corrected in those that followed. 
He appears to have revised the '* Iliad," and freed it from 
some of its imperfections ; and the ** Essay on Criticism'^ 
received many improvements after its first appearance. It 
will seldom be found that he altered without adding clear- 
ness, elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps the judg- 
ment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence 
of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed 
to Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who 
before he became an author, had been allowed more time 
for study, with better means of information. His mind has 
a larger range, and he collects his images and illustrations 
from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his 
Jocal manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by 
comprehensive speculation, and those of Pope by minute 
attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certaraty in that of Pope. 
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Poetry was not the sole praise of either: for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose 
from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is capricious 
and varied; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden 
obeys the motions of his own mind; Pope constrains his 
mind to his own rules of composition. Dryden is some-* 
tiroes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uni* 
form, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, rising^ 
into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance 
of abundant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that 
quality without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is 
inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and 
animates; the superiority must, with some hesitation, be 
allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of this 
.poetical vigour Pope had only a little, because Dr;yden had 
more; for every other writer since Milton must give place 
to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that, if he 
has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Dryden's 
performances were always hasty, either excited by some 
externul occasion, or extorted by some domestic necessity; 
he composed without consideration, and published without 
correction. What his mind could supply at call, or gather 
in one excursion, was all that he sought, and all that he 
gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con- 
dense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accU'- 
«nulate all that study might produce, or chance might 
supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher. Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent asto- 
nishment, and Pope with perpetual delight. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusiid to each 
Other, all the qualities that constitute genius. He had 
Invention, by which new trains, of events are formed, and 
new scenes of imagery displayed, as in the *' Rape of the 
Lock ;" and by which extrinsic and adventitious embellish- 
ments and illustrations are connected with a known subject, 
as in the "Essay on Criticism." He h&d Imagination, 
which strongly impresses on the writer's mind, and enables 
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him to convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, 
incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in his '' Eloisa,*' 
" Windsor Forest," and " Ethic Epistles/' He had Judg^ 
ment, which selects from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the representation more 
powerful than the reality : and he had colours of language 
always before him ready to decorate his matter with every 
grace of elegant expression, as when he accommodates his 
diction to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer *s sentiments 
and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning ; 
** Music," says Dryden, " is inarticulate poetry ;" among 
the excellencies of Pope, therefore, must be mentioned the 
melody of his metre* By perusing the works of Dryden, 
he discovered the most perfect fabric of English verse, and 
habituated himself to that only which he found the best ; 
in consequence of which restraint, his poetry has beep 
censured as too uniformly musical, and as glutting the ear 
with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this objection to be 
the cant of those who judge by principles rather than 
perception ; and who would even themselves have less plea- 
sure in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by 
studied discords, or affected to break his lines and vary 
his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, he 
did not oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. He 
seems to have thought with Boileau, that the. practice of 
writing might be refined till the difficulty should over -ba- 
lance the advantage. The construction of his language is 
not always strictly grammatical ; with those rhymes which 
prescription had conjoined, he contented himself, without 
regard to Swift's remonstrances, though there was no strik- 
ing consonance ; nor was he very careful to vary his termi- 
nations, or to refuse admission, at a small distance, to the 
same rhymes. 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the ques- 
tion that has been asked. Whether Pope was a poet? other- 
wise than by asking in return. If Pope be not a poet, where 
is poetry to be found? To circumscribe poetry by a defini« 
tion will only shew the narrowness of the definer, though a 
definition which will exclude Pope will not easily be made. 
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Let U8 look roand upon the present time, and back upofi 
the past ; let us inquire to whom the voice of mapkind has 
decreed the wreath of poetry; let their productions be 
examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of 
Pope will be no more disputed. Had he given the world 
only his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the " Iliad" were to class his suc- 
cessors, he would assign a very high place to his translator, 
without requiring any other evidence of genius, 

Thomas Tickell is supposed to have been a consider- 
able contributor to The Guardian ; but his papers, except- 
ing No. 125, upon the Pleasures of Spring, have not been 
ascertained, it has been conjectured that he was the 
author of the several Essays on Pastoral Poetry, which in 
the contents bear the name of Steele, though they appear too 
formal and didactic to have come from Sir Richard's pen. 
Dr. Drake imagines them, '* from their internal evidence, 
to be the joint compositions of Addison and Tickell, with, 
perhaps, some occasional assistance from Philips, who at 
this time lived under the same roof with Addison, and 
whose modesty, it is believed, though the Essays seem 
^purposely to have been written with a view to his praise, 
would present no formidable obstacle to such a junction." 

Tickell, who has obtained some celebrity as a poet, was 
the son of the reverend Richard Tickell, and. was born in 
1686, at Bridekirk, in Cumberland. In April, 1701, he 
became a member of Queen's College in Oxford ; in 1708 
he was made master of arts : and, two years afterward, 
was chosen fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with 
the statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dispensation 
from the crown. He held his fellowship till 1726, and 
then vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away 
their lives in closets ; he entered early into the world, 
and was long busy in public affairs; in which he was 
initiated under the patronage of Addison, whose notice 
he is said to have gained by his verses in praise of Ro- 
samond, 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny re- 
gard ; for they contain some of the most elegant encomi- 
astick strains ; and, among the innumerable poems of the 
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same kind, it will be hard to find one with which they 
need to fear a comparison. It may desenre obfenration, 
that, when Pope wrote long afterward in praise of Addi- 
son, he has copied, at least has resembled, Tickell. 

He produced another piece of the same kind at the appear- 
ance of CatOy with equal skill, but not equal happiness. 

When the ministers of queen Anne were negotiating 
with France, Tickell published The Prospect of Peace, a 
poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the nation 
from the pride of conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity. 
How far Tickell, whom Swift afterward mentioned as 
JVhiggmimus, had then connected himself with any party, 
is not clear ; this poem certainly did not flatter the prac- 
tices, or promote the opinions, of the men by whom he was 
afterward befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in power, 
suffered his friendship to prevail over his public spirit, and 
gave in the Spectator great praises of Tickell's poem. It 
was read at that time with so much favour, that six editions 
were sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sang The Royal Pro^ 
gress; which, being inserted in the Spectator, is w^li 
known ; and of which it is just to say, that it is neither 
high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tickell's life 
was the publication of the first book of the Iliad, as trans- 
lated by hitaself, in apparent opposition to Pope's Homers 
of which the first part made its entrance into the world at 
the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both 
good ; but that TickelFs was the best that ever was made; 
and with Addison, the wits, his adherents and followers, 
Were certain to concur. 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial judge ; 
for he considered him as the writer of TickelFs version, 
and always in his Art of Sinking quotes this book as the 
work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; the 
palm is now given universally to Pope ; but the first lines 
of Tickell's were rather to be preferred ; and Pope seems 
to have since borrowed something from them in the cor- 
rection of his own. 

g2 
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When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell 
gave what assistance his pen would supply. His Letter 
to Avignon stands high among party poems ; it expresses 
contempt without coarseness, and superiority without in- 
solence. It had the success which it deserved, being five 
times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, 
when ha went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sun- 
derland, took him thither, and employed him in public 
business ; and when (1717) afterwards he rose to be secre- 
tary of state, made him under-secretary. Their friendship 
seems to have continued without abatement ; for, when 
Addison died, he left him the charge of publishing his 
works, with a solemn recommendation to the patronage 
of Craggs, 

. To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or embel- 
lished his earlier conjpositions; but neither he nor Addison 
ever produced nobler lines than are contained in the third 
and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more sublime or more 
elegant funeral poem to be found in the whole compass of 
English literature. 

He was afterward (about 1725) made secretary to the 
lords justices of Ireland, a place of great honour; in which 
he continued till 1740, when he died on the twenty-third 
of April, at Bath. 

To Tickell cannot be refused a high place among the 
minor poets. With respect to his personal character, he 
is said to have been a man of gay conversation, at least a 
temperate lover of wine and company, and in his domestic 
relations without censure.* 

Some judicious criticisms, supported by examples, upon 
Lord Bacon's History of Henry VII.,t and also. Remarks 
upon Human Happiness,t were written by the unfortunate 
Eustace Budgell. In enumerating the particulars which 
constitute his idea of felicity, he has omitted religion; and 
the omission is less pardonable, as he puts his sentiments 
in the mouth of the Guardian, at the time he is instructing 
the family of the Lizards. 

Mr. Hughes was the author of the observations upoiif 
* Johnson's Lives. t No. 25. t No; St. 
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the tragedy of Othello, and the annexed story in No. 37 ; 
and likewise of three letters now subjoined to the Guardian, 
but which were not published till the year 1772, when they 
appeared in Duncombe's Collection of Letters. 

The ingenious visions in Nos. 56 and 66 were contributed 
by Dr. Parnell, whose life, as well as those of the two 
preceding gentlemen, we have given in former prefaces. 

John Gat, the poet, was author of No. 149, alight paper, 
but embellished with a parallel between poetry and dress. 
The first paragraph also in No. 1 1 is usually ascribed to 
him, though not upon any certain authority. He was born 
near Barnstaple, in Devonshire, in the year 1688, and after 
^eing educated at the free-school of that town, was placed 
an apprentice to a silk-mercer in London. He soon, how- 
ever, emancipated himself from an employment which was 
nnsuited to his taste, and became secretary to the duchess 
of Monmouth. He began to cultivate poetry, and by de- 
dicating his Rural Sports to Mr. Pope, he gained the friend- 
ship of that gentleman, and a warm and durable friendship 
was cemented between them. He wrote several pieces for 
the stage, of which his Beggars^ Opera met with the most 
distinguished success. Of his other productions his Fables 
are the best known. He died in December, 1732, and was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. As a man he was much 
and justly beloved by his friends : as a poet, he possessed 
grace and facility without any great strength or fire. In 
one character he has the claim of originality; and is praised 
by Dr. Johnson as the inventor of the ballad opera in this 
country. 

No. .86, containing 4ome valuable remarks on poetical 
descriptions, is generally ascribed to Dr. Edward Young, 
author of the Night Thoughts. His father was dean of 
Sarum, and rector of Upham, in Hampshire; at which last 
place the son was born in June, 1681. After being edu- 
cated at Winchester, betook his degrees in law at Oxford, 
and obtained a fellowship at All-Souls' College. Although 
he seems originally to have designed himself for the legal 
profession, yet he abandoned it for the church; and having 
taken orders, was made chaplain to George II., and re* 
ceived from his college the rectory 6f Welwyn, in Hert- 
fordshire. At this living he died in April, 1765, at the age 
of eighty-four. He was the author of some tragedies, be- 
g3 
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sides various poem»; and his writings abound with splendid 
and forcible passages, though they are often disfigured 
with affected conceits, and too frequent use of antithesis. 

No. 16, a paper of considerable elegance upon the sub- 
ject of song-writing, is theproduction of Ambrose Philips, 
whose name frequently occurs in conneiclbn with the Spec- 
tator and Guardian. His academical education (says Dr. 
Johnson) he received at St. John's College in Cambridge, 
where he first solicited the notice of the world by some 
English verses, in the collection published by the university 
on the death of queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what station 
he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He must have 
published his Pastorals before the year 1708, because they 
are evidently prior to those of Pope. 

He afterward (1709) addressed to the universal patron, 
the duke of Dorset, a**^Poetical Letter from Copenhagen," 
which was published in the Tatler, and is by Pope in one 
of his first letters mentioned with high praise, as the pro- 
duction of a man " who could write very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous whig, and therefore easily found 
access to Addison and Steele; but his ardour seems not 
to have procured him anything more, than kind words; 
since he, was reduced to translate the "Persian Tales" 
for Tonson, for which he was afterward reproached, 
with this addition of contempt, that he worked for half-a- 
Grown. 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage " The Distrest Mo- 
ther,'* almost a translation of Racine's " Andromaque." 
Such a work requires n6 uncomvion powers; but the 
fnends of Philips exerted every art to promote his interest. 
Before the appearance of the play, a whole " Spectator," 
none indeed of the best, was devoted to its praise; while it 
yet continued to be acted, another " Spectator" was writ- 
ten, to tell what impression it made upon Sir Roger; and 
pn the first night, a select audience, says Pope,* was called 
together to applaud it. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His 

play was applauded; his translations from Sappl^a had 

been published in "The Spectator;" he was an important 

and distinguished associate of clubs, witty and political; 

• Spence. 
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^d nothing was wanting to his happiness, but that he 
should be sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from 
the public was his Six Pastdrals, which, flattering the 
imagination with Arcadian scenes, probably found many 
readers, and might have long passed as a pleasing amuse- 
ment, had they not been unhappily too much commended. 

Not long afterwards. Pope made the first display of his 
powers in four Pastorals, written in a very different form. 
Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his 
pattern. Philips endeavoured to be natural. Pope laboured 
to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addison's 
companions, who were ever willing to push him into repu- 
tation. The " Guardian" gave an account of Pastoral, 
partly critical^ and partly historical ; in which, when the 
merit of the moderns is compared, Tasso and Guarini ar^ 
censured for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements ; 
find, upon the whole, the Italians and French are all ex- 
cluded from rural poetry; and the pipe of the pastoral 
muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser to 
Philips. 

. With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was not 
much delighted; he therefore drew a comparison of Phi- 
lips's performance with his own, in which, with an unex- 
ampled and unequalled artifice of irony, though he has 
himself always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
Philips. The design of aggrandizing himself he disgm'sed 
with such dexterity, that, though Addison discovered it^ 
Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope 
by publishing his paper. Published however it was 
(*' Guard. 40."): and from that time Pope and Philips 
lived in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants; but Philips, 
though he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope 
with another weapon^ and charged him, as Pope thought, 
with Addison's approbation, as disaffected to the govem- 
pient. 

Even with this he was not satisfied; for, indeed, there 
is no appearance that any regard was paid to hipxlamours. 
He proceeded to grosser insults, ana hung up a rod at 
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Batton'i, with which he threatened to chastise Pope, who 

appears to have been extremely exasperated; for in the 

first edition of his Letters he calls Philips '' rascal/' and in 

the last still charges him with detaining hi his hands the 

subscriptions for Homer delivered to him by the Hanover 

Club. 

It was never suspected/^e suppose, that he meant to ap- 
propriate the money ; he only delayed, and with sufficient 
meanness, the gratification of him by whose prosperity he 
was pained. 

Men sometimes suflPer by injudicious kindness: Philips 
became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the absurd 
admiration of his friends, who decorated him with honorary 
garlands, which the first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of Hanover 
every whig expected to be happy. Philips seems to have 
obtamed too little notice ; he caught few drops of the 
golden shower, though he did not omit what flattery could 
perform. He was only made a Commissioner of the Lot- 
tery (1717), and, what did not much elevate his character, 
a justice of the peace. 

Tlie success of his first play must naturally dispose him 
to turn his hopes towards the stage : he did not however 
soon commit himself to the mercy of an audience, but con- 
tented himself with the fame already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (1722) **The Briton," a tragedy 
which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected; 
though one of the scenes, between Vance the British 
prince, and Valens the Roman general, is confessed to be 
written with great dramatic skill, animated by spirit truly 
poetical. 

He had not been idle, though he had been silent; for he 
exhibited another tragedy the same year, on the story of 
" Humphry duke of Gloucester." This tragedy is only re- 
membered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called ** The 
Freethinker," in conjunction with associates, of whom one 
was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minister of a parish in 
Southwark, was of so much consequence to the govern- 
ment, that he was m^de first bishop of Bristol, and after- 
wards primate of Ireland, where his piety and his charity 
will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed under 
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the direction Of Boulter would have tiothidg in it indecent 
or licentious ; its title is to be understood as implying only- 
freedom from unreasonable prejudice. It has been re- 
printed in volumes, but is little read ; nor can impartial 
criticism recommend it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal essays ; 
but he knew how to practise the liberality of greatness and 
the fidelity of friendship. When he was advanced to the 
height of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget the com- 
panion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be slenderly 
supported, he took him to Ireland, as partaker of his for- 
tune ; and, making him his secretary, added such prefer- 
ments, as enabled him to represent the county of Armagh 
in the Irish parliament. 

In December 1726 he was made secretary to the lord 
chancellor ; and in August 1733 became judge of the pre- 
rogative court. 

After the death of his patron he continued some years 
in Ireland ; but at last longing, as it seems^ for his native 
country, he returned (1748) to London, having doubtless 
survived most of his friends and enemies, and among them 
his dreaded antagonist Pope. He found however the duke 
of Newcastle still living, and to him he dedicated his 
poems collected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred pounds, 
he now certainly hoped to pass some years of life in plenty 
and tranquillity ; but his hope deceivea him ; he was struck 
with a palsy, and died June 18, 1749, in his seventy-eighUi 
year. 

Of the " Distrest Mother" not much is pretended to be 
his own, and therefore it is no subject of criticism : his 
other tWo tragedies are not below mediocrity, nor above 
it. Among the poems comprised in his collection, the 
" Letter from Denmark'* may be justly praised; the Pas* 
torals, which by the writer of the " Guardian" were ranked 
as one of the four genuine productions of the rustic 
muse, cannot surely be despicable. That they exhibit a 
inode of life which does not exist, nor ever existed, is not 
to be objected : the supposition of such a state is allowed 
to Pastoral. In his other poems he cannot be denied the 
praise of lines sometimes elegant^ but he has seldom 
much force, or much comprehension. The pieces that 
please best are those whichi from Pope and Pope's adhe- 
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rtnUf procurtd him the name of Nambj/ Pamby, the poems 
of short lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and 
characters, from Walpole, *< the steerer of the realm," to 
Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers are sn^ooth 
and sprightly, and the diction is seldom faulty. They are 
not loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been 
Written by Addison, they would have bad admirers : little 
things are not valued, but when they are done by those 
who can do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he 
may fall below his sublimity; he will be allowed, if he has 
less 6re, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least 
half his book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued most 
himself that part which the critic would reject.* 

No. 93, which displays a good portion of learning and 
talent^ was written by the Rev. William Wotton. He 
was born at Wrentham, in Sufifolk (of which parish his father 
was rector), on the 13th of August, 1666. He was such 
an instance of precocious talent, that he was admitted at 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, before he was ten years old ; 
and at twelve he is reported to have been skilled not only 
in the classical, but also the chief oriental languages. He 
obtained a fellowship at St. John's College; and having 
entered the church, was appointed to a prebend of Salis- 
bury, besides other preferment. His Reflections upon An» 
dent and Modern Learning was published in 1694$ and 
having ventured to subjoin Bentley's celebrated Disserta- 
tions vpon Philaris to his second edition, he incurred the 
hostility of Swift, and was satirized by him in his Tale of 
a Tvb, and Battle of the Books, Besides other learned 
undertakings, Wotton was engaged in a Latin translation 
of the Welsh laws, which was not published till after his 
death. He died on the 13th of February, 1726, distin- 
guished for the most profound learning, and the most ex- 
tensive acquirements. 

A Modest Apology for Punning (No. 36) is One of the best 
defences of that species of wit which can be written, and 
was contributed by Dr. Thomas Biuch, chancellor and 
prebendary of Worcester. 

The Rev. Deane Bartelett was author of No. 30, On 
• Li TVS of the Poet*. 
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the Merits of the speculative and active parts of Mankind. 
The description of a gentleman and a mechanic^ and the 
satire upon the free-thinkers, are excellent. 

Mr. Lawrence Eusden (noticed in the Preface to the 
Spectator) contributed the humorous letter at the begin- 
ning of No. 124; and two translations from Claudian in 
Nos. 127 and 164. 

Dr. Zachary Pearce * wrote the entertaining Account 
of the Silent Club in No. 121. 

The letter in No. 118, signed N. R. was written by Ni- 
cholas RowE, the poet. He was horn at Little Berkford, 
in Bedfordshire, and after his education at Westminster 
under the famous Dr. Busby, was entered a student of the 
Middle Temple. The stage, however, having more attrac* 
tions for him than the law, he produced several tragedies, 
of which The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore still retain their 
popularity. He executed aUo a good translation ol 
Lucan s Pharsalia, and held with dignity the office of poet- 
laureat. He died the 6th of December, 1718, and was 
honoured with a burial in Westminster Abbey. 

The contributions of Mr, Martyk, Mr. Carey, and 
Mr. Ikcb, who are acknowledged to have written in th$ 
Guardian, have not been ascertained. 

* See Prefnce to Spectator. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

IN the chai^cter of Guaiirdian, it behoves me to do ho- 
nour to such as have deserved w^U of societj, and 
laid out worthy and manly qualities, in the service of the 
public. No man has more eminently distinguished him? 
self thi^ way, than Mr. Cadogan; with a contempt of plea- 
sure, rest, and ease, when called to th^ duties of your 
glorious profession, you have liviBd in a familiarity with 
dangers, ant}, with a strict eye upon the final purpose of 
the attempt, havQ wholly disregarded what should befel 
yourself in the prosecution of it; thus has life risen to you 
^s fast as you resigned it, and every new hour, for having 
so frankly lent the preceding moments to the cause of 
justice and of liberty, has come home to you, improved 
with honour : this happy distinction, which is so very pe- 
culiar to you, with the addition of industry, vigilancie, 
patience of labour, thjrst,and hunger, in common with the 
meanest soldier, has pade your present fortune unenvied. 
jPor the public always reaped greater advantage, from thei 
example of successnil merit, than the deserving man him- 
self can possibly be possessed of; your country knows 
how eminently you excel in the several parts of military 
skill, whether in ?issigning th^ encampment, accommo- 
dating the troops, leading to the charge, or pursuing th^ 
enemy : the retreat being the only part of the profes^sioa 
^vhich has not fallen within tba experience of those whp 
learned their warfare under the duke of Marlborough. 
But the true and honest purpose of this epistle is to desire 
B 2 
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DEDICATIONS, 
a place in your friendship, Wthout pretending to add any 
tfaug to your reputation, who, by your own gallant actions, 
liave acquired that your name throueh M ages shall be 
read with honour, wherever mention shall be made of that 
illustrious captain. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and most humble servant, 
The Guardian. 



VOL. II. 

TO MR. PULTENEY.' 
SIR, 

The greatest honour of human life, is to live well with 
men of merit ; and I hope you will pardon me the vanity 
of publishing, by this means, my happiness in being able 
to name you among my friends. The conversation of a 
gentleman, that has a refined taste of letters, and a dis- 
position in which those letters found nothing to correct, 
but very much to exert, is a good fortune too uncommon 
to be enjoyed in silence. In others, the greatest business 
of learning is to weed the soil ; in you, it had nothing else 
to do, but to bring forth fruit. ' Affability, complacency. 




in your familiarity, I know not how to do you the justice 
of celebrating you for the choice of an Elegant and worthy 
acquaintance, with whom you live in the happy communi- 
cation of generous sentiments, which contribute, not only 
to your own mutual entertainment and improvement, but 
to the honour and service of your country. Zeal for the 
public good is the characteristic of a man of honour and a 
gentleman, and must take place of pleasures, profits, and 
all other private gratifications. Whoever wants this mo- 
tive, is an open enemy, or an inglorious neuter to man- 
kind, in proportion to the misapplied advantages with 
whidi nature and fortune have blessed him. But you have 



* Afterwards Earl of Bath. 
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%i^vil mmfLteA i^h ^)>Ier views, and kj^w ti^ tHe disr 
ItiacttPO of ly^alth s^nd plepteou^ drGunuytances^as a. Ujl 
upon au hiEip^t mind, to endeavour, as much as th^ qi^ 
^mrr^nqes of life will give him leave, to gu^^d the proper- 
ti^ of pth^rs., jand b^ vigjUapt for the good 0|f tiis fellow* 
subjects. 

, This .generous incli^^tiop, no roan ppssesses in a 
W^xm^r df^ree than youfSjClf ; which that H^ven would 
reward with loiig pop^e^s^^n of that reputation into which 
you hav$ m^ide so early %n entrance, the reputation of 9 
m^ of 8en$.e, a good citizen, apd agreeable companion, 
a disinterested friend, ^fid ,^n unbiased patriot, is tha 
hearty prayer of. 

Sir, jrour most obliged, 

and mo^t obeSent, humble servant. 

The Guardian. 



THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 

It is a justice which Mr. Ii^onside owes gentlemen who 
have sent him their assistances GrOm time to time, in th^ 
carrying on of this Work, to acknowledg<e that obligataop^ 
though at the same time he himself dwindles into the cha-' 
ractcr of a mere publisher, by making the acknowledge 
ment. But whether a man does it out of justice or grati- 
.tude, or any other virtuous reason or not, it is also a pru- 
dential act to take no more upon a man than he can bear. 
Too large a credit has made many a bankrupt, but taking 
even less than a man can answer with ease, is a sure fund 
for extending it whenever his occasions require. All those 
papers which are distinguished by the mark of a Hand, 
were written by a gentleman who has obliged* the world 
with productions too sublime to admit that the Author of 
them should receive any addition to his reputation, from 
such loose occasional thoughts as make up these little trea- 
tises. For which reason his name shall be concealed. 
Those which are marked with a Star, were composed by 
Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedications, with the Epistle 

B 3 
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of an Author to Himself, The Cfub of Little Men, The 
Receipt to make an Epic Poem, The Paper of the Gardens 
of Alcinous, and the Catalogue of Greens, tiiat against 
Barbarity to Animals, and some others, have Mr. Pope 
for their Author. Now I mention this gentleman, I take 
this opportunity, out of the affection I have for his person 
and respect to his merit, to let the world know, that he is 
now translating Homer's Iliad by subscription. He has 
giv^n ^od proof of his ability for the work, and the men 
of greatest wit and learning of this nation, of all parties, 
are, according to their different abilities, zealous encou-^ 
ragers, or solicitors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from Goatho 
of the Cures performed by Flattery, and that of comparing 
Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay's. Mr. Martin, Mr. Phi- 
lips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince, and 
Mr. Hughes, have obliged the town with e.ntertaining 
Discourses in these volumes ; and Mr. Berkeley, of Tri- 
nity-college in Dublin, has embellished them with many 
excellent arguments in honour of religion and virtue. Mr. 
Pamell will, I hope, forgive me that without his leave I 
mention, that I have seen his hand on the like occasion. 
There are some Discourses of a less pleasing nature which 
relate to the divisions amowst us, and such (lest any of 
these gentlemen should suffer from unjust suspicion) I 
must impute to the right auUior of them, who is one Mr. 
Steele, of Langunnor, in the county of Carmarthen, in 
South Wales. 
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N° 1. THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1713. 

Illc quem requiris. — ^Mabt. Epig. ii. 1.- 

He, whom you seek. 

THERE is no passloa so aniversal, hovrever diversiBed 
or disguised under different forms and appearances, 
as the vanity of being known to the,rest of mankind, and 
communicating a man's parts, virtues, or qualifications^ to 
the world : this is so strong upon men of great genius, that 
they have a restless fondness for satisfying the world in 
the mistakes they might possibly be under, with relation 
even to their physiognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent pen^- 
man, has taken care to affix his own image.oppositetothe 
title-page of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs the 
youth of his nation to arrive at a flourishing hand. The 
author of the Key to Interest, both simple and conipound, 
containing practical rules plamly expressed in words at 
length for all rates of interest and tiroes of payment for 
what time soever, makes up to us the misfortune of his 
living at Chester, by following the example of the abover 
mentioned Airs, and coming up to town, over against his 
title-page, in a very becoming periwig, and,a flowing robe 
or mantle, enclosed in a circle of foliages ; below his por- 
traiture, for our farther satisfaction as to the age of that 
useful writer, is subscribed, «* Johannes Ward de cvoitat. 
Cestrice, mtat. stuz 58. An. D&m. 1706.*' JThe serene aspect 
of these writers, joined with the great encouragement I 
observe is given to another, or what is indeed to be sus- 
pected, ill which he indulges himself, confirmed me in the 
notion I have of the prevalence of ambition this way. The 
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author whom I hint at shall be nameless, but his counte 
nance is communicated to the public in several views and 
aspects drawn by the most eminent painters, and for- 
warded by engravers, artists by way of mezzotinto, etchers, 
and the like.* There was, I remember, some years ago, 
oncf John Gale, a fellow that played upon a pipe, and di- 
verted the multitude by dancing in a ring they made about 
him, whose face became generally known, and the artists 
employed their skill in delineating his features, because 
every man was a judge of the similitude of them. There 
is little else, than what this John Gale arrived at, in the 
advantages men enjoy from cpipmon fame ; yet do I fear 
it has always a part in moving us to exert ourselves in 
such things, as ought to derive their beginnings from no- 
bler considerations. But I think it is no great matter to 
. the public what is the incentive which makes men bestow 
tine in tbeir service^ provided tbeve be any thing useful 
iawlifttthey produce; I iihaU proceed therefore to give an 
aecouBt of my intended labours, not without some hope of 
having my vanity at the end of diem, indulged in the sort 
jabove-mentioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guardian, had I 
«ot maturely considered, that the qualities necessary for 
dmng the duties of that character, proceed from the inte- 
grity of the mind, more than the excellence of the under- 
standing. The former of these quali6cations it is in thfe 
power of every man to arrive at: and the more he en4ea- 
vours that way, the less will he want the advantages of 
the latter; to be faithful, to be honest, to be just, is what 
you will demand in ther^shoice of your Guardian ; or if you 
iind added to this, that he is pleasant, ingenious » and 
-agreeable, there will overflow -satisfactions which make for 
theorftament, if not so immediately to the use, of your 
iife. As to the diverting part of this paper, by what as- 
sistance I shall be capacitated for that, as well as what 
pools I have g^ven of my behaviour as to integrity in for- 
4ner life, will appear from my history to be delivered iti 
teaming disooursvs. The main purpose of the work shall 
4)6, ta protect the modest, tk^ifidustrious; to celebrate th^ 
wise, the <valiant ; to encourage the good, the pious; to 

*• Dc^SacbevercIl, >vIio was highly honoured iii thi^ wuy^beipg placed 
In Effigy on handl^H^hiefs; fans, urinals, &c. 
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6)nfrOQt the impudent, the idle ; to contemn the vaio, the 
cowardly; and to disappoint the wicked and profane. This 
work capnotbe carried oh but by preserving a strict regard, 
not only tp the duties but civilities of life, with the utmost 
impartiality towards things and persons. The unjust ap- 
plicatipn of t^ advantages of breeding and fortune, is the 
source of all calamity both public and private ; the correc- 
tion, therefore, or rather admonition, of a Guardian, in all 
the occurrences of a various being, if given with a bene- 
yolent spirit would certainly/be of general service* 
. In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I shall 
pubh'sh in respective papers whatever I think may conduce 
to the advancement of the conversation of gentlemen, the 
improvement of ladies, the wealth of traders, and the en^ 
couragement of artificers. The circumstances relating to 
those who excel in mechanics, shall be considered with, 
particular application* It is not to be immediately con- 
ceived by such as have not turned themselves to reflections 
of that kind, that Providence, to enforce and endear the 
necessity of social life, has given one man's hands to an- 
other man's head, and the carpenter, the smith, the. joiner, 
are as immediately necessary to the mathematician, as my 
amanuensis will be to me, to write much fairer than I can 
myself. I am so well convinced of this truth, that L shall 
have a particular regard to mechanics ; and to shew my 
honour for them, I shall place at their head the painter^ 
This gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic ; but as to his conception, his spirit, and design, he 
is hardly below even the poet, in liberal art. It will be, 
from these considerations, useful to make the world see 
the aflinity between all wprks which are beneficial to man- 
kind is much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of scho- 
lars will at all times allow. But I am from experience 
convinced of the importance of mechanic heads, and shalU 
therefore take them all into my care, from Rowley, who ia 
improving the globes of the earth and heavens in Fleet- 
street, to Bat. Pigeon,* the hair-cutter in the Strand.^ 

But it will be objected upon what pretensions I take 
upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or nearest friend of 
all the world. How my head is accomplished for this em- 
ployment towards the public, from the long exercise of it 

? A shop was kept under this name, tUl very lately, almost opposi^ 
Anrndd-street. 
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m a private ciq>acll^, will appear by reading me the two or 
^liutee next days with dilig^ence and attention. There is no 
other paper m hemg which tends to this purpose. They are 
aM)tt of them histories, or advices of public transactions; 
bat as.those representations affect the passions of my read- 
ets, r shaH sometimes take care, the day after a foreign 
waail:, to give them an account of what it has brought. 
The parties amongst us are too violent to make it possible 
to pass them by without observation. As to these matters, 
I shall be impartial^ though I cannot be neuter : I am, with 
tebtioii to the government of the churchy a Tory; with re- 
gard to the state, a Whig. 

• The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling and 
digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the Kke, oblige 
me to vahie my papet a half-penny above all other 
kalf-slieets.* And all persons who have any thing to 
•ooHmunicate to me, are desired to direct their letters 
(postage-paid) to Nestor Ironside, Esq. at Mr. Tonson's 
iaa the Strand. I declare, before-hand, that I will at no 
time be conversed with any other way than by letter : for 
as I am an ancient man, I shall find enough to do td give 
Cffders, proper for their service, to whom I am by will of 
their parents Guardian, though I take that to be too nar- 
row a scene for me to pass my whole life in. But I have 
fffi my wards so well oif my hatids, and they are so able to 
act for themselves, that I have little to do but give a hint, 
and all that I desire to be amended is altered accordingly. 
My design upon the whole is no leiss than to make the 
pulfHt, the bar, and the stage, all act in concert in the care 
of piety, justice, and virtue; for I am past all the regards 
of this life, and have nothing to manage with any person 
or party, but to deliver myself as becomes an old man with 
one foot in the grave, and one who 'thinks he is passing to 
^bemity. All sorrows which can arrive at me are compre- 
hended in the sense of guilt and pain ; if I can keep clear of 
these two evils, I shall not be apprehensive of any other. 
Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, are excrescences of the 
tnind, which I have cut off long ago : but as they are ex- 
<Hresdences which do not only deform, but also torment 
those on whom they grow, I shall do all I can to persuade 
all'Othera to take the same measures for their cure which I 
have, ^ - 

* Price two-pence. Guard, in Folio. 
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1^2. FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1718- 

T^ ^eadie»t^ay to ftroceed ia my great undertaking, 
ib to explain who I am myself that promise to give the 
ilowti Ci da% haLlf-sheef: I sh^H therefore enter into my 
oif^ history, without losing any time in preamble. I Was 
l^rn in tl^ year 1642, at a^one house within half a mile , 
of the town of Brentford, in the connty of Middlesex^ 
•my parents were of ability to bestow upon Ine a liberal edu- 
cation, aind of a humour to think that a great happiness 
even in a fortune whidi was but just enough to keep me 
abdve want. In ray sixteenth year I was admitted a coni- 
moner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford. It is one great ad* 
tafitage, limonjg many more, which tnen educated at our 
Uiilversities do usually enjoy above others, that they often 
contract friehdcfhips there, which are of service to them in 
aU'the^rts of their future life. This good fortune hap- 
pened to me ; for during the time of my bein^ ah under- 
graduate, I became intimately acquamted with Mr. Am- 
brose Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of the neigh- 
botlrmg college. I have the honour to be well known to 
Mr. Josiah PuUen,* of our hall above-mentioned ; and at- 
tribute the florid old age I now enjoy to my constant morn- 
ing v^aFks up Hedington-hill, in his cheerful company. If 
the gentleman be still living, I hereby give him my humble 
seftrrlce. But as I was going to say, I contracted in my 
esrtly youth an intimate friendship with young Mr. Lizard, 
of Ndnhatnptonshire. ^He* was sent for a little before he 
W8ts of bachdor^'s standing, to be married to Mrs. Jane 
Lizatid, an heiress, whose fkther' would have it so for the 
sake of the'riame. Mr. Ambrose knew nothing of it till 
he 'eatti^UoLizard-hall, dn Saturday night ; sawthe young 
ladyHt dinner the next day, and was married, by order of 
his fkther. Sir Ambrose, between eleven and twelve the 
Tuesday following. Some years after, when my friend 
earae to be Sir Ambrose himself, and finding upon proof 
of her,'that he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave the 
euifitte*who joined their hands the parsonage Of Welt, not 
•fcrbff Welhngborough.^ My friend was married in thfe 

• "See Wood's Athena Oxon. Vol. II. p. 115, edit. 1691. 
t Tbifl is a Buxtoie of tr«th and fiction! - A. 
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year 62, and every year following; for eighteen years to>> 
gether I left the college (except that year wherein I was 
chosen fellow of Lincob), and sojourned at Sir Ambrose's 
for the months of June^ July, and August. I remember 
very well, that it was on the 4th of July in the year 1674, 
that I was reading in an arbour to my friend, and stopped 
of a sudden, observing he did not attend. ^' Lay by your 
book," said he, *' and let us take a turn in the grass^waik, 
for I have something to say to you." After a silence for 
about forty yards, walking both of us with our eyes down<- 
ward, one big to hear, the other to speak a matter of great 
importance. Sir Ambrose expressed himself to this effect: 
** My good friend," said he, " you may have observed that 
from the first moment I was in your company at Mr. Wil- 
lis's chambers at University college, I ever after sought and 
courted you ; that inclination towards you has improved 
from similitude of manners, if I paay so say, when I tell 
you I have not observed in any man a greater candour and 
simplicity of mind than in yourself. You are a man that 
are not inclined to launch into the world, but prefer secu* 
rity and ease in a collegiate or single life, to going into the 
cares which necessarily attend a public character, or that 
of a master of a family. You see within, my son Marma- 
duke, my only child ; I have a thousand anxieties upon 
me concerning him, the greater part of which I would 
transfer to you, and when I do so, I would make it, in plain 
English, worth your while." He would not let me speak, 
but proceeded to inform me, that he had laid the whole 
scheme of his affairs upon that foundation. As soon as 
we went into the house, he gave me a bill upon his gold- 
smith* in London, of two thousand pounds, and told me 
with that he had purchased me, with all the talents! was 
master of, to be of his family, to educate his son, and to do 
all that should ever lie in my power fojr the service of him 
and his to my life's end, according to such powers; trusts 
and instructions, as I should hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for me, and^ 
without doubt, suppose I told my friend he had retained 
me with a fortune to do that which I should have thought 
myself obliged to by friendship: but, as he was a prudent 
man, and acted upon rules of life, which were least liable 
^ A banker was called a gelcUmitb m 1715, 
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to the. variation of humour, time, or'season, I was content^ 
ed to be obliged by him in his own way ; and bdieved I 
should never enter into any aHiance which should diireit 
me from pursuing the interests of his family, of which I 
should hereafter understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose 
told me, he should lay no injunction upon me, which 
should be inconsistent with any inclination I might have 
hereafter to change my condition. All he meant was, in 
general, to insure his nimily from that pest of great estaties, 
the mercenary men of business who act for them, and in a 
few years become creditors to their masters in greater 
sums than half thie income of their lands amounts tOf 
though it is visible all which gave rise to their wealth was 
a slight salary, for turning all the rest, both estate and 
credit of that estate, to the use of their principals. To 
this purpose we had a very long conference that evening, 
the chief point of which was, that his only child Marma- 
duke was from that hour under my care, and I was engaged 
to turn all my thoughts to the service of the child ki par- 
ticular, and all the concerns of the family in general. My 
most excellent friend was so well satisfied with my beha- 
viour, diat he made me his executor, and guardian to his 
aon. My own conduct during that time, and my manner 
of educating his son Marmaduketo manhood, and the in- 
terest I had in him to the time of his death also, with my 
present conduct towards the numerous descendants of my 
old friend, will make, possibly, a series of history of com- 
mon life, as useful as the relations of the more pompous 
passages in the lives of princes or statesmen. The widow 
of Sir Ambrose, and the no less worthy relict of Sir Mar- 
maduke, are both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief entertainment 
will arise from what passes at the tea-table of my Lady 
Lizard. That lady is now in the forty-sixth year of her 
age, was married in the beginning of her sixteenth, is 
blessed with a numerous offspring of each sex, no less than 
#our sons and five daughters. She was the mother of this 
large family before she arrived at her thirtieth year : about 
which time she lost her husband Sir Marraaduke Lizard, 
a gentleman of great virtue and generosity. He left be- 
hind him an improved paternal estate of six thoiisaiid 
pounds a year to his eldest son, and one year's revenue in 

c 
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seady money as a portion to each younger chfld. My 
lady's Cbristian name is Aapasia; and as it may give a 
coptain dignity toour style to mention lier by that name, 
we beg leare ait discretion to say Lady lizard or Aspasia, 
aooording to ike matter we shall treat of. When she shaH 
be consulting about her cash, her rents, her household 
affiiirs, we wHluse the move Eeuniliar name; and when she 
is emploved in the forming the minds and sentiments of 
her children, exerting hendkf in the acts of charity, or 
speaking of maUers ^ rdiiponor piety, for the elevatiom 
of style we will use the word Aapasia. Aspasia is a lady 
ofgiieatttBderstaAdingand mMe spirit. She has passed 
sevend yenrs in wado^ood» withthatabstkient enjoyment 
of life, which has dene honour to her deceased husband^ 
«nd devolved reputation upon herchMdven. As she has 
bo4li «ons and daughters marriagei^le, she is visited by 
many on that aoeou»t, but by many more for her own 
merit. As there is no circvmstance in human life, whidi 
may n(A directly or tndtred^y concern a woman thus re- 
lated, there will be abundant matter offer itself from pas* 
sages in this fam%, to supply my readers with diverting^ 
and perhaps useful, notices for their conduct in all the In- 
cidents of human life. Placing money on mortgages, in 
the funds, upon bottomry, and almost all other ways of 
improving the fortune of a family, are pmctised by my Lady 
Lizard with the best skill and advice. 

The members of this family, their cares, passions. In- 
terests^ and diversions, shall be represented from time to 
time, as news from the tea-table of so accomplished a wo- 
man as the intelligent and discreet Lady Lizard. 



No 8. SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1718. 

Quicqaid est ilhid, quod sentit, quod sapit, quod volt, quod yiget, ce* 
leste et divinuxn est, ob eamque rem stemum sit necesse est. 

CiCEBO. 

Wbaitover that be» wbidi thinks, which understands, which wills, whil^ 
acts, it is something celestial and dijine, and, upon that 'aocottat« 
mustnecesaanly be etemaL 

I AM d»rerted from the account I was giving the town 
of my Darticidar coneemsy by casting my eye upon a 
treatise, wnich I could not OTerlook witl^^ut an inexcusn- 
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ble nQgUgence^ and want of eoncero Ji» all the oml, as 
well: as religious^ iaterests of mankind. This piece kas 
for its title, A Discourse of Freetkinking, occasioned by 
the rise and growth of a Sect called Freethinkers,* The 
author very methodically enters upon his argument^ and 
says, " By freethinking, I mean the use of the umkersland- 
ing in endeavouring to find out the meaning of any pro^ 
position whatsoever, in considering the nature of the evi- 
dence for» or against, and in judging of it according to the 
seeming force or weakness of the evidence/' Asisoon as 
he has delivered this definition, from which one wotild ex- 
pect he did not design to shew a particular inclination for 
or against any thing before be had considered it, be gives 
up all title to the character of a freethinker, with the most 
aplparent prejudice against a body of men, whom of all 
other a good man would be most- careful not to violate, I 
mean men in holy orders. Persons who have devoted 
themselves to the service of God, are venerable to all who 
fear him.; and it is a certain cbaracteristie ef a dissolute 
and ungoverned mind, to rail or speak disrespectftilly of 
thcRi in generaL It is certain^ that in so great a crowd of 
men some will intrude, who are of tempers very unbecom- 
ing their function : but because ambitioB and avarice are 
4U>metinie6 lodged in that bosom, which ought to be the 
4we}ling of sanctity and devotion* must this unreasonable 
author vilify the whole order ? He has not taken the least 
care to disguise his being an enemy to the persons against 
whom he writes, nor any where granted that the institution 
of religious men to serve at the altar, and instruct such 
who are not as wise as himself, is at all necessary or de- 
sirable ; but proceeds, vrithout the least apology, to under- 
mine their credit, and frustrate their labours : whatever 
clergymen, in disputes against each other, have unguard- 
edly uttered, is here recorded in such a manner as to af- 
fect religion itself, by wresting concessions to its di^^van- 
tage from its own teachers. If this be true, af sure any 
man that reads the discourse must allow it is ; and if re- 
ligion is the strongest tie of human society ; in what man- 
ner are we to treat this our common enemy, who promotes 
.the growth of such a sect as he calls freethinkers? He 
that should bum a house, and justify the action by assert- 
- • By Anthony CoHiM. 

C 2 
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iog be is a free agent, would be more excusable than tbW 
author in uttering what he has from the right of a free- 
thinker. But there are a set of dry, joyless, dull fellows, 
who want capacities and talents to make a figure amongst 
mankind upon benevolent and generous principles, that 
think to 'Surmount their own natural meanness, by laying 
o£Eiences in the way of such as make it their endeavour to 
excel upon the received maxims and honest arts of life. 
If it were possi&le to laugh at so melancholy an affair as 
what hazards salvation, it would be no unpleasant inquiry 
to ask what satisfactions they reap, what extraordinary gra- 
ii6cation of sense, or what delicious libertinism this sect 
of freethinkers enjoy, after getting loose of the laws which 
confine the passions of other men ? Would it not be a 
Diatter of mirth to find, after ail, that the heads of this 
growing sect are sober wretches, who prate whole evenings 
over ccSffee, and have not themselves fire enough to be any 
fiyrther debauchees, than merely in principle ? These sages 
of iniquity are, it seems, themselves only speculatively 
wicked, and are contented that all the abandoned young 
men of the age^re kept safe from reflection by dabbling 
in their rhapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for which 
4heir doctrines leave them unaccountable. Thus do heavy 
xnortals only gratify a dry pride of heart, give up the in- 
terests of another world, without enlarging their gratifica- 
tions in this : but it is certain there are a sort of men that 
can puzzle truth, that cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. 
This same freethinker is a creature unacquainted with the 
emotions which possess great minds when they are turned 
ibr religion, and it is apparent that he is untouched with 
any such sensation as the rapture of devotion. Whatever 
one of these scorners may think, they certainly want parts 
to be devout; and a sense of piety towards heaven, as well 
AS the sense of any thing else, is lively and warm in pro- 
portion to the faculties of the head and heart. This gen- 
tleman may be assured he has not a taste for what he pre- 
.tends to decry, and the poor man is certainly more a 
blockhead than an atheist I must repeat, that he wants 
capacity to relish what true piety is ; and he is ascapable 
of writing an heroic poem, as making a fervent prayer. 
-When men are thus low and narrow in their apprehensions 
of things, and at the same time vain, they are naturally led 
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td think every thing they do not unden^nd, xtot to be 
oiDderstood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others, is a necessary consequence of their incapacity to 
jreceive it. The atheistical fellows who appeared in the 
last age did not serve the devil for nought, but revelled in 
lezcesses suitable to their principles; while in these un- 
happy days mischief is done for xnischiers sake. These 
freethinkers, who lead the lives of recluse students, for no 
Other purpose but to disturb the sentiments of other men, 
■put me in imnd of the monstrous recreation. of those late 
wild youths, who, without provocation, had a wantonness 
in stabbing and defacing those they met with. When such 
writers as this, who has no spirit but that of malice, pre- 
- tend to inform the age, mohocks and cut-throats may w6ll 
set up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perha^ps expected, that I should produce some 
instances of the ill intention of this freethinker, to support 
the treatment I here give him. In his 52d page he says, 

^* Secondly, The priest? throughout the world differ about 
Scriptures, and the authority dT Scriptures. The Bramins 
have a book of scripture called the Shai^ter. The Persees 
have tbeir Zundavastaw. The Bonzes of China have books 
written by the disciples of Fo-he, whom they call the ^ God 
and Saviour of the world, who was born to teach the way 
of salvation, and to give satisfaction for all men's sm.' 
The Talapoins of Siam have a book of scriptnre written by 
Sommonocodom, who, the Siamese say, was ^born of a 
virgin, and was the God expected iJy the universe.' The 
JDervises have their Alcoran." 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's great 
impartiality in setting down the accounts of these different 
cehgions. And I think it is pretty evident he delivers the 
jhatter with an air which betrays that the history of ** one 
born of a virgin" has as much authority with him from St. 
ScHnmonocodom as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats 
jBvelation. Then as to philosophy, he tells you, p. 136, 
-** Ctcero produces this as an instance of a probable opi- 
nion, that they who study philosophy do not believe there 
are any gods ; ind then, from consideration of various 
notions, he affirms Tully concludes, «* that there can be 
^nothing aftbr death." 

.. Aste wiwltftemisrepr^ents of Tully, the ^hort sentence 
c 3 
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on the head of this paper is enough to oppose; but who 
can haye patience to reflect upon the assemblage of im- 
postures among which our author places the religion of 
his country ? As for my part, I cannot see any possible 
interpretation to give this work, but a design to subvert 
«nd ridicule the authority of Scripture. The peace and 
tranquillity of the nation, and regards even above those, 
are so much concerned in this matter, that it is difficult to 
express sufficient sorrow for the offender, or indignation 
against him. But if ever man deserved to be denied the 
common benefits of air and water, it is the author of A 
Discourse of Freethinking. 



NM. MONDAY, MARCH 6, 1713. 

It matters not how falite or forc'd, 

So the best things be said o' th' worst ; 

It goes for nothing when 'tis said, 

Only the arrow's drawn to th* head. 

Whether it be a swan or goose 

They level at : So shepherds use 

To set the same m^k on the hip 

Both of their sound and rotten sheep. — Hudiuras. 

THOUGH most things which are wrong in their own 
nature are at once confessed and absolved in that 
single word Custom ; yet there are some, which as tjiey 
have a dangerous tendency, a thinking man will the less 
excuse, on that very account. Among these I cannot but 
reckon the common practice of dedications, which is of so 
much the worse consequence, as it is generally used by 
people of politeness, and whom a learned education for 
the most part ought to have inspired with nobler and 
juster sentiments. This prostitution of praise is not only 
a deceit upon the gross of mankind, who take their notion 
of characters from the learned ; but also the better sort 
must by this means lose some part at least of that desire 
of fame which is the incentive to getierous actions, when 
they find it promiscuously bestowed on the meritorioi(S and 
undeserving: nay, the author himself, let him be supposed 
to have ever so true a value for the patron, can find no 
terms to express it. but what have been already used, and 
rendered suspected by flatterers. Even truth itself in a 
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dedication is like an honest man in a disguise, or vtzor- 
masky and will appear a cheat by being dressed so like 
one. Though the merit of the person is beyond dispute, 
I see no reason that because one man is eminent, therefore 
another has a right to be impertinent and throw praises in 
bis face. 'Tis just the reverse of the practice of the ancient 
Komans, when a person was advanced to triumph for his 
services. As they hired people to rail at him in that cir- 
cumstance to make him as humble as they could, we have 
fellows to flatter him, and make him as proud as they can. 
Supposing the writer not to be mercenary, yet the great 
man is no more in reason obliged to thank him for his pic- 
ture in a dedication, than to thank a painter for that on a 
sign-post; except it be a less injury to touch the most sa- 
cred part of him, his character, than to make free with his 
countenance only. I should think nothing justified me in 
this point, but the patron's permission beforehand, that I 
should draw him, as like as 1 could ; whereas most authors 
proceed in this afl^irjust as a dauber I have heard of, who 
not being able to draw portraits after the life, was used to 
paint faces at random, and look out afterward for people 
whom he might persuade to be like them. To express .my 
notion of the thing in a word : to say more to a man than 
one thinks/ with a prospect of interest, is dishonest; and 
without it, foolish. And whoever has had success in such 
an undertaking, must of necessity, at once, think himself 
in his heart a knave for having done it, and his patron a 
fool for having believed it. 

I have sometimes been entertained with considering de- 
dications in n,o very common light. By observing what 
qualities our writers think it will be most pleasing to others . 
to compliment them with, one may form some judgment 
which are most so to themselves; and in consequence, what 
sort of people they are. Without this view one can read 
very few dedications but will give us cause to wonder how 
such things came to be said at all, or how they were said 
to such persons? I have known a hero complimented upon 
the decent majesty and state he assumed after victory, and 
a nobleman of a different character applauded for his con- 
descension to inferiors. This would have seemed very 
strange to me, but that I happened to know the authors. 
He who made the first comphment was a lofty gentleman, 
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whose urtmd gate dttcdrered when iie had published h 
new book; aad the other tippled every night with thelel* 
lows who laboured at the press while his own writings were 
working off. It is observable of the female poets aad 
bidtes dedicatory, that here (as elsewhere) they far exceed 
ns in any strahi or rant. As beauty is the tl^ng that sex 
are piqued upon, they speak of it generally in a more ele* 
vated style than is used by the men. They adore in the 
same manner as they would be adored. So when the an*> 
tiboress of a famous modern romance* begs a young noble-i- 
man's permission to pay him her ** kneeling adorations/' I 
am far from censuring the expression, as some critics would 
do, as deficient in grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that 
adorations paid in that posture are what a lady might ex* 
pect herselr, and my wonder immediately ceases. These, 
when they flatter most, do but as lltev would be done unto s 
for as none are so orach concerned at bemg inpiredby 
calumnies, as they who are readiest to cast them upon their 
neighbours ; so it is certain none are so guOty of flattery 
to others, as those who most ardently desire it them^* 
sehres. 

What led me into these thoughts, was a dedication I 
happened upon thn morning. The reader must under^ 
stand that I treat the kast instances or remains of inge^ 
nuity with respect, in what places soever found, or under 
whatever chrcumstances of disadvantage. From this lone 
to iettiers I have been ^o happy in my searches after kiiow*^ 
ledge, that I have found unvalued repositories of learning 
in the lining of band-boxes. I Iook upon these paste- 
board edifices, adorned with the fragments of the ingeni<» 
ous, with the same veneration as antiquaiies npon ruined 
buildings, whose walls preserve divers inscriptions and 
names, which are no where else to be found in the world. 
This morning, when one of the Lady Lizard's daughtert 
was looking over some hoods and ribands, brought by her 
iirewoman, with great care and diligence, I employed no 
les^ in examining the box which contamed them; it was 
fined with certain scenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared 
by part of the title there extant) by one of the fair sen; 
What was most legible was the dedication ; which by rea^ 
son of the largeness of the characters, was lea»t defiu^ 
'* Mrs. Manlay, autboieM of the Memoirs from the New AtiMtit^ ' 
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b]r those gothic ornaments of flourishes and foliage, where* 
with the compilers of these sort of structures do often in- 
dustriously obscure the works of the learned. As much of 
it as I could read with any ease, I shall communicate to 
the reader, as follows : 

"*•* Though it is a kind of profanation to approach 
your grace with so poor an ofiTering, yet when I reflect how 
acceptable a sacrifice of first-fruits was to Heaven, in the 
earliest and purest ages of religion, that they were ho- 
noured with solemn feasts, and consecrated to altars by a 
divine command, *** upon that consideration, as an argu- 
ment of particular zeal, I dedicate***. It is impossible 
to behold you without adoring; yet dazzled and awed by 
the glory. that surrounds you, men feel a sacred power, 
that refines their flames, and renders them pure as those 
we ought to ofier to the Deity. *** The shrine is worth 
the divinity that inhabits it. In your grace we see what 
woman was before she fell, how nearly allied to the purity 
and perfection of angels. And we adore and bless 

THE OLORIOUS WORK !" 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this most pious, 
dedication, could not but convince the duchess of what 
the eloquent authoress assures her at the end, that she was 
her servant with most ardent devotion. I think this a 
pattern of a new sort of style, not yet taken notice of by 
the critics, which is above the sublime/ and may be called 
the celestial ; that is, when the most sacred phrases appro- 
priated to the honour of the Deity are applied to a mortal 
of good quality. As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the inventor, or» 
at least, the first producer of a new kind of dedication, 
very different from hers and most others, since it has not a 
word but what the author religiously thinks in it. It may 
serve for almost any book, either prose or verse, that has 
been, is, or shall be, published, and might run in this 
manner: 

The Author to Himself. 

MOST HONOURED SIR, 
These labours, upon many considerations, so properly 
belong to none as to you. First, as it was your most ear- 
nest desire alone that could prevail upon me to make them 
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pttUk. The» as I am secure (from thai constmit indut* 
genoe you bave ever shewn to all which is mine) that no 
Aian will so readily take them into protection, or so aea« 
loaaly defend them. Moreover, there is none can so soon 
discover the beauties ; and there are some parts, which it 
is possible few besides yourself are capable of understand- 
ing. Sir, the honour, affection, and value I have for you 
are beyond ex()re8sion ; as great; I am sure, or greater, 
than any man else can bear yoii. As for any defects which 
others may pretend to discover in you, I do faithfully de-r 
clare I was never aUe to perceive them ; and doubt not but 
those persons are actuated purely by a spirit of malice or 
envy, the inseparable attendants on shining merit and parts^ 
such as I have always esteemed yours to be. It maiy per* 
haps be looked upon as a kind of violeUce to modesty^ to 
say this to you in public: but you may believe me, it is no 
mole than I have a thousand times thought of you in pri* 
vale. Might I follow the impulse of my soul, there is no 
scd^ect I could launch into with more pleasure than yoar 
panegyric. But since something is due to modesty^ let me 
conclude by telling you, that there is nothing so much I 
desire as to know you more thoroughly than I have yet the 
happiness of doing. I may then hope to be capable to do 
you some real service!; but till then can only assure yod 
thiit I ^all continue to be, as I am more tlmn any man 
alive. Dearest Sir, 

Your a£fectionate friend, and 

the greatest of your admirers. 



N« 5. TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1718. 

I^aadaiitaf omili prole puBxperse* — Ho&. 4 Od. ▼. 33. 
The moUier's Tirtues in the daughters shine. 

I HAVE in my Second paper mentioned the family into 
which I was retained by the friend of my youth ; and 
given the reader to understand, that my obligations to it 
are such as might well naturalize me into the interests of 
it. They have, indeed, had their deserved effect, and if 
it were possible for a man who has never entered into the 
state of marriage to know the instincts of a kind father to 
an honourable and numerous house, I may say I havci 
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derations, have been more useful than those of a father ; 
land as I wanted all that tenderness, which is the bia$ of 
inclination in men towards their own offsprings I have had 
a greater command of reason wh.en I was to judge of 
what concerned n^ wards, and consequently was ^not 
jprompted, by my partiality and fondness towards flieir 
ji^sons, to transgress against their interests. 

As the female part of a family is the more constant and 
immediate, object of care and protection, and the more 
liable to misfortune or dishonour, as being in themselves 
more sensible of the form)ar,and firom custom;and opiniori 
fox less offences more exposed to the latter.; I shall begin 
^with the more delicate part of pay guardianship, the women 
of ^he family of Lizard. The ancient and teUgious Jady» 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some time 
jest^Qged herself from coiiveraation, and admits only of 
the visits qf her own family* The, observation, that old 
people remember best those .things which entered into 
(their thoughts when their memories were in their full 
strength and vigour, is very remarkably esemplifie^l in .this 
^ood lady and myself when we are in conversation; J 
choose indeed to go thither, to divert any anxiety or 
. weariness which at any time I find grow upon me from 
any present business or care. It is said that a littlemirth 
and diversion are what recreate the spirits upon those oc- 
casions ; but there is a kind of sorrow from which I draw 
consolation that strengthens my faculties and enlarges my 
mind beyond any thing that can flow from merriment. 
When we meet we soon get over any occurrence which 
jiassed the day before, and are in a moment hurried back 
to those days which only we call good ones ; the passages 
,of the times when we were in fashion, with the counte- 
nances, behaviour, and jollity, so much, forsooth, above 
what any appear in qow, are present to our imaginations, 
and almost to our very eyes. This conversation revives 
to us the memory of a friend, that was more than a brother 
tp me; of a husband that was dearer than life to her: 
discourses about that dear and worthy man generally 
send her to her closet, and me to the dispatch of some 
necessary business, wtach regards the remains, 1 would 
say the numerous descendants, of my generous friend. 
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I am got, I know not how, out of what I was going to say 
of this Ikdy, which was that she is far gone towards a 
better world ; and I mention her (only with respect to this) 
as she is the object of veneration to those who are derived 
from her : whose behaviour towards her may be an example 
to others, and make the generality of young people appre- 
hend, that when the ancient are past all offices of life, it 
is then the young are to exert themselves in their most 
laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be considered in a 
very different view. My lady is not in the shining bloom 
of Ufe, but at those years wherein the gratifications of an 
ample fortune, those of pomp and equipage, of being much 
esteemed, much visited, and generally admired, are usually 
more strongly pursued than in younger days. In this 
condition she might very well add the pleasures of court- 
ship, and the grateful persecution of being followed by a 
crowd of lovers ; but she is an excellent mother and great 
.economist ; which considerations, joined with the pleasure 
of living her own way, preserve her against the intrusion 
of love. I will not say that my lady has not a secret 
vanity in being still a fine woman, and neglecting those 
addresses, to which perhaps we in part owe her constancy 
in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, is in 
the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who forms herself 
after the pattern of her mother; but in my judgment, as 
she happens to be extremely like her, she sometimes makes 
her court unskilfully, in affecting that likeness in her very 
mien, which gives the mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. 
Jane really is what her parent has a mind to continue to 
be ; but it is possible I am too observing in this particular, 
and this might be overlooked in them both, in respect to 
greater circumstances : for Mrs. Jane is the right hand of 
her mother; it is her study and constant endeavour to 
assist her in the management of her household, to keep 
all idle whispers from her, and discourage them before 
they can come at her from any other hand; to enforce 
every thing that makes for the merit of her brothers anj 
sisters towards her, as well as the diligence and cheer 
fulness of her servants. It is by Mrs. Jane's management, 
that the whole fanuly is governed, neither by love noir fear, 
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but a certda reverence which is composed of both. Mrs. 
Jane is what one would call a perfect good young woman ; 
but neither strict piety, diligence in domestic a£fairs, or 
any other avocation^ have preserved her against love, 
which she bears to a young gendeman of great expecta- 
tion but small fortune ; at the same time, that men of very 
great estates ask her of her mother. My lady tells her 
that prudence must give way to passion : so that Mrs. 
Jane, if I cannot accommodate the matter, must conquer 
more than one passion, and out of prudetice banish the 
man she loves, and marry the man she hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a very 
lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is very pretty, but 
gives me much trouble for her from a certain dishonest 
cunning I know in her ; she can seem blind and careless* . 
and full of herself only, and entertain with twenty affected 
vanities, whilst she is observing all the company, laying 
up store for ridicule.: and in a word, is selfish and inter- 
ested under all the agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, 
what shall I do with this girl I 

Mrs. Cornelia passes her time very much in reading, 
and that with so great an . attention, that it gives her the 
air of a student, and has. an ill effect upon her, as she 
is a fine young -woman ; the giddy part of the sex will 
have it she is in love ; i^ione will allow that she affects so 
much being alone, but for want of particular company. 
1 have railed at romances before her, for fear of her falling 
into those deep studies : she has fallen in with my humour 
that way for the time, but I know not how, my imprudent 
prohibition has, it seems, only excited her cariosity ; and 
I am afraid she. is better read than I know of, for she said 
of a glass of. water in which she was going to wash her 
hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with a pretty lovely 
air, '* It is crystalline." I shall examine farther, and wait 
for clearer proofs. 

Mrs. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily a^uainted with what passes in 
the town ; she knows all that matter of my Lord Such-a- 
one's leading my Lady Such-a-one out from the play 5 
she is prodigiously acquainted, all of a sndden, widn the 
world, and asked her sister, Jane the other day in an ar- 
gument, ** Dear sister, how should you kiiow any things 

D 
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\h^ hear nodiiiig but what we do in our ownlamity?" I 
4o not mudilike ber maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they rally 
and call Mrs. Jcoosidjey because I have named her the 
Sparkler, is t|ie very quintessence of good-nature and ge- 
nerosity ; she is the perfect picture of her grandfather-; 
and if one can imagine all good qualities which adorn 
.human life become feminine, the seeds, nay, the blossom 
^f them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. It is a weakness I 
cannot get oVer, (for how ridiculous is a regard to the 
bodily perfecticms of a man who is dead !) but I cannot 
resist my partiality to this ^child, for being so like her 
grandfather; how often have I turned from her, to hide 
the melting of my heart when she has been talking to me ! 
I am sure the child has no skill in it, for artifice could not 
dweU under that visage ; but if I am absent a day from 
the family, she is sure to be at my lodging the next 
morning .to know what is the matter. 

At the head of these children, who have very plentiful 
fortunes, provided they marry with mine and their mother's 
consent, is my Lady Lizard; who, you cannot doubt, is 
very well visited. Sir William Oger, and his son almost 
at age, . are frequently at our house on a double consi* 
deration. The knight is willing (for so he very gallantly 
e;3cpresses himself) to marry the mother, or he will consent, 
.whether that be so or not, that his son Oliver shall take 
any one of the daughters Noll likes best. 

Mr. Rigburt of the same county, who gives in his estate 
much larger, and his family more ancient, ofiers to deal 
iKi'th us for two daughters. 

Sir Harry .Pando&bas writ word firom his seat in the 
country, that he also is much inclined to an alliance with 
the Lizards, which he has declared in the following letter 
to my lady; she shewed it me this morning : — 

"MADAM, 
^' I have heard your dai^hters very well spoken of: 
and though I have very great offers in my own neigh^ 
bourhoodr and heard the small-pox is very rife at London, 
I will send my eldest son to see them, provided that by 
your ladyship's answer, and your liking of the rent-roll 
which I send herewith^ your ladyship assures me he shall 
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have one of them, for I do not tiiink to have my son re- 
fused b; any vromanr and io, Madam^ I conclude, 
** Your most humble servant, 

"Heury Pandolp.** 



N'* 0. A^TEHNESDAT, MAtlCH 18, 1713. 

XHAVE dispatched my young womeil, and the town has 
them amoDg them; it is necessary for the ehicidatton 
of my future discoursesi which I desire may be denomi- 
naied^ as they are the precepts of a Guardian^ Mr. Iron* 
side's PreeauUons; I say it is, after what has been already 
declared^ in the next place necessary to give an account 
of the mfdes of this worthy fsonily, whose annals I am 
writingi The affairs of Women being chi^y doraesttc» 
and not m^de up of so many circumstances as the du^« 
of men are, I fear I cannot dispatch the account of the 
males und^r my care^ in so fev^ words as I did the expla^ 
nation whidh regarded iny woinen. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton^ son 
and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now entered upon 
the twenty-sixth year of hiis age, and is novtr at his deat ib 
the country. 

The estate at present in his hands^ is abovie three thou-^ 
sand a year after payment of tates, and all nec^sary 
charges whatsoever. He is a man of godd undeiwtanding, 
but not at all what is usually called a man of shhiing 
parts. His virtues are much gireater than his accofnpUsh-^ 
ments, as to his conversation. But when you come tb con-^ 
sider his conduct with relation to his manners and for- 
tune, it will be a very great injury not to allow him [to be] 
a very fine gentleman. It has been carefully provided in 
his education, that he should be very ready at calcula- 
tions. This gives him a quich alarm inwiirdly upon all 
undertakings ; and in a much shorter time than is usual 
with men who are not versed in business, he is master of 
the questicTn before him, and can instantly inform himself 
with great exactness !h the matter of profit or loss that shall 
arise froni any thing proposed to him. The same capa^ 
city> joined to an honest nature^ makes him very just to 
0ther men, as well ati to himself. His payments are vesi^ 
d2 
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pmictuaty and 1 dare answer he never did, or erer m\U 
undertake any piece of building, or any ornamental im- 
provement of his house, garden, park, or lands, before the 
money is in his own pocket, wherewith he is to pay for 
such undertaking. He is too good to purchase labourers 
or artificers (as by this means he certainly could) at an 
under rate ; biit he has by this means what I think he de- 
serves from his superior prudence, the choice of all who are 
most knowing and able to serve him. With his ready 
money, the builder, mason, and carpenter, are enabled to^ 
make their market of gentlemen in his neighbourhood, 
who inconsiderately employ them ; and often pay their 
undertakers by sale of some of their land : whereas, were 
the lands on which those improvements are made, sold to 
the artificers, the buildings would be rated as lumber in the 
purchase. Sir Harry has for ever a year's income to ex- 
tend his charity, serve his pleasures, or regale his friends. 
His servants, his cattle, his goods, speak their master a 
rich man. Those about his person, 'as his bailifi^, the 
groom of his chamber, and his butler, have a cheerful, not 
a gay air : the servants below them seem to live in plenty, 
but not in wantonness. As Sir Harry is a young man, 
and of an active disposition, his bestfigure is on horse- 
back. But before I speak of that, I should acquaint you, 
that during his infancy all the young gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood were welcome to a part of the house, whieh 
was called the school ; where, at Uie charge of the family, 
there was a gratm mar-master, a plain sober man, maintain- 
ed (with a salary, besides his diet, of fifty pounds a year) 
to instHict all such children of gentlemen or lower people, 
as would partake of his education. As they grew up, 
they were allowed to ride out with him upon his horses. 
There were always ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness 
to attend him and his favourites, in the choice of whom he 
shewed a good disposition, and distributed his kindness 
among them, by turns, with great good-nature. All 
horses both for the saddle,"? and swift draught, were very 
well bitted, and a skilful rider, with a riding-house, 
wherein he (the riding-master) commanded, had it in or- 
der to teach any gentlemen's son of the county that wo«ildf 
please to learn that exercise. We found our account in 
fliis proceedragy as well in real profit, as in esteem and 
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<powet in the cdtfntry ; f6t as tbe whald shire is hdW pos- 
sessed by gentlemeti, v^o owe Sir Hftrry a part of educas 
taan whidi they all Value themselves upon (their horsetiiah- 
ship), they prefer his horses to all others, and il is 10 per 
cent, in the price of a steed, Which appears to come out df 
Us riding-house. 

By this means it is, that Sir fiarry, aS I was ^oitig to 
say, makes the test figure on horseback, for his usual 
hoars of being in the ^eld are well knowti t and at tho^e 
iB^easons the neighbouring gendemen, his friends and 
•school-fellows, take a pleasure in giving him their com* 
^any, with their servants wdl behaved, and horses weM 
■commanded. 

I oamiot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular care 
in his horses. He n6t only bit^ all which are ridden, but 
also all which are for the coach or swift draudit, for grace 
adds mightily to the price of strength ; andlie finds his 
account in it at all markets, lAore eiqpecially for the coae|i 
or troop horses, of which Chat ctfviaty produces the ifiovt 
strong and ostentatidus. To keep tip a breed tot o(ny «se 
whatever, he gives plates fdr the best performing horse in 
every way in which that animflA can be serviceable. There 
is such a prize for him that trots best, such for the best 
walker, such for the best galloper, stich fcr the best p«ier^ 
then for him who dtaws most in such a tim« to such a 
place, then to him that carriefs best such a load on liis 
back. He delights in this, afifd has an admirable fancy 
in the dress of the riders; some admired country gvrl is to 
hold the pri2^t her lovers to trdt, and not to mend then* 
pace into a gallop, when they are out-trotted by a rival-; 
4ome known country Wit to come tipon the best pacer ; 
these and the like little joyful arts, gain him the loveof aH 
who do not know his wdrth, and the esteem of all who do. 
Sir Harry is to friend to the race-horse ; he is of opinion ft 
is inhuman, that animfals should be put upon their utmost 
strenglji and mettie<for our diversion only. However, not 
to be particular, he puts in for the Queen's plate every year; 
with orders to his rider never to win or be distanced ; and, 
like a good country gentleman, says, it is a fault in all mi* 
nistries that they encourage no kind of horses but those 
which are swift. 

As I write lives, I dwell upon small matters, being of 
p3 
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opinion wkh Plutarch, that little circunuteDces shew the 
real man better than things of greater moment. But good 
economy is the characterigtic of the Lizards. I remember 
a circumstance about six years ago, that gave me hopes he 
would one time or othef make a figure in parliament ; for 
he is a landed man^ and considers his interest, though he 
is such, to be impaired or promoted according to the state 
of trade. When he was but twenty years old, I took 
an opportunity in his presence* to ask an intelligent wooL- 
len-draper,i what he gave for his shop, [at] the comer of 
Change-alley? The shop is I believe fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad. I was answered, Ninety pounds a year, 
I took no notice, but the thought descended into the 
breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on his table next morning 
a computation of the value of land in an island, consisting 
of so many miles, with so many good ports ; the value of 
each part of the said island, as it lay to such ports, and 
produced such commodities. The whole of his working 
was to know why so few yards near the Change, was «o 
much better than so many acres in Northamptonshire ; and 
what those acres in Northamptonshire would be worth, 
were there no trade at all in this island. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think of this young 
man, and consider upon what plain maxims, and in what 
ordinary methods men of estate may do good wherever 
they are seated ; that so many should be what they are ! 
It is certain, that the arte which purchase wealth or fame, 
will maintain therti ; and 1 attribute th^ splendour and long 
continuance of this family to the felicity of having the ge- 
nius of the founder of it run through ail his male line. Old 
Sir Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the deeds which he 
ever signed, in the humour of tl^t sententious age, this 
sentence, ** There are four good mothers, of whom are 
often born four unhappy daughters ; truth begets hatred, 
happiness pride, security danger, and faqniliarity con- 
tempt." 
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N'T. THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1713-13. 



• l*roperat cursu 



Vita citato — Sen^c. Trag. 

\Vith BJieedy steps life posts away. 

I THIS morning did myself the honour to visit Lady Li- 
^rdr^iid took. my chair at the tea- table, at the upper 
end of which that graceful woman, with her daughters 
about lier, appe^ared to me with greater dignity than ever 
anj figure, either of Venus attended by the graces, Diana 
with her nymphs, or any other celestial who owes her being 
to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present but our 
own family, consisted of private matters, which tended to 
the establishment of these young ladies in the world. My 
lady, I observed, had a mind to make mention of the pro- 
posal to Mrs. Jane, of which she is very fond, and I as 
much avoided, as being equally against it; but it is by no 
means proper the young ladies should observe we ever dis- 
sent; therefore I turned the discourse, by saying, *' it was 
time enough to think of marrying a young lady, who was 
but three-and-twenty, ten years hence." The whole table 
was alarmed at the assertion, and the Sparkler scalded her 
6ngers9 by leaning suddenly forward to look in my face : 
but my business at present, was to make my court to the 
mother ; therefore, without regarding the resentment in 
the looks of the children, ** Madam,** said I, " there is a 
petulant and hasty manner practised in this age, in hurrying 
away the life of woman, and confining the grace and prin- 
cipal action of it to those years wherein reason and dis- 
cretion are most feeble, humour and passion most power- 
ful. From the time a young woman of quality has first 
appeared in the drawing-room, raised a whisper and cu- 
riosity of the men about her, had her health drunk in gay 
companies, and been distinguished at public assemblies ; 
I say. Madam, if within three or four years of her first 
appearance in town, she is not disposed of, her beauty is 

frown familiar, her eyes are disarmed, and we seldom after 
ear her mentioned but with indifference. What doubles 
my grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly the 
laay behaves herself, the sooner is her glory extinguished. 
Now, Madam, if merit had a greater weight in our thoi^ghts, 
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when we form to ourselves agreeable characters of womeny 
men would think, in making their choices, of such as 
would take care of, as well as supply children for^ the nur- 
sery. It was not thus in the illustrious days of good Queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a folio, called, 
The Complete Ambassador, consisting chiefly of the letters 
from Lord Burleigh, Earl of Leicester, and Sir Th'omiis 
Smith. Sir Thomas writes a letter to Sir Francis Wsdsing- 
ham, full of leatned gallantry, wherein you may observe 
he promises himself the French King's brother (who it 
seems was but a cold lover) would be quickened by seeing 
the Queen in person, who was then in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age. A certain sobriety in thoughts, words, and 
action, which was the praise of that age, kept the fire of 
love ftlive; and it burnt so equally, that it warmed and pre- 
served, without tormenting and consuming our beings. Th(6 
letter I mention is as follows : 

* To the Right Worshifful Mr. Francis Walsingham, 

Ambassador, resident 4n France, 
' SIR. 
* I am sorry that so good a matter should, upon so 
nice a point, be deferred. We may say that the lover ' 
will do little, if he will not take the pains once to see h?s 
love ; but she must first say yea, before he see her, or she 
him : twenty ways might be devised why he might come 
over, and be welcome, and possibly do more in an hour 
than he may in two years, ** Cupido ille qui vincit omnia, in 
oculis insidety et ex oculis ejacmatur, et in oculos utriusque 
videndo nan solitm, ut ait pO€ta,f(Xmina virttm, sed vir fatmi" 
namT that powerful being Cupid, who conquers all 
things, resides in the eyes, he sends out alibis darts from 
the eyes : by throwing glances at the eyes (according to 
the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, but also 
the man the woman. What force, I pray you, can hear-' 
say, and "I think, and 1 trust," do in comparison of that 
'* cilm prcesens prasentem tuetur et alloquitur, et furore for- 
sitan amoris ductus, amplectitur,*' when they face to face 
see and converse with each other, and the lover in ati 
ecstacy, not to be commanded, snatches an embrace, and 
ssuth to himself, and openly that she may hear, ** Teneone 
tc, mca ? an etiamnum somno voiunt faminx videri cogi ad 
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idqwod maxifmm cupittnt V^ Are you in my arms, ray fair 
one, or do we both dream, and will women even in tbeir 
9leep seem forced to what they most desire? If we be 
eold,Jt is our part^ besides the person, the sex requireth 
it» Why are you cold ? Is it not a young man's part to 
be bold, courageous, and to adventure? If he should 
have, he should have but *^ honorificam r^ulsamT even a 
repulse here is glorious : the worst that can be said of 
him is but as of Phaeton, ** Quam si non tenuity magnis 
tamcn excidit ansis :" though he could not command the 
chariot of the sun, his fall from it was illustrious. So far 
as I conceive, " Hoec est sola nostra aTichora, hcBc jacienda 
est nobis alea ;*' this is our only anchor, this die must be 
thrown. In our instability, '* TJnum momentum est uno mo- 
mento perfectum factum^ ac dictum stabilitatem facere po~ 
test;'* one lucky moment would crown and fix all. This, 
or else nothing is to be looked for but continual dalliance 
and doubtfulness, so far as I can see. 

* Your assured friend, 

* Thomas Smith. 
. • From KiJIingw^rtlj, Aug. 22, 1572/ " 

Though my lady was in^ery good humour, upon the 
insinuation that according to the Elizabeth scheme, she 
was but just advanced above the character of a girl : I 
tbund the rest of the company as much disheartened, that 
they were still but mere girls. I went on, tberefore, to 
attribute the immature marriages which are solemnized 
in our days to the importunity of the men, which made it 
impossible for young ladies to remain virgins so long as 
they wished from their own inclinations, and the freedom 
6f a single life. 

There is no time of our life, under what character 
fcoever, iii which men can wholly divest themselves of an 
ambition to be in the favour of women. Cardan,* a grave 
philosopher and physician, confesses in one of his chap- 
ters,, that though he had suffered poverty, repulses, ca- 
lumnies, and a long series of afflictions, he never was 
thoroughly dejected, and impatient of life itself, but under 
a calamity which he suffered from the beginning of his 
• The account of Cardan given here cannot be reconciled to /the 
truth of his character, which was, from the most authentic accounts of 
it, a very had one. 
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twenty-first tb the end of his thirtieth year. He telh us^ 
that the rflillery he suffered from others^ tnd the Contempt 
trhich he had of himself, were alBictioftS beyond expression. 
I mention this Only as an argument extorted from tins 
l^ood and grave man, to support my opinion oftiieirre-. 
sistible power of women. He adds in the same chapter, 
that there are ten thousand afflictions and disasters attend 
the passion itself; that an idle word imprudently repiiated 
by a (k\r woman, and vast expenses to support her fotiy 
and vanity, every day reduce men to poverty and death ; 
but he makes them of little consideration to the nrideraMe 
lind insignificant condition of behig inciaipable of tbeir 
feyour. 

I Make no manner of difficulty of professing I am not 
surprised that the aiithdr has expressed hittiself after this 
manner j with relation U> love : the heroic chastity so fire-^^ 
quently prof^sed by humorists of the fair sex, generally 
ends in an unworthy choice, after having overlooked over- 
tures to their advantage. It is for this reason that I 
would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to eradicate 
the inclinations of the sexes to each other. Daily experi- 
ence shews us, that the most rude rustic grows humane 
as soon as he is inspired by this passion ; it gives a new 
grace to our manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new 
visage to our persons. Whether we are inclined to liberal 
arts, to arms, or address in our exercise, our improve- 
ment is hastened by a particular object whom we would 
please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, fortitude, liberalityj 
magnificence, and all the virtues which adorn men, which 
inspire heroes, are most conspicuous in lovers^ t speak of 
love as when such as are in uiia company are the objects 
of it, who can bestow upon their husbands (if they follow 
their excellent mother) all its joys without any of its 
anxieties. 



N^ 8. FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1712-13. 

— ' Animum rege • Hob. 1 Ep. ii, 62, 

Govern the mind. 

A GUARDIAN cannot bestow his time in any office 
more suitable to his character, than in representing 
the disasters to which we are exposed by the irregularity . 
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of <)ar pa^sH^]^. ). tbiink I s|kea^ of this m^ter in away 
not yQt tal^^n notice of, w^n I />bs«rye that they make 
men do things unworthy ,of t^os^ very passions. I sha^ 
illu^traite tbi^ by a story I k^y^ llttely read in the Royal 
CcMDmienitan^s of Peru, wlp^icie^ you bjehold an oppressor 
a most contemptible (;reatAire after hi^ power is at an end ; 
and a pe^c^on he oppres^f^ so wholly intent upon revenge 
till h^ bftd pbtajn^d it, that in the pufsuit of it be utterly 
neglected his own safety ; but when that motive of re* 
venge was at an end, return^ to a sense .of danger, in 
ai^cb.ajnanner a9 to be unable to lay bold of occasions 
which offered them8elvie3 for certain secu.rity,.aad expose 
himself from fear to apparent hazard. The motives which 
I S(>eak of are not indeed «o much to be caUed pasisions, 
ai3 ill habits Arising from passions, sudi as pride and re- 
venue, which are icn^roKements of our infirmities, and are 
memnks but scorn and imger regularly conducted. But 
to my Btpcy : 

lacenciado Esquivel^ govecoor of the city Potopti, 
commanded 200 men to mai:ob out of that gai^ison to- 
wards the kingdom of Tucman, with strict orders to use 
no Indians in carrying their baggage, and placed himseU' 
at a. convenient station without the gates» to observe bpw 
his orders were put in execution ; he found they were 
wholly neglected, and that Indians were laden with the 
haggage of the Spam$tcds, but thought fit to let them 
march by till the last rank of all came up> out of which 
he seized one man called Aguire, who had two Indiane 
laden with his goods. Within few days e^ter he was taken 
in arrest, be was sentenced to receive 200 stripes. Aguire 
jrepresented bv his friendB» that ,1^ was the brother of a 
gentiemaut who had in Jiis country, an estate, with vas- 
salage of Indians, and hoped l^s birth would exempt him 
from a punishment of so much indignity. Licenciado 
persisted in tite kind of punishment he bad already pro- 
nounced ; upon which Agtiire petitioned that it might be 
altered to ene that he sh^ld notsurvive ; and, though a 
.gentleman, and from that quaUty not liable to suffer so ig- 
nominious a death, humbly besought his excellency that he 
might be hanged. But though Licenciado appeared aJl 
hb life, before he came into power, a person of an easy 
.and.tractable dbposition, he was so changed by hia/iffice, 
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that these apfrficatioos from the unfortunate Aguire did 
but the more gratify his insolence ; and during the very 
time of their mediation for the prisoner, he insulted them 
also, by commanding with a haughty tone, that hb orders 
shouldoe executed that very instant. This, as it is usual 
on such occasions, made the whole town flock together ; 
but the principal inhabitants, abhorring the severity of 
Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in the condition of 
Aguire, went in a body, and besought the governor t6 
suspend, if not remit, the punishment. Their importunities 
prevailed on him to defer the execution for eight days; 
but when ihey came to the prison with his warrant, they 
found Aguite already brought forth, stripped and mounted 
on an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest crimi- 
iials are whipped in that city. His friends cried out, 
*' Take him off! take him off!" and proclaimed their ordet 
fop suspending his punishment; but the youth when he 
heard that it was only put off for eight days rejected the 
favour, and said, '* All my endeavours have been to keep 
myself from mounting this beast, and from the shame <yf 
being seen naked : but since things are come thus far, let 
the sentence proceed, which will be less than the fears 
and apprehensions I shall have in these eight days eh^ 
suing: besides,! ishall not need to give farther trouble to 
my fiends for intercession on my behalf, which is as likely 
to be ine^ctual as what hath already passed." After he 
had said this, the ass was whipped forward, and Aguire 
ran the gauntlet according to Uie sentence. The calm 
manner in which he resigned himself, when he found hk 
disgrace must be, and the scorn of dallying with it under 
a suspension of a few days, which mercy was but another 
form of the governor's cruelty^ made it visible that he took 
comfort in some secret resolution to avenge the affront. 

After this indignity, Aguire could not be persuaded 
(though the inhabitants of Potocsi often importuned him 
from the spirit they saw in him) to go upon any military 
undertaking, but excused himself with a modest sadness 
in his countenance, saying, *' that after such. a shame as 
his was, death must be his only remedy and consolation, 
which he would endeavour to obtain as soon as possible.^' 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, until the 
time^itt which the office of Esquivel expired; after which 
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like a despe^raU roan» be pursued and followed hiT;v^ 
watching an opportunity t(> kill liioi, and wipe off the 
shame of the late affront. Esquivel) being informed of 
this desperate resolution by his friends, endeavoured to 
avoid his enemy, and took a journey of three or four hun- 
dred leagues from him, supposing that Aguire would not 
pursue him at such a distance; but BsquiveFs flight did 
but increase Aguire's speed in following. The first jour- 
ney which Esquivel took was to the city of Los Reyes, 
being three hundred and twenty leagues distant; but in 
less than fifteen days Aguire was therewith him; where- 
upon Esquivel took another fiight, as far as to the city of 
Quito, being four hundred leagues distant from Lgs Rey<?s 4 
but in a little more than twenty days Aguire was again 
with him ; which being intimated to Esquivel, he took 
another leap as far as Cozco, which is five hundred 
leagues from Quito; but in a few days after he arrived there, 
came also Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, without 
shoes or stockings, saying, *' that it became not the con- 
dition of a whipped rascal to travel on horseback, or ap- 
pear amongst men.*' In this manner did Aguire haunt 
and pursue Esquivel for three years and four months ; 
who being now tired and wearied with so many Jong and 
tedious journeys, resolved to fix his abode at Cozco, 
where he believed that Aguire would scarce adven- 
ture to attempt any thing against him, for fear of tha 
judge who governed that city, who was a severe man, im- 
partial and inflexible in all his proceedings; and accord- 
ingly took a lodging in the middle of tSh street of the 
great church, where he lived with great care and caution, 
wearing a coat of mail under his upper coat, and went al- 
ways armed with his sword and dagger, which were wea* 
ponsAiot agreeable to his profession. However Aguire 
followed hither also» and having in vain dogged him from 
place to place, day after day, he resolved to make the at- 
tempt upon h'mi in his own house, which he entered, and 
wandered from rooiQ to room, till at last he came into his 
study, where Licenciado lay on a couch asleep. Aguire 
8tabbed him with his dagger with great tranquillity, and 
Tery leisurely wounded hira in other parts of the ^ody, 
which were not covered with his coat of mail. He went 
out of the house in safety; but as his resentment was 
\o^. I. B 
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»9ted, he new begmn lo reflect opon the inexorable temper 
of the goyemor of the place. Under this apprehension 
he had not composure enough to fly to a sanctuary, which 
was near the pkioe where he committed the fttct ; but ran 
into the street, frantic and distracted, proclaiming himself 
a criminal by ciying out, ** Hide roe ! hide me !" 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenciado, in 
flying his country to avoia the same person whom he had 
before treated with so fnuch insolence, and the high re- 
sentment of a roan so inconsiderable as Aguire, when much 
injured, are good admonitions to little spirits in exalted 
stations, to take care how they treat l>rave men in low 
condition. 



N^ 9. SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1712-13. 

In tsuitai bfevi crerera&t opes, tea maiitimis seu tenestribus {ructibiis» 
seu multitudinia incremeiito, seu sanctitate disciplinae. — Liv. 

They rose io a short time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, by 
means of an extensive commerce both by s^a and land, by an increase 
of the people, and by the reverence of their laws and discipline. 

MANY of the subjects of my papers will consist of sach 
things as I have gathered from the conrersation, or 
learned from the conduct of a gentleman, who has been 
very conversant in our family, by name Mr. Gliarwell.* 
This person was formerly a merchant in this city, who, by 
exact economy, great frugality, and very fortunate adven- 
tures, was, about twenty years since, and the fortieth y^ar 
of his age, arrived to the estate which we usually call a 
plum.i: This was a sum so much beyond bis first ambi- 
tion, that he then resolved to retire from the town, and the 
business of it together. Accordingly he laid out one half 
of his money upon the purchase of a nobleman's est%te^ 
not many miles distant from .the country seat of my Lady 
Lizard. From this neighbourhood, our first acquaintance 
began, and has ever since been contmued with equal ap- 

* The person here alluded to under the. name of Mr. Charwen,it 
said have been the charitable Edward Colston of Bristol, member of 
ParliSBient for ihat city, who died unmarried in October, 17ftt, about 
tite close of his 85th year, «< without decay in his tmdexitaiiding,with- 
m% labour or soitow.^' t tOO/KXH. 
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plication on both ftides. Mr. CKafwell viiits very few geu^ 
tlemea in the country $ his most frequent airings in the 
summer time are visits to my Lady Lizard* Aad if evet 
his affairs luring him to town during the winter, as soon 
as these are dispatclied, he is sure to dine at her house, 
or to make one at her tea-table, to take her oommands for 
the country. 

I bhall hardly be able to give an account how this gen* 
tleman has employed the twenty years sinc^he made th« 
purdiase I have mentioiiedy widiout first diescribtng the 
coitdkioiis of the estate. 

The estate then comisted of a good large old house, a 
park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of land divided into 
farms. The land not barren, but the country very thiii of 
people, and these the only consumers of the wheat and 
barley that grew upon the premises. A river running by 
the house, which was in the centre of the estate, but the 
same not navigable, and the rendering it navigable hftd 
been opposed by the generality of the whole oountiy. 
The roads excessive bad, and ho possibility of getting w 
the tefi^nts' corn, but at sucli a price of carriage as wduld 
ejiceed the whole value when it came to market. The un- 
derwoods all destroyed, to lay the country open to my 
}ord*8 pleasures ; but there was indeed the less want of this 
fuel, there being some large coal-pits in the estate, within 
two miles of the house, and such a plenty of coals* as was 
sufficient for whole counties. But then the want of water- 
carriage made these also a mere drug, and almost every 
man*s for fetching. Many timber trees were still standing 
only for want of chapmen, very little being used for building 
in a country so thin of people, and those at a greater dis- 
tance being in no likelihood of buying pennyworths, if 
they must be at the charge of land carris^e. Yet every 
•tree was valued at a much greater price than would be 
given for it in the place ; so was every acre of land in the 
park; and as for the tenants they were all racked to ex- 
tremity, and almost every one of them beggars. All tiiese 
Aings Mr. Charwell knew very well, yet was not dis- 
couraged from going on with his purchase. 

But in the first place he resolved that a hundred in fa- 

•Tbe scene is ill-chosen, for the country yields none ; in Northariip- 
toahire tba inlKtbitants are supplied with coaU from other countiei. 

t2 
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mily should not ruin him, as it had done his predecessor. 
Therefore pretending to dislike the situation of the old 
house, he Aiade choice of another at a mile distance higher 
up the river, at the corner of the park, where, at the ex* 
pense of 4 or 5000/. and all the ornaments of the old 
house, he built a new one, with all convenient offices more 
suitable to his revenues, yet not much larger than my 
lord's dog-kennel, and a great deal less than his lordship's 
stables. 

The next thing was to reduce his park. He took dowK 
a great many pales, and with these enclosed only 200 
acres of it near adjoining to his new house. The rest he 
converted to breeding cattle, which yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dissatisfied with 
the loss of my lord's family, which had been a constant 
market for great quantities of their com ; and with the 
disparking so much land, by which provisions were likely 
to be increased in so dispeopled a country. They were 
afraid they must be obliged themselves to consume the 
whole product of their farms, and that they should be soon 
undone by the economy and frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but too just; 
and that, if neither their goods could be carried off to dis* 
tant markets, nor the markets brought home to their goods, 
his tenants must run away from their farms. He bad no 
hopes of making the river navigable, which was a point 
that could not be obtained by all the interest of his pre* 
decessor, and was therefore not likely to be yielded up to 
a man who was not yet known in the country. All that 
was left for him was to bring the market home to his 
tenants, which was the very thing he intended before he 
ventured upon his purchase, He had even then projected 
in his thoughts the plan of a great town just below Uie old 
house ; he therefore presently set himself about the exe* 
cution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. In the space of 
twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new houses 
upon his estate, and at least 5000 new people, men, wo- 
men, and children, inhabitsmts of those houses, who are 
comfortably Subsisted by their own labour, without charge 
to Mr. Charwell, and to the great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people can 
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be siitoasled nt less than 5L per bead, or 25,0007. per an- 
nuniy thegveatett part of which sum is annually expended 
for pr^isimis amoilg the farmers of the next adjacent 
lands, And as the tenants of Mr. Charwell are nearest 
of nil oUiers to tlie market, they have the best prices f6r 
their goods by all that is saved in the carriage. 

Bttt some provisions are of that nature, that they will not 
bear a HMich longer carriage than from the extreme parts 
of his lands : and I think I have been told that for the 
single article of milk, at a pint every day for every house, 
his tenants take from this town not mach less than 500^. 
per annum. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year by the 
consumption of so great a town, I have heard has been 
valued at 200/. per annum. If this be true, the estate of 
Mr. Cbafw«ll isso much improved in this very article, 
since aU this is carried out upon his lands by the back car- 
riage of those very carts which were loaden by his tenants 
with provisions and other necessaries for the people. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coals are necessary to 
s.upply so ^eat a multitude with yearly fuel. And as these 
are taken out of the coal- pats of Mr. Charwell, he receives 
a penny for every bushel; so that this very article is an 
addition of 400/. per annum to his revenues. And as the 
town and people are every year increasing, the revenues in 
the above-mentioned, and many other articles, are increas- 
ing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the family of the 
predecessor. The consumption of 5000 people is greater 
diMi ean be made by any fifty of the greatest families in 
Gieat BHtaifi. The tenants stand in no nsed of distant 
markets, to take off the product of their ftirms. The peo« 
plejiear their own doors are already more than fhey are 
.able to supply; and what is wanting at home for this pur- 
pose is supplied from places at gteater distance, at what- 
soever price of carriage. 

All the farmers every where near the river are now, in 
their imm, for an a<;t of parliament to make it navigable, 
that they may have an easy carriage for their corn to so 
good a market. The tenants of Mr. Charwell, that they 
may have the whole market to themselves, are almost the 
oaiy persons agaiast k^ Bui they will not be lon^ able to 

£3 
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oppose it : their leases are irear expiring : and at they are 
grown very rich, there are many other persons ready to 
take their farmd at more than double the present rents, 
even though the river should be made navigable, and dis- 
tant people let in to sell their provisions together with 
these farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he is in no manner of pain 
lest his lands should fall in their value by the cheap car- 
riage of provisions from distant places to his town. He 
knows very well the cheapness of provisions was one 
great means of bringing together so great numbers, and 
that they must be held together by the same means. He 
seems to have nothing more in his thoughts than to in- 
crease his town to such an extent, that all the country for 
ten miles round about shall be little enough to supply it. 
He considers that at how great a distance soever provi- 
sions shall be brought thither, they must end at last in so 
much soil for his estate, and that the farmers of other 
lands, will by this means contribute to the improvement Of 
his own. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by^what arts 
and policies, and what sort of people he has invited to 
Hve upon his estate, and how he has enabled them to sub- 
sist by their own labour, to the great improvement of his 
lands, will be the subjects of some of my future precau- 
tions. 

** To THE GUARDIAK. 
" SIR, MarclK 16. . 

** By your paper of Saturday last, you give Ae town 
hopes that you will dedicate that day to religion. You 
could not begin it better than by warning your pupils of 
the poison vented under a pretence of freethinking. If 
you can spare room in your next Saturday's paper for a 
few lines on the same subject, these are at yQur disposal. 

" I happened to be present at a public conversation of 
some of the defenders of this discourse of freethinking, 
and others that differed from tkem ; where I had ^ diver- 
sion of hearing the same man in one breath persuade us 
to freedom of thought, Bnd in the next offer to demon- 
strate that we had no freedom in any thing. Oaf vrould 
tbiuk men should blush to find themselves^ entmigled in a 
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greater contradiction than any the discourse ridicttles. 
This principle of free fatality or necessary liberty is a wor-- 
thy fundamental of the new sect ; and indeed this opinion 
is in evidence and clearness so nearly related to transub- 
stantiation, that the same gentns seems requisite for either. 
It is fit the world should know how far reason abandons 
men that would employ it against religion ; which inten- 
tion, 1 hope» justifies this trouble from. Sir, 
.' " Your hearty well-wisher* 

" MlSATHECS.*' 



N 10. MONDAY, MARCH 33, 1712-ia. 

Venit ad messepeclamitans— — 

Vestitu nixnium indnlges, niminm ineptus efl. 

Kiniuia ipse est doios pneter sqaumqae et boBunu 

Tbb. Addph. »cti.ic.4. 

He is peipetually coming to me, and ringing in my cars, that I do 
'wrong to indulge him so much in the article of dress ; but th^ |;ui)t 
lies in his own excessive and unreasonable severity. 

WHEN I am in deep medttation in order to eivemy 
wards proper precautions, I harea principal reeard 
to the prevalence of things which people ol merit neglect, 
and from which those of no merit raise to themselves ah 
esteem; of this nature is the business of dress. It is^weak 
in a man of thought and reflection to be either depressed 
or exalted from the perfections or disadvantages of his 
person. However, there is a respective conduct to be ob- 
served in the habit, according to the eminent distinction of 
the body, either way. A gay youth in the possession of 
an ample fortune could not recommend his understanding 
to those who are not of his acquaintance more suddenly, 
than by sobriety in his habit; as this is winning at first 
sight, so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself should 
avoid the attraction of the beholders' eyes, gives as imme- 
diate offence. 

I make it my business, wben my Lady Lizard's youngest 
daughter, Miss Molly, is making^clothes, to consider her 
from head to foot, and cannot be easy when there is any 
doubt lies upon me concerning the colour of a knot, or any 
other part of her head-dress, which by its darkness or 
liveliBess might too much allay or brightea|prcompleiion. 
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Then m SMAelbiB^ loose im lookfaig us vfM as you postsi- 
bly oas; but it is ^bo a vioe not to take eare bow you look. 
Tbe indiscretiQn of belie^iDg tfaat great qimliti^f make 
up for tbe wastof thiiigB less considerable, is fmoisbed too 
severely in tbose wbo are guilty of it Every day's expe- 
rience sbews us, among yariety of people with whom we 
are not acquainted, thai we take impressions 4oo bvoural^e 
and too disadvantageous of men at first sight fron: their 
habit. I take this to be a point of great consideration^ 
and I sludl ccmsider it in my future precautions as such. 
As to tbe female world, I shall give them my opinion at 
large by wayof comment upon anew suit of the Sparkler's, 
whveh is to come home next week. 1 design it a niodel for 
the ladies; she and I have had three private meetings about 
it. As to the men, I am very glad to hear, being myself 
a fellow of Lincoln-college, that there is at la^in one of 
our universities Itrisen a happy genius for little things. It 
is extrmnelj? to be lamented, that hitherto we cctme from 
the college as unable to put on our own clothes as we do 
from nurse. We owe many misfortunes, and an unhappy 
baokmpdne^s in urging onr way in tbe world, to the^eg- 
lect of these, less matters* For this reason I aball autbo- 
.riflie andaupport the gentleman who writes me the follow^ 
Jag letter ; and though, out of diffidem^ of the reeepliofi 
his proposal ^oold meet with from me, hehas given him- 
self too ludicrous a figure, I idoubt m>t but, from his no- 
tices, to make men, who cannot arrive at leaitdng in that 
pdace, come from thcmce without ai^aring ignorant; and 
soch as can, la*uly knowing without appeartog bookisbr 

*^ To THE Guardian. 
" SIR, Oxford, Hsach ^8, 1712-13. 

** I foresee that you will have man)i correspondents, in 
this place ; but as X have often observed, with grief of 
heart ; t.hat scholars are wretchedly ignorant in the science 
I profess, I flatter myself that my letter will gain a place 
in your p^rs. J have made it my study. Sir, in tbese 
seats of learning, to look into the nature of dre^s, and am 
^hat they call an academical beau* I have often lamented 
tbat I am obliged to wearagcavie habit, since bj that 
moans I ha^e not an opportunity to introduce fashions 
.ae^Qugst oui^ung gentlemen; mi &o am forced^ con- 
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trary to my own inclinations, and thd expedattofi <>f all 
who know me, to appear in print. I have indeed met with 
some success in the projects I have commdmcated to 
some sparks with whom I am intimate ; and I cannot 
without a secret triumph confess, that the sleeves turned 
up with green velvet, which now flourish throughout the 
university, s|>rang originally from my invention. 

*' As it is necessary to have the head clear, as well 
as the complexion, to he perfect in this part of learning, I 
rarely mingle with the men (for I ahhor wine), hut frequent 
the tea-tahles of the ladies. I know every part of their 
dress, and can name all their things hy their names. I am 
consulted ahout every ornament thev buy : and, I speak it 
without vanity, have a very pretty fancy to knots and the 
like. Sometimes I take a needle, and spot a piece of 
muslin for pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present fa- 
vourite, which she says, I do neatly enough : or read one 
of your papers, and explain the motto^ which they all like 
mightily. But then I am a sort of petty tyrant amongst 
them, for I own I have my humours. If any thing be 
amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will find fault; if any hoity* 
toity things make a fuss, they are sure to be taken to 
pieces the next visit. I am the dres^i of poor Celia^ 
whose wrapping- gown is not right India ; and am avoided 
by Thalestris in her second-hand mantua, which several 
masters of arts think very fine, whereas I perceived it had 
been scoured with half an eye. 

'' Thus have I endeavoured to improve my understand** 
ing, iind am desirous to communicate my innocent disco« 
veries to those who, like me, may distinguish themselves 
more to advantage by their bodies than thdr minds. I do 
not think the pains I have taken, in these my studies, 
thrown away, since by these means, though I am not very 
valuable, I am however not disagreeable. Would gentle- 
men but reflect upon what I say, they would take care to 
make the best of themselves ; for I think it intolerable that 
a blockhead should be a sloven. Though every man can- 
not fill his head with learning, it is in any one's power to 
wear a pretty periwig; let him who cannot say a witty 
thing, keep his teeth white at least ; he who hath no knack 
at writing sonnets, may howevet have a soft hand; and he 
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mty audi' fak ejre-brows, who hath not strength of genius 
for the mathematics. . 

' ** After the conclusion of the peace, we shall undeubt«* 
edly hav^ new fashions firom . France ; and I have some 
reason to think that some particularities in the garb of 
their abbes may be tran^lanted hither to advantage* 
What I find bec<Hning in their dress I hope I tnay, without 
the imputation of bein^ popishly inclined, adopt into our 
habits ; but would willin^y have the authority of the 
Guardiatt to countenance me in this harmless design. I 
would not hereby assnmeto myself a jurisdiction over any 
of our youths but such as are incapable of improvement any 
other way. Asfor the awkward creatures oiat mind their 
studies, I lode upon them as irredaimaUe* But over the 
afore-mentioned order of men, I desire a commission from 
you to exercise full audiority. Hereby I shall be enabled 
firom time to time to introduce several pretty oddnesses in 
the taking and tucking up of gowns, to regulate the di- 
mensioms of wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to en* 
Kifge or narrow the hems of bands, as . I shall think most 
for the public good. 

'* I have prepared a treatise against the cravat and ber- 
dash,* which I am told is not ill done ; and havelhrown to- 
gether some hasty observations upon stockings, which my 
firiends assure me I need not be ashamed of« But I shall 
not offer them to the public, until they are approved of at 
our female club: which I am the more willing to do, because 
I am sure of their praise ; for they own I understand th^se 
thmgs better than they do. i shall herein be very proud 
of your encouragement : for,, next to keeping the university 
dean, my greatest ambition is to be thought, 

'' Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

« SiMOH Sleek." 

* A kind of neckdoth so called, whence such as sold them were 
tt,yM hal)w4iitkoni. 
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N» 11. TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1712-13. 



- Htic pr^ius me. 



Dvan doceo insanire omnes, YOfi 0Tdin« a^te. 

HoR, 2 Sat. iu. 80* 

Attend my lecture, wliilst I plainly Aew, 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 

THERE is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
the shaurpness of it; and an address in flattety, 
which ^akes it agreeable though never so grosK; bat of aH 
flatterers, the most skilful is he who can do i^hat you like, 
without saying any thing which argues he does it for your 
sake; the most winning circumstance in tlie world hiding 
the conformity of manners. I speak of this as a practice 
necessary in gaining people of sense, who are not yet 
given up to self^c^c^lt: those who ate far gone in admira- 
tion of themselves need not be treated with so much deli^ 
cacy. The following letter puts diis matter in a pleasant 
and uncommon light: the author of it attacks this vice with 
an air of compliance, and alarms us against it by exhorting 
us to it. 

**To THE Guardian. 
"SIR. 
« As you profess to ^icourage all those who any way 
contribute to the public good, I flatter myself I may claim 
yoiir countenance aad protection. I am by profession a 
mad*doctor, but of a peculiar' kind, not of those whose aim 
it is to remove frenzies, butane whomakes it my busiaeas 
to confer an agreeable madness on tny fellow-creatures, 
for their mutual delight and benefit. Since it is- agreed 

Sthe philosophers, that happiness and o^isery consist 
iefly in the imagination, nothing is more necessary to 
mankind. in .general than this pleasi,ng delirium, which 
' renders ever^ b|ie satisfied with himself, and petsuades him 
that all others are equally so. 

'^ I have for several years, both at home and abroad, 
made this science my particular study, Wliich I nftay ven- 
ture to say I have improved in almfost all the courts of 
Europe; asd have reduced it 'into so safe and ^^&j a 
nethodi &s to prUdise it on both sexes, of what disposition. 
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age, or i]uality loever, with success. What enables me to 
perforin this great work, is tbe use of my Obsequium Catho- 
licony or tbe Grand £lizir to support the spirits of human 
nature. This remedy is of the most grateful flavour in the 
world, and agrees with all tastes whatever. It is delicate 
to the senses, delightful lik the operation, may be taken at 
all hours without confinement, and is a« properly ^ven at 
a ball or playhouse as in a private chamber. It restores 
and vivifies the most dejected minds, corrects and extracts 
all that is painful in the knowledge of a man's self. One 
dose of it will instantly disperse itself through the whole 
animal system, dissipate the first motions of distrust so as 
never to return, ana so exhilarate the brain and rarify the 
gloom of reflection, as to give the patients a new flow of 
apirits, a vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependance 
4ipon their own capacities* 

** Let a person be never so far gona> I advise him not 
to despair; even though he has been troubled many years 
with restless reflections, which by long neglect have har- 
dened into a settled consideration. Those that have been 
stung with satire mav here find a certain antidote, whicb 
infallibly disperses all the remains of poison that has been 
left in the understanding by bad cures. It fortifiea the 
heart against the rancour of pamphlets, the inveteracy of 
epigrams, and the mortification of lampoons; as has been 
often experienced by several persons of both sexes, during 
the seasons of Tunbridge and the Bath^ 

.** I could, as farther instances of my success, produce 
certificates and testimonials from the favourites and ghost- 
ly fathers of the most eminent princes of Europe; but shall 
content myself with the mention of a few cures, which I 
have performed by this my grand universal restorative, 
during the practice of one month only since I came to 
this city. 

; '* Cures in the month of February, 1712-13. 

<' George Spondee, Esq. poet, and inmate of the parish 
of St. Paul's, Uovent-garden» fell into violent fits of the 
spleen upon a thin third night. He had been frightened 
into a vertigo by the sound of cat-calls on the first day; and 
the frequent -hissings on the second made him iinable to 
endure the bare pronunciation of the letter S. I searched 
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into the eauicfs of his dtttemper; aiMl% the pre^criptioti 
of a dose of my Obsequiuniy prepared secundum artent^ re- 
covered him to his natural state of madness. I cast in at 
proper intervals the words, 111 taste of the town, Envy of 
critics, Bad performan<^e of the actors, and the like. He is 
iK> perfectly cured that he has promised to bring another 
play upon the stage next winter. 

<< A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of St. James's, 
Westminster, who hath desired her name may be con- 
cealed, having taken offence at a phrase of double mean- 
ing in con? ersation, undiscovered by any other in the com- 
pany, suddenly fell into a cold fit of modesty. Upon a 
right application of praise of her virtue, I threw the lady 
into an agreeable waking dream, settled the fermentation 
-of her blood into a warm charity, so as to make her look 
with patience on the very gentleman that offended. 

** Hilaria, of the paiish of St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, a 
coquette of long practice, was, by the reprimand of an old 
maiden, reduced to look grave in company, and deny her- 
^f the play of the fan. In short, she was brought to such 
melancholy circumstances, that she would sometimes, un- 
awares, fall into devotion at .church. I advised her to take 
a few innocent freedoms, with occasional kisses, pre* 
scribed her the exercise of thtf eyes, and immediately 
raised her to her former state of life. She on a sudden 
recovered her dim|^es, furled her fan, threw round her 
.glances, and for these two Sundays last past has not once 
been seen in an attentive posture. This the churchwardens 
.are ready to attest upon oath. 

*' Andrew Terror, of the Middle Temple, Mohock^ was 
.almost induced, by an aged bencher of the same house, to 
leave off bright conversation, and pore over Coke upon 
Littleton. He was so ill that his hat b^an to flap, and he 
was seen one day in the last term at Westminster-hall. 
This patient had quite lost his spirit of contradiction ; I, by 
the distillation of a few of my vivifying drops in his ear, 
drew him from his lethargy, and restored him to his usual 
vivacious misunderstanding. He is at present very easy 
in his condition. 

*< I will not dwell upon the recital of the innumerable 
cures I have performed within twenty days last past; but 
rather proceed to exhort all persons of whatever age, corn- 
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lylexion, or quality, to take, as soon as possible, of this nVj 
intellectual oil; which, applied at the ear, seizes idl^h^ 
senses with a most agreeable transport, and discovers its 
effects^ not only to the satisfaction of the patient but aB 
who converse with, attend upon, or any way relate to hini 
or her that receives the kindly infection. It is often ad- 
ministered by chambermaids, valets, or any the most ig" 
nbrant domestic ; it being one peculiar excellence of this 
my oil, that it is most prevalent, the more unskilful the 
person is or appears who applies it. It is ab^okitely ne- 
cessary forladies to take a dose of it just before they t&ke 
coach to go a visiting. 

*^ But I offend the public, as Horace said, when I tress- 
pass on any of your time. Give me leave, then, Mr. Iron- 
side, to make you a present of a drachm or- two of my oil; 
though I have cause to fear my prescriptions will not have 
the raect upon you I could wish; therefore I do not en- 
deavour to bHbe you in my favour by the present of my oi!, 
but wholly depend upon your public spirit and generosity ; 
which, I hope, will recommend to the world the useful en^ 
deavoursof, 

** Sir, your most obedient, 
most faitbfnl, most devoted^ 

most finn^ble servant and admirer, 

** Onatho. 
** %• Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 
<• N.B. I teach the arcana of my art, at reasonable rates 
to gentlemen of the universitiesi, who desire to be qualified 
for writing dedications ; and to yOung lovers and fbrtune- 
hutit%rs, to be paid at the day ot marriage. I instruct per- 
sons of bright capacities to natter others, and those of the 
meanest to flatter themselves. 

'• I was the first inventor of pocket looking- gksses.'' 
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N« 13. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1713t 

V«l quill nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducunt : 

Vel quia turpe putant parcfre minotibus — Hor. 2 Ep. i. 84* 

IMItATED. 

T<m'd thifik no foolfl disgraced the former reign ^ 
Did ]i«t some grave ezamplef yet remain, 
Wko flCKffn a lad should match his father's skiil* 
And having once been wrong, will be so still.— ^Pofx. 

WHEN a poem makes its first appearance in the 
world, I have always observed, that it gives em-^ 
ployment to a greater number of critics^ than any other 
kind of writing* Whether it be that most men, at some 
tiaie of their Uves, have tried their talent that way, and 
tlieffeby think they have a right to judge; or whether theyv 
imagine, ttet their making shrewd observations upon the 
polite arts, gives them a pretty figure; or whether there 
Hiay not be some jealousy and caution iu bestowing ap- 
plause upon those who write chiefly for fame. Whatever 
the. reasons be, we find few discouraged by the delicacy 
and .danger of such an undertaking. 

i think it certain that most men are naturally not only 
eafiaUe of being ^ased widi diat whidi raises agreeable 
pictures in the fkncy, but willing also to own it. But then 
there are many, who, by false applicaUons of some rales 
ill understood, or out of deference to men whose opinions 
tisey vahie, have formed to themselves certain schemes and 
systcSBSof satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their 
own way. These are not critics thema^es, but readeis c^ 
ontacs, who, without ^e labour of perusine authors, are 
able to give their characters in general; and know just as 
much of the several species of poetry, as those who read 
books of >^ogra)^y 60 of the genius of this or that people 
Of nation. These gentlemen deliver their opinions sen- 
tentiottsly, and in general terms, to which it being im^ 
pcffisible readily to frame complete answers, they have 
often the satismctioii of leaving the board in triumjph. As 
young persons, and pardcnlarly the ladies, are liable to 
be led aside by these tyrants in wit, I shall examine two or 
tliree of the Hiany stratagems they use, and subjoin sudi 
precautions as may hinder candid readers from being de5» 
<l0ived tlienebyi 
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The first I shall take notice of is an objection com- 
monly offered, viz. *^ that such a poem hath indeed some 
good lines in it> but it is not a regular piece/* This, for 
the most part, is urged by those whose knowledge is drawn 
from some famous French critics, who have written upon 
the epic poem, the drama, and the great kinds of poetry, 
which cannot subsist without great regularity ; but ou^t 
by no means to be required in odes, epistles, panegyrics, 
and the like, which naturally admit of greater liberties. 
The enthusiasm in odes, and the freedom of epistles, is 
rarely disputed : but I have often heard the poems upon 
public occasions, written in heroic verse, which I choose 
to call panegyrics, severely censured upon this account ; 
the reason whereof I cannot guess, unless it be, that be- 
cause they are ¥rritten in the same kind of numbers and 
spirit as an epic poem, they ought therefore to have the 
same regularity. Now an epic poem consisting chiefly in 
narration, it is necessary that the incidents should be re- 
lated in the same order that they are supposed to have 
been transacted. But in works of the above-mentioned 
kind, there is no more reason that such order should be 
observed, than that an oration should be as methodical as 
a history. I tliink it sufficient that the great hints, sug-* 
gcsted nrom the subject, be so disposed, that the first may 
naturally prepare the reader for what follows, and so on : 
and that their places cannot be changed without disad- 
vantage to the whole. I will add farther, that sometimes 
gentle deviations, sometimes bold and even abrupt di- 
gressions, where the dignity of the subject seems to give 
Uie impulse, are proofs of a noble genius ; as winSng 
about and returning artfully to the main design are marks 
of address and dexterity. 

Another ^rtifice made use of by pretenders to criticism, 
is an insinuation, " that all that is good is borrowed from 
the ancients." This is very common in the mouths of 
pedants, and perhaps in their hearts too: but is often 
urged by men of no great learning, for reasons very ob^ 
vious. Now nature being still the same, it is impossible 
for any modern writer to paint her otherwise than the an- 
cients have done. If, for example, I were to describe the 
General's horse at the battle of Blenheim as m^ fancy re* 
presented such a noble beast, and that description sliould 
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taseaiUe idiat Virgil bath drawn &a dM hone -of his hero, 
k iPKmld be ahnost as ill-natured to urge that I had stolen 

Kdascrtption from Vir^l, as to reproach die Duke of 
riborough for fighting like iGneas. All that the most 
^quisite judgment can p^orm is, out of that great va- 
riety of circumstances wherein natural objects may be 
considered, to select the most beautiful; and to place 
images in such views and lights as will affect the fancy 
after the 'most delightful manner. But over and above a 
just painting of nature, a learned reader will find a new 
beauty superadded in a happy imitation of some famous 
ancient, as it revives in his mind the pleasure he took in 
his first reading such an author. Such copyings as these 
give that kind of double delight which we perceive when 
we look upon the children of a beautiful couple ; where 
the eye is not mm^ charmed with ihe symmetry of the 
p«rtft, than the mind by observing the resemblance trans* 
«iitted from parents to their onspring, and the mingled 
features of the father and the mother. The phrases of holy 
imty and 'allusions to several passages in the inspired 
JwritHigs (dMUgh not produced as proofs of doctrine) add 
majesty and autbemty to the noblest discourses of the 
pulpit: in like manner an imitation of the 4iir of Homer 
and Virgil raises the dignity of modem poetry, and makes 
it yff^^ stately and venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is upon 
^htt disgvist taken by those critics, who j^nt on their cbthes 
firet^ly, and disUke every thing that is not written with 
eitte» I herdoy theiefore give the genteel part of the 
learned world to understand, that every thou^t which ts 
a(greeable to nature, and expressed in langnage suitable 
4e it, is written with ease. There are some things which 
must be written with streofftb, which nevertheless are 
4NMy. The statue of the gladiator, thx>ugh represented in 
»ucli a posture as strahis every muscle,, is as easy as that 
.of Venus t because the one expresses strength and fury 
as naturally as the other doth beauty and softness* The 
passions are sometimes to be rouised, as well as the fancy 
to be entertained; and the soul to be exalted and en- 
larged, as well as soothed. This often requires a raised 
and figurative style ; which readers of low appi^hensions or 
so^'SMd h|BS^<c^po8itions (haivuiig heard of the words 
F 3 
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f ugtiaa and bombast) are apt to rqect at stiff and affisottd 
4aBguage. But nature and reason appoint di£RBrent garbs 
for different things; and since I write ibis to tbe men of 
dress, I will ask diem if a soldier who is to mooni a 
breach, should be adorned like a beau, who is spruced up 
for a ball? 



N- 13. THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1713. 

Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere, satius esse credo, quam metu. 

TfiB. Adelpb. act i. sc. 1. 

I esteem it better to keep cbildren in awe by a sense of sbame, and a 
condescencdon to their inclinations, than by fbar. 

THE reader has had some account of the whole family 
of the Lizards, except the younger sons. These are 
the branches which ordinarily spread themselves* wbe» 
they happen to be hopeful, into other houses, and new 
generations, as honourable, numerous, and wealdiy, aa 
Uiose from whence they are derived. For this reason it 
is, that a very peculiar regard is to be had to their edu* 
cation. « 

Young men, when they are good for any thing, and left 
to their own inclinations, delight >either in those accom- 
plishments we call their exercise, in the sports of tjie field, 
or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the second son, does not Cri^ 
low any of these with too deep an attention, but took to 
each of them enough never to s^[)pear ungraceful or ig* 
norant. This general inclination makes him the more 
agreeable, and saves him from the imputation of pedantry^ 
His carriage is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with 
whom he converses; he generally falls in with the tn«* 
clination of his company, is never assuming, or prefers 
himself to others. Thus he always gains favour without 
envy, and has every man's good wishes. It is remarkable^ 
that from his birth to this day, though he is now four-and* 
twenty, I do not remember that he has ever liad a debate 
with any of his playfellows or friends. 

His thoughts and present applications are to get into a 
court life: for which, indeed, I cannot but think him pe* 
*culiarly formed i for he has joined to tfaii complacefiijey of 
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mftimers a great natural sagacity, and can very well dis- 
tmgai^ between tfaiogs and appearances. That way of 
life, wherein all men are rivals, demands great circum- 
spection to avoid contwiversies arising from different in- 
terests; but he who is by nature of a flexible temper has 
his work half done. I have been particularly pleased with 
his behaviour towards women: he has the skill/ in their 
conversation, to converse with them as a man would with 
those from whom he might have expectations, but without 
jnaking requests. I do not know that I ever heard him 
make what they call a compliment, or be particular in his 
address to any lady ; and yet i never heard any woman 
«peak of him but with a peculiar regard, I believe he 
has been often beloved, but know not that he was ever yet 
a lover. The great secret among them is to be amiable 
without design. He has a voluble speech, a Vacant coun- 
tenance, and easy action, which represents the fact which 
he is relating with greater delight than it would have been 
to have been present at the transaction he recounts. For 
you see it not only your own way by the bare narration, 
but have the additional pleasure of his sense of it by his 
manner of representing it. There are mixed in his talk 
so many pleasant ironies, that things which deserve the 
severest language are made ridiculous instead of odious, 
and you see every thicl^ in the most good-natured aspect 
it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me to hear 
him so exquisitely pleasant, and never say an ill-natured 
Uiing. He is with all his acquaintance the person gene- 
rally chosen to reconcile any difference, and if it l^ ca- 
pable of accommodation, Tom Lizard is an unexception- 
able referee. It has happened to him more than once, 
diat he has been employed by each opposite, in a private 
manner, to feel the pulse of the adversary; and when 
each has proposed the decision of the matter by any whom 
the other should name, he has taken hold of the occasion, 
and put on the authority assigned by them both, so season- 
ally, that th%y have beeun a new correspondence with 
each other» fortified by his friendship, to whom they both 
owe the value they have for one another, and, conse- 
quently, confer a gr^iter measure of their good-will upon 
the interposer. I must repeat, that above all, my young 
.majt it excellent at raisiag^the subfeet on which he speaks. 
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and Cfttlii^it lifbi tpoDit mofeagretaUe tohts-co»pan|r^ 
Ihao they diDugkt the tiilg^t wts oapdble of^ lie mMb 
aU eoBOtieB eod vkJeoce, and never is -wmm but 011 to 
afibelionate occasion. GentieneaaM what peouliariy db* 
tk^oMies him from ether men, and it ruM through aH Ua 
woide and actiona* 

If r4 William, the nei.t broth^» is not of this smooth 
mefcei nor so ready to accommodate hknaelf to the fea* 
Bsoiirs and inclinations of other men, bat to wieigh what 
passes with some severity. He is ever searching mto the 
ficst spdtigs and causes of any action or circumstance, i»- 
aoinuoh, diat if it were not ta be expected that experienoe 
and cc^versntion would allay ths^ humour, tt must inevi* 
tably turn him to rt<ycHle. But it is not proper t9 bretk 
in upon an inquisitive temper, that is of use to him in the 
way of life which he proposes to himsetf, to wit, the sfeady 
of the law, and the endettvoar to arrive at a facnit^ in 
pleading* I have been very careful to kill in him any pf*> 
tensions to follow men already eminent, any feurtlwr th«n 
as their success is an encouragement; but make itmycir- 
deavour to cheiish> in the princ^al and first place, his 
eiger puiiBUit of solid knowledge m his profession; fori 
think that clear conception will produce clear expresaimi, 
and clear expression proper action : I never saw a man 
apeak viery wdl, where I cpuM not'^pparently observe this, 
and it shall be a maxim with me t^l I see an instance to 
the contrary. When young and unei^rienced men take 
any particular person for their pattern, they are apt to 
imitaAe ^hekn in 8i*ch things, to which their want of know- 
ledge makes them attribute suceessy and not to the leai 
causes of it. Thus One may have an air, which proceeds 
from a just sufficiency and knowledge c^ the matter before 
him« which may naturally produce some motbn of his head 
and body, which might become the bench better than the 
bar. How painfully wrong would this be in a youth at his 
first appearance,, when it is not well even for the sergeant 
<of the greatest wei^t and dignity^ But I wilt, at tins time, 
with a hint only of bis way of life, leave Mr. William at 
bis study in the Temple^ ^ . 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is now in the twentieth 
year of his age, and hes had the go^ fortune and honour 
t9 be chosen U$i election fellow oi Ail-Sours CoUege in 
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Oxford. He is very graceftil in his person; his^height, 
•trengUi^ vigour, and a certain cheerfalness and serenity 
thmt creates a sort of love, which people at first sight ob- 
serve is ripening into esteem. He has a sublime vein in 
poetry, and a warm manner in recommending, either in 
speech or writing, whatever he has earnestly at hearts 
This excellent young man has devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of his Creator; and with an aptitude to every agree? 
able quality, and every happy talent, that could make a 
man shine in a court> or command in a catep, he is resolved 
to go into holy orders. He is inspired with a true sense 
of that function, when chosen from a regard to the inter* 
ests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of whatever men call 
great in a transitory being, when it comes in competition 
with what is unchangeable and etemaL Whatever men 
would undertake from a. passion to glory, whatever they 
would do for the service of their country, this youth has a 
mind prepared to achieve for the salvation of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an extra- 
ordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that his inven**^ 
fioit, his memory, judgment, and imagination, are always 
employed in this one view ; and I do not doubt but in my 
fiiture precautions to present the youth of this age with 
more agreeable narrations compiled by this young man^ 
on the subject of heroic piety, than ai|y they can meet 
with in the legends of love and honour. 

N« 14. FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1713, 

Nee scit, quk sit iter, nee si sciati imperet — — 

Ovid, Met. L ii. 170. 

Nor did he know 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go ; 

Nor would the horses, had he known, obey. — Addison. 

** To THE Guardian. 
-SIR, 

** "^ST"^^ having in your first paper declared, among 
i other things, that you will publish whatever you 
think may conduce to the advancement of the conversation 
of gentlemen, I cannot but hope you will give my young 
masters, wh«n I have told you their age, condition, and 
how they lead their lives, and who, though I say it, are 
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as^ooile as any youths id Biirope^ a lesaon which they 
very much want^ to rettrain them from the infection A 
bad company 9 and squandering away their time In idle ai^ 
unworthy pursuits. A word uom you, I am very weU as«> 
sured, will prevail more with them than any remonstrance 
diey will meet with at home. The eldest is now abont 
sermiteen years of age, and the younger fifteen, bom of 
noble parentage, and to plentiful fortunes* They have a 
very good fadier and mother, and also a^overnor, but 
come very seldom (except against their wills) in the sight 
of any of them. That which I observe they have most 
relish to, is horses and cock-fighting, which they too well 
dnderstand, beinff almost positive at first sight to tell you 
which horse would win the match, and mich cock the 
battle ; and if you are of another opunoo, will lay you 
what you please on their own, and it is odds but you losot 
What I fear to be die greatest prejudice to them, is their 
keeping much closer to their horses' heels than their books 
and conversing more with their stablemen and lackeys 
than with their relations and gefitlemeo : and I apprehend^ 
»re at this time better skilled how to hold the reins, and 
drive a coach, than to translate a verse in Virgilor Hpraee.^ 
For the other day, taking a walk abroad, they met aod^* 
dentally in the fields* with two young ladtes^ whose con«^ 
versatkm they wpre very much pleased wilh, and being 
desirous to ingratiate themselves farther bto their fisvonr^ 
prevailed with them, though they had never seen them 
before in their lives, to take the air in a coach of their fa- 
ther's which waited for them at the end of Gray's-inn-lane. 
The youths ran with the wings of love, and ordered the 
coachman to wait at the town's end till they came back. 
One of our young geptlemen got up before, and the other 
behind, to act the parts they had long, by the direction 
and example of their comrades, taken much pains to qua* 
lify themselves for, and so galloped ofi". What these 
mean entertainments will end in, it is impossible to fore* 
see ; but a precaution upon that subject might prevent 
very great Calamities tn a very worthy family, who take 
in your papers, and might perhaps be alarmed «t what yo« 
lay before them upon this subject. 

** 1 am Sir, vour most humble servant, 

"T.S.I' .. 
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, ** I writ to you on tbe 31st of this monUi> which you did 
fiot think fit to tak^ notice of; it gives i^e tbe gB^ater 
trouble that you did not, because I am confident the ft- 
Iher of the ypung lads, whom I mentioned, wouW have 
4$oiMtidere4 how far what was said in my letter concerned 
himself; upon which it is now too late to reflect. His in- 
genious son, the coachman, aged seventeen years, has 
since th^t tifn^ run away with, and married, one o^ the 
girls I spo]f^ .of in my jiaslb. The manner of carrying on 
the intrigue, as I have picked it out of the younger bro- 
ther, who is almost sixteen, still a bachelor, was as follWs. 
One of the yQung women whom they met in the fields 
seemed very mucSi taken with my master tiie elder son, • 
and was prevailed with to go into a caker- house not far off 
the town, The girl it si^ms, mU^ her part so well, as to 
enamour the boy, and make him inqqisitiTe into her place 
oCi^>ode, with alJ other queetions which were necessary 
towards i^^rther intimacy. The matter was. so managed, 
that the lad was made to believe there wds no possibility 
<^ conversing with her, by reason of a very severe mother, 
but with the utmost caution* What, it seems, made the 
mother, forsooth^ the more s^^icioti^s !i^as, that because 
die men «»aid her daughter was pretty^ somebody or other 
would persuade her to marry whi^ she waii too young to 
know how to govern a familjr.. By what I can leajrn, ^om 
pretences as shallow as tms, she appeared so far from 
having a design upon her lover, that it seemed impracti- 
cable to him to get her, except it were carried on with 
nuich sect%cy and skill* Mauv were the interviews these 
lovers had in four-and-twenty hours' time; for it was ma- 
naged by. the mother, that h^ should run in and out ae 
unobserved by her, ^ad the gifl be called every .other in- 
(Stantioto the next room and rated (that she could not stay 
in a place) in bis hearing* The young gientleman was at 
la«t so much in love, as to be thought by the daughter 
engj^g^ far enough tQ put it to jthe. venture that he could ? 
not live without her. It was now time for the mother to 
ftM>ear, who sui^rised the lovers together in private, and 
banished the youth her house. What is not in the power 
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of loYe ! the charioteer, attended by his faithful friend the 
younger brother, got out the other morning a little earlier 
than ordinary, and having made a sudden friendship with 
a lad of their own age, by the force often shillings^* who 
drove a hackney-coach, the elder brother took his post in 
the coach-box, where he could act with a great deal of skill 
and dexterity, and waited at the comer of the street where 
his mistress lived, in hopes of carrying her off under that 
disguise. The whole day was spent in expectation of an 
opportunity ; but in many parts of it had kind looks from 
a aistant window, which was answered by a brandish of 
his whip, and a compass taken to drive round and shew 
his activity, and readiness to convey her where she should 
command him. Upon the approach of evening, a note 
was thrown into his coach by a porter, to acquaint him 
that his mistress and her mother should take coach exactly 
at seven o'clock ; but that the mother was to be set down, 
and the daughter to go farther, and call again. The happy 
minute came at last, when our hack had the happiness to 
take in his expected fare, attended by her mother, and the 
young lady with whom he had first met her. The mother 
was set down in the Strand, and her xlaughter ordered to 
call on her when she came from her cousin's an hour af- 
terward. The mother was not so unskilful as not to have 
instructed her daughter whom to send for, and how to be- 
have herself when her lover should urge her consent We 
yet know no farther particulars, but that my young master 
was married that night at Knightsbridge, in the presence 
of his brother and two or three other persons ; and thait 
just before the ceremony he took his brother aside, and 
asked him to marry the other young woman. Now, Sir, 
I will not harangue upon this adventure, but only observe, 
that if the education of this compound creature had been 
more careful as to his rational part, the animal life in hi A 
had not, perhaps, been so forward, but he might have 
waited longer before he was a husband. However, as the 
whole town will in a day or two know the names, persons, 
an4 other circumstances, I think this properly lies before 
your Guardianship to consider for the admonition of 
others; but my young master's fate is irrevocable. 

" I am. Sir, your most humble servant.** 
* Then probably the common fiure iTor a day. 
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N' 15. SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1713. 

sibi quivis 

Speret idem, sadet multum, frufitraqne laboret, 
Ausus idem Hob. Ars Poet. ▼• %40. 

All men will trf , and hope to write as well. 

And (not without mach pains) be undeceived. — Roscommon. 

I CAME yesterday into the parlour, where I found Mrs. 
Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, all alone, reading 
a paper, which, as I afterward found, contained a copy of 
verses upon love and friendship. She, I believe, appre- 
hended that I had glanced my eye upon the paper, and by 
the order and disposition of the lines might distinguish 
that they were poetry ; and therefore, with an innocent 
confusion in her face, she told me I might read them if I 
pleased, and so withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, I 
could not guess whether they came from a beau or a lady ; 
but having put on my spectacles, and perused them care- 
fully, I found by some peculiar modes in spelling, and a 
certain negligence in grammar, that it was a female sonnet. 
1 have since learned, that she hath a correspondent in the 
country, who is as bookish as herself; that they write to 
one another by the names of Astrea and Dorinda, and are 
mightily admired for their ea&y lines. As I should be 
loath to have a poetess in our famii^ and yet am unwilling 
harshly to cross the bent of a young lady's genius, I chose 
rather to throw together some thoughts upon that kind of 
poetry which is distinguished by the namo^ of Easy, than 
to risk the fame of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by exposing her 
work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper,* that every thought 
which is agreeable to nature, and expressed in a language 
suitable to it, is written with ease : which I offered in 
<«nswer to those who ask for ease in all kinds of poetry ; 
and it is so far true, as it states the notion of easy writing 
in general, as that is opposed to what is forced or affected. 
'But as there is an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly 
«o called ; so there is an easy sort of poetry. In order to 

G 
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write easily, it ir necessary in the first place to think 
easily. Now, according to different subjects, men think 
differeptly; anger, fury, and the rough passions, awaken 
stroDG' thoughts; glory, grandeur, power, raise great 
thou^ts ; love, melancholy, solitude, and whatever gently 
touches the soul, inspire easy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these gentle subjects, 
there are some which may be set off by style and orna- 
ment. Others there are, which the more simply they are 
conceived, and the more clearly they are expressed, give 
the soul propprtionably the more pleasing emotions. The 
figures of style added to them serve only to hide a beauty, 
however gracefully they are put pn, and are thrown away 
)ike paint upon ^ fine cpmplexion. But here not only 
Jiveliness of fancy is requisite to exhibit a great variety of 
images; but also niceness of judgment to cull out those 
which, without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, whatsoever 
seems to demand Js^bour being rejected, that only which 
appears to be easy and natural wjjl come in ; and so art 
will be hid by art, which is the perfection of easy writing. 

I will suppose an apthor to be really possessed with the 
passion which he writes upon, and then we shall see how 
he would acquit himself. This I take tp be the safest 
way to form a judigment of him: since if he be not truly 
moved, he iQust at least work up his imagination as near 
as possible to resemble reality. I choose to instance in 
love, which is observed to have produced the most finished 
performances in this kind. A lover will be full of sincerity, 
that he may be believed by his mistress : he will therefore 
think simply; he will express himself perspicuously, ^hs^t 
he may hot perplex her; he will tl^refore write unaf- 
fectedly. Deep reflections are ma^e l;>y a head undis- 
turbed; an4 points of wit and fancy are the workpf a 
.heai^t at e^se; th^se two dangers then, jntp ^i^hich poets 
are apt to ru^, f^re efiecti^ally removed out of the lover's 
way. The selecting proper circumstances, and piping 
them in agreeable lights, are the finest secrets of all poetry ; 
but the recollection of little circumstance? is the Lpver's 
sole meditation, and relating theip pleasingly, the business 
of his life. Accordingly we find that the most celebrated 
authors of this rank ex<^ in love-verses. Out of ten 
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thousand mstances I shall name one, which I thinkthe 
most delicate and tender I ever 6aw» 

To myself I sigh often, without knowing why ; 
And when absent from Phillis, methinks I coold die. 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched at 
the reading of these lines ; and every one who now feels 
that passion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears, how difficult it 
is to write easily. But When easy writings fall into the 
hands of anordinaiy reader, they appear to him so natural 
and unlaboured, that he immediately resolves to write, 
and fancies that all he hath to do is id take no pains* 
Thud he thinks, indeed simply, but the thoughts, not 
being chosen with judgment, are not beautiful: he, it is 
true, expressed himself plainly, but flatly withal. Again, 
if a taan of rivabity takes it into his head to Write this 
way, what self-denial must he undergb, when bright points 
of wit occur to his fancy! How difficalt will he find it to 
reject florid phrases, and pretty embellishments of style! 
So true Jt is, that simplicity of all things is the hardest to 
be copied, and ease to be acquired with the greatest 
lltbour. Our family knows very well how ill Lady Flame 
looked, when she imitated Mrs. Jane in a plain black suit; 
And, I remember, when Frank Courtly was saying Uie 
other day, that any man might write easy, I only asked 
him, if he thought it possible that Squire Hawthorn should 
ever come into a room as he did ? He made me a very' 
handsome bow, and answered with a smile, " Mr. Ironside, 
you have convinced me.* 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that pastoral 
poeti^y, which is the most considerable kind of easy writing, 
hath the oftenest been attempted with ill success, ot any 
ftort whatsoever. I shall, therefore, in a little time, com- 
municate my thoughts upon that subject to the pubhc. 
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N'le. MONDAY, MARCH 80, 1713. 

— Ne forts pudori 

Sit tibi mosa lyrae solers, et cantor ApoUo. 

Hon. Are Poet. ▼. 406. 
Blush not to patronise the muse's skill. . 

TWO mornings ago a gentleman came in to my Lady 
Lizard's tea-table> who is distinguished 4n town by 
the good taste he is known to have in polite writings, 
especially such as relate to love and gallantry. The figure' 
of the man had something odd and grotesque in it, though 
his air and manner were genteel and easy, and his wit 
agreeable. The ladies, in complaisance to lym, turned 
the discourse to poetry. This soon gave him an occasion 
of producing two new songs to the company ; which, he 
said, he would venture to recommend as complete per- 
formances. ** The first," continued he, ** is by a gentle- 
man of an unrivalled reputation in every kind of writing ;* 
and the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because I am not handsome/' Mrs. 
Annabel! a upon this (who never lets slip an occasion of 
doing sprightly things) gives a twitch to the paper with a 
finger and thumb, and snatches it out of the gentleman's 
hands: then casting her eye over it with a seeming im- 
patience, she read us the songs ; and in a very obliging 
manner, desired the gentleman would let her have a copy 
of them, together with his judgment upon songs in general ; 
*• that I may be able," said she, " to judge of gallantries of 
this nature, if ever it should be my fortune to have a 
poetical lover." The gentleman complied ; and accord- 
mgly Mrs. Annabella, the very next morning, when she 
was at her toilet, had the following packet delivered to 
her by a spruce valet-de-chambre : — 

THE FIRST SONG. 
I. 

On Belvidera's bosom lying. 

Wishing, panting, sighing, dying. 
The cold regardless maid to move. 

With unavailing prayers I sue : 
" You first have taught me how to love, ■ 

Ah teach me to be happy too !'* 

• Probably Addison. 
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But she, ala»! unkitidly wise» 

To bH my sigliB and tears Tef>Hes, 
** "Its eteiy pEudent mSdd'fl conceA, 

Her lover's fondness to improve ', 
If to be hap^ you shall learn. 

You quickty would forget to love.** 

TH£«£COND SONG. 

L 

Boast not, mistaken ewain, thy art 

Tb please my partial eyes ; 
Tbe ehsufms that have subdued my hearty 

Another may despise. 

II. 
Thy face is to my humour made. 

Another it may fright : 
Perhaps by ^me fond whim betray*d» 

In oidness I d^ght. 

IIL 

Vain yonth, to your coufuteidti know, 

Tis to my love's ekcei^s 
Vou aJi yovr fancied beauties owe. 

Which lade as that grows less. 

IV. 
F^NT yAor own sake, if not for mme. 

You #betild preserve my fire : 
Since you, my swain, no more will shine, 

Whin I bo more iidmire. 

V. 

By me, indeed, you are allowed 

Yhe wonder of your kind ^ 
Bttt be not of my jud^ent pMnA^ 

Whom love has rendered mind. 

^ *' To Mils. Annabella Lizard. 

"MADABCv . 
** To let you see hbw abttolute your commauds are over 
me, and to cofivince 3^ou of the opiniou I have of your 
good senie, I shall, iridiout aMtjffmsaMe of comptimeDts* 
give you my thoughts upon S^^-writing, in the same 
order as they have occurred to me, only allow me, in my 
own defence, to say> that I do not remember ever to have 
met with any piece of criticism itpo« tKis subject ; so that 
VI err, or seem singular ia my opinions, you will be the 
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more at liberty to differ from tHem, since I do not pretend 
to support them by any authority. 

** In all ages, and in every nation where poetry has 
been in fashion, the tribe 6f sonneteers hath been very nu- 
merous. Every pert young fellow that has a moving 
fancy»and the least jingle of verse in his head, sets up for 
a wnter of songs, and resolves to immortalize his bottle or 
his mistress. What a world of intipid productions in this 
kind have we been pestered with since the Revolution, to 
go no higher ! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great mea- 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the nature of 
these little compositions. It is true, they do not require 
an elevation of thought, nor any extraordinary capacity, 
nor an extensive knowledge ; but then they demand great 
regularity, and the utmost nicety ; an exact purity of style, 
with the most easy and flowing numbers : an elegant and 
unaffected turn of wit, with one uniform and simple design. 
Greater works cannot well be without some inequalities 
and oversights, and they are in them pardonable; but a 
soi^ loses all its lustre if it be not polished with the 
greatest accuracy. The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw 
in a jewel, takes off the whole value of it. A song is, as it 
were^ a little image in enamel, that requires all the nice 
touches of the pencil, a gloss and a smoothness, with those 
delicate finishing strokes, which would be superfluous and 
thrown away upon larger figures, where the strength and 
boldness of a masterly hand gives all the grace. 

" Since you. may have recourse to the French and Eng- 
lish translations, you will not accuse me of pedantry, when 
I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and Horace in some of 
his shorter lyrics, are the completest models for little odes 
or sonnets. You will find them generally pursuing a 
single thought in their songs, which is driven to a point, 
without those interruptions and deviations so frequent in 
the modern writers of this order. To do justice to the 
French, there is no living language that abounds so much 
in good songs. The giiiius of the people, and the idiom 
of their tongue, seems adapted to compositions of ihia 
sort. Our writers generally crowd into one song, mate- 
rials enough for several; and so they starve every thought, 
by endeavouring to nurse up more than one at a time. 
They give you a string of imperfect sonnets, instead of 
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one fioMlied piece, which is a fault Mr. Waller (whose 
beauties cannot be too much admired) sometimes falls 
into. . But, of all our countrymen, none are more defec- 
tive in their songs, through a redundancy of wit, than 
Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley. In them one point of wit 
flashes so fast upon another, that the reader's attention is 
dazzled by the continual sparkling of their imagination; 
you find a new design started almost in every line, and 
you come to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any 
one of them executed. 

** A song should be conducted like an epigram ; and 
the only difference between them is, that the one does not 
require the lyric numbers, and is usually empk>yed upon 
satirical occasions; whereas the business of the other, 
for the most part, is to express (as my Lord Roscommon 
translates it from Horace) 

Lore's pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine. 

•' I shall conclude what I have to say upon this subject, 
by observing, that the French do very often confound the 
song and the epigram, and take the one reciprocally for 
the other. An instance of which I shall give you in a re- 
markable epigram which passes current abroad for an ex- 
cellept song. 

Tu paiies mal par-tout de moi, 
Je dia du bien par-toat de toi ; 
Quel xnalheuT est le n6tre ? 
Uan. ne croit ni I'un ni rautre* 

" For the satisfaction of such of your friends as may 
not understand the original, I shall venture to translate it 
after my fashion, so as to keep strictly to the turn of 
thought, at the expense of losing something in the poetry 
and versification. 

Thou speakest always ill of me, 
I speak always well of thee : 
But spite of all our noise and pother. 
The world believes nor <me nor t'other. 

** Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply with 
^our commands; not out of any vanity of erecting mysel 
into a critic, but out of an earnest desire oi b<^g 

thought, upon all occasions, 

** Your most obedient servant.*' 
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N» 17. TUESDAY, MARCH 81, 1718. 

^ — Minimtunque libidine peccant. — J u v. Sat. ▼!. 134. 
Lull is the Bmalleit iIb they own. — Drydbn. 

IF it were possible to bear up against the force of ridi^ 
cule» which fashion has brought upon people for ao-* 
knowledging a veneration for the most sacrea things^ ar 
man might say that the time we now ere in* is set apart 
fbr humiliation; and all our actions should at present 
more particularly tend that way» I remember about thirty 
years ago an eminent divinei who was also most exactly 
well bred, toid his congregation ai White^hall, that if they 
iid not vouchsafe to give thdir lives a new turn^ U^ey ttiusi 
certainly go to a place which he did not thmk fit to nwmet 
in that courtly fiudience. It is with me as with that gen^- 
tleman. I would, if possible, represent the errors of life, 
especially those arising from what we call gallantry^ in 
such a manner as the people of pleasure may re&d tne. In 
this case t must not be rough to gentlemen and ladies, but 
speak of sin as a gentleman. It might ti6t perhaps foe 
amiss, if, therefore, I should call niy present precaution, 
A Criticism upon Fornication ; and. by representing the 
unjust taste they have who affect mat way of pleasure^ 
bring a distaste upon it among all those who are judicious 
in their satisfactions. I will be bold then to lay it down 
for a rule, that he who follows this kind of gratification, 
gives up much greater delight in pursuing it, than he can 
possibly enjoy from it. As to the common women and the 
stewsi there is no one but will allow this assertion at first 
sight ; but if it will appear, that they v/ho deal with those 
of the sex who are less profli^te, descend to greater base- 
nesses than if they freauentedbrotliels,it should, metbinks, 
bring this iniquity under some discountenance. The rake, 
who without sense of character or decency wallows and 
ranges in common houses, is guilty no farther than of 
pfottituting himself, and exposing his health to diseases : 
but the man of gallantry cannot pursue his pleasures with- 
ot^t treachery to some man he ought to love, and wakiojg 
despteable the Woman he admires. To live in a conti* 

• Viz* Lent, 
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nual deceit; to reflect upon the dishonour you do some 
husband, father^or brother, who does not deserve this of. 
you» and whom you would destroy did you know they did 
the like towards you, are circumstances which pall the 
appetite, and give a man of any sense of honour very, 
pamful mortification^ What more need be said against a 
gentleman^s delight, than that he himself thinks himself a 
base man in pursuing it; when it is thoroughly considered 
he gives up his very being as a man of integrity who com- 
mences gallant? Let him or her who is guilty this way 
but weigh the matter a little, and the criminal will find 
that those whom they most esteemed are of a sudden be- 
come the most disagreeable companions ; nay, their good 
qualities are grown odious and painfuL It is said, people 
who have the plague have a delight in communicating the 
infection : in like manner, the sense of shame, which . is 
never wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to 
contribute to the destrucUon of others. And women are 
pleased to introduce more women into the same condi* 
tion^ though they can have no other satisfaction from it^ 
than that the inmmy is shared among greater, numbers, 
which they flatter themselves eases the burden of eacK 
particular person. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for momen- 
tary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, men are forced 
into a constraint of all their words and actions in the ge- 
neral and ordinary occurrences of life. It is an impossi- 
bilitv in this case to be faithful to one person, without be- 
ing false to all the rest of the world. The gay figures in 
which poetical men of loose morals have placed this kind 
of stealth are but feeble consolations, when a man is in- 
clined to soliloquy or meditation upon his past life; 
flashes of wit can promote joy, but they cannot allay grief. 

Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all men 
living are liable to ; it is therefore lidiculous and mad to 
pursue, instead of shunning, what must add to our an- 
guish under disease, sickness, or misfortune. It is pos- 
sible there may be those whose bloods are too warm to ad- 
roit of those compunctions : if there are such, I am sure 
they are^laymg up store for them : but I have better hopes 
of those who have not vet erased the impressions and ad- 
vantages of a g^ood education and fortune ; they may be. 
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assured, that wlioeirer \ifholly gire themselves uj) to lust, 
will soon find it the least fault they are guilty of. 

Irreconcilable hatred to those they have injured, tnean 
shifts to cov^r their offences, envy and maHce to the in- 
nocent, and a general sacri&ce of all that it good-natured 
or praiseworthy when it interrupts thert, will possess all 
their faculties, and make them utter strangers to the noble 
pleasures which flow from honour and virtue. Happy 
are they, who from the visitation of sickhess, or any otkef 
accident, are awakened firom a course which leads to aH 
insensibility of the greatest enjoyments in human life* 

A French author, giving ah account of a very agreeable 
man, in whose character he mingles good qualities and in* 
firmities, rather than vicies or virtues, tells the following 
story : 

•• Our knight,** dHys he, ** Was pretty much addicted t6 
the most fashionable of all faults. He had a loose rogue 
for a lackey, not a little in his favour, though he had no 
Other name for him when he spoke of him but * The rascal,' 
or, to him, but * Sirrah.' One Inorning when he was 
dressing, * Sirrah,' says he, * be sure you bring home this 
Evening a pretty wench.* The fellow was a person of di- 
ligence and capacity, and had for some time addressed 
himself to a decayedi^old gentlewoman, who had a youtog' 
maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet 
sixteen years of age. The mother's extreme poverW, and 
the insinuations of this artful lackey concerning die soft 
disposition and generosity of his master, made her con- 
sent to deliver up her daughter. But many were the en- 
treaties and representations of the mother to gain her 
child's consent to an action, which she said she abhorred, 
at the same time she exhorted her to it ; ' but child,' says 
she, • can you see your mother die for hunger V The 
virgin argued no longer, but bursting into tears, said she 
would go any where. The lackey conveyed her with 
great obsequiousness and secrecy to his master's lodging, 
and placed her in a cotnmodious apartment till he came 
home. The knight, who knew his man never failed of 
bringing in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, 
and was in high humour at an entertainment with la- 
dies, e)f pectittg to be received in the 6vfening by otie as 
agteeabie as the best of thetn. When he came home his 
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laefcey me| him w^^h ^ saqey ^ii4 joyful famiitapity, crying 
out, ' She is as haiKlsoiiie as av aagel' (for there is no 
other simi)e on these occasions) ; ' but the tender fool has 
wept till her eyes are swelled and bloated : for she is a 
maid apd a gentlewoman.' With that be conducted his 
master to the room where she wad, and retired. The 
knigbty when he saw her bathed in tears, said iik some sur- 
prise, * Do HQt you know, young woman, why you are 
brought hither?' The unhappy maid fell on her knees, 
and with many interruptions of sighs and tears, sieud to 
dim, ^ J know, alas ! too well why I am brought hither ; 
jmy mother, to get bread for her and myself, has sent me 
to do what you pleased ; but would it would please Heaven 
I could die, before 1 ani added to the number of those 
miserable wretches who live without honour I' With this 
ledection she wept anew, and beat her bosom. The knight, 
fittepping back from her, said, 'I am not so abandoned 
as to hurt your innocence against your will/ 

'< The novelty of the accident suqNisedhim into virtue ; 
and, covering the young maid with a cloak, be led her to 
a relatiofi's house, to whose care he recommended her for 
that night The next morning he sent for her mother, and 
asked her if her daughter was a maid ? The mother as- 
sured him, that when she delivered her to his servant, she 
was a stranger to man. * Are not you ihen,^' replied the 
knight, * a wicked woman to contrive the debauchery of 
your own child V She held down her face with fear and 
shame, and in her confusion uttered 4(ome broken words 
concerning her poverty. * Far be it,' said the geiitleman, 
* that you should relieve yourself iVom want by a much 
greater evil : your daughter is a fine young creature ; do 
you know of none that ever spoke of her for a wife V The 
mother answered, * There is an honest man in our neigh- 
bourhood that loves her, who has often said he would 
marry her with two hundred pounds/ The knight ordered 
bis man to reckon out that sum, With an addition of fifty 
to buy the bride-clothes, and fifty more as a help to her 
ifiether/' 

I appetft to all the gallants tn the town, whether pos- 
sessing all the beauties in Great Britain could give half 
the pleasure as this young geiHleman had in the reflection 
of having relieved a miserable parent from guilt and po- 
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Terty, an innoeent Tirgiii from public shame, and bestowing; 
a TtrtiKMif wife upon an honest man? 

Though all men who are guilty this way have not for- 
tunes or opportunities for making such atonements for their 
Tices, yet all men may do what is certainly in their power 
at this good season .^^ For my part, I do not care how rh- 
diculous the mention of it may be, provided I hear it has 
any good consequence upon the wretched, that I recom- 
mend the most abandoned and miserable of mankind to 
the charity of all in prosperous conditions under the same 
guilt with those wretches. The Lock Hospital in Ken^ 
street, Southwark, for men : that in Kingsland for women, 
is a receptacle for all sufferers mangled by this iniquity. 
Penitents should in their own hearts take upon thern^ all 
the shame and sorrow they have escaped; and it would 
become them to make an eolation for their crimes, by cha- 
rity to those upon whom vice appears in that utmost mi^ 
sery and deformity, which they themselves are free from 
by their better fortune, rather than greater innocence. It 
would quicken our compassion in this case, if we consi- 
dered there may be objects there, Who would now move hor- 
ror and loathing, that we have once embraced with trans- 
port : and as we are men of honour (for I must not speak 
as we are Christians) let us not desert our friends for the 
loss of their noses. 



N» 18. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1713. 

^— Animaeqtte capaces 

Mortis Luc AN. 

Souls, undismay'd by death. 

THE prospect of death is so glopmy and dismal, thai 
if it were constantly before our eyes, it would emhit^ 
ter all the sweets of life. The gracious Author of our being 
hath therefore so formed us, Uiat we ar^ capable of many 
pleasing sensations and reflections, and meet with so many 
lamusements and solicitudes, as divert our thoughts (torn 
dwelling upon an evil, which by reason of its seeming dis- 
tance, makes but languid impressions upon the mind. But 
how distant soever the time of our death may be, since it 
• Vu. Unt. 
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is certain. that we must die, it is nece«sary to allot txima 
portion of our life to consider the end of.it: and it it 
fiighly convenient to fix some stated time s to meditate ii[^0D 
the final period of our existence here. The principle of 
self-love, as we are men, will make us inquire, what is like 
to become of us after our dissolution ; and our conscience, 
as we are Christians, will inform us, that accordih^ to the 
good or evil of our actions here, we shall be translated t9 
the mansions of eternal bliss or miserj. When this is se- 
riously weighed, we must tliink it madness to be unpre- 
pared against the black moment : but when we reflect that 
perhaps that black moment may be to-night, how watchful 
ought we to be ! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had lately 
with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon this head, 
which was to this effect: " The consideration," said the 
good man, *' that my being is precarious, moved me many 
years ago to make a resolution, which Ihave diligently 
kept, and to which I owe the greatest satisfaction that a 
mortal man can enjoy. Every night before I address my- 
self in private to my Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, 
and ask myself, whether4f God should require my soul of 
me this night, I could hope for mercy from him ? The 
bitter agonies I underwent in this my first acquaintance 
with myself were so far from throwing me into despair of 
that mercy which is over all God's works, that they rather 
proved motives to greater circumspection in my future con- 
duct. The oftener I exercised myself ii^ meditations of this 
kind, the less was my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts 
of death familiar, what was at first so terrible and shocking 
is become the sweetest of my enjoyments. Tliese contem- 
plations have indeed made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, 
they are so far from having soured my temper, that as I 
have a mind perfectly composed, and a secret spring of 
joy in my heart, so my conversation is pleasant, and my 
countenance serene. I taste all the innocent satisfactions 
of life pure and sincere; 1 have no share in pleasures that 
leave a sting behind them, nor am I cheated with that kind 
of mirth, in the midst of which there is heaviness*** 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier's chiefly should 
ut him uppn this religions vigilance. His duty exposes 
im to such hazards, that the evil which to ro6n in oth^r 

vol/. li K 
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fl^attohs may seem far distant^ to bim is instant and ever 
before bis eyes. The consideration, that what men in a 
martid life purchase is gained with danger and labour, and 
inust perhaps be parted with very speedily, is the cause of 
much licence and riot. As moreover it is necessary to 
keep up the spirits of those who are to encounter the most 
terrible dangers, ofR^nces of this nature meet with great 
indulgence. But there is a courage better founded tha^ 
^is animal fury. The secret assurance that all is rieht 
within, that if he falls in battle, he will the more speedily 
be crowned with true glory, will add strength to a warrior s 
arm, and intrepidity to his. heart. 

One of the most sucpessful stratagems whereby Maho- 
met became formidable, was the assurance that impostor 
gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in battle should 
be immediately conveyed to that luxurious paradise his 
wanton fancy had invented. The ancient Druids taught 
a doctrine which had the same effect, though with this dif- 
ference from MahometiB, that the souls of the slain should 
transmigrate into other bodies, and in them be rewarded 
accordin^^ to the degrees of their merit. This is told by 
Lucan with his usual spirit :— 

'* Yon teach that soal9f from fletby chaiiiB unboimd. 

Seek not pale shades and Brebus ptofound, 

Biit fleeting hence to other regions stray* 

Once more to mix with animated clay ; 

Heaoe death's a gap (if men may trust the lore) 

'Twixt Uyes behind and ages yet before. 

A blest mistake ! which fate's ^^(i power disarms ; 

And spnrs its vot'ries on to war's adarms ; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 

Amidst the legbns, and provoke the fight ; 

O'er-matehing dearth, aud^ely cast away 

That loan of life the gods are boun4 to pay. 

Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a noble 
example of courage and devotion. I am particularly 
||leased to find that he hath translated the whole book of 
rsalms into English verse. A friend of mine informs me, 
that he hath the manuscript by him, which is said in the 
title to have been done ''By the most noble and virtuous 
Oent. Sir Philip Sidney,^Knight." They having been never 
printed, I shall present the public with one of them, which 
^ttiy correspondent Assures me he hath fidthfully traii- 
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scribed, and wherein I have taken the liberty only to alter 
one word. 

PSALM CXXXVIL* 

Nigh seated where the river flows. 

That watereth Babel's thankful plain, 
"Which then our tears, in pearled rows , 

Did he^ to water with the rain : 
The thou^t of 8lon bred such woes. 
That tlu>iigh our harps we did retain, 
. Yet useless and untouched there. 
On willows only hang'd they were. 

II. 
Now while our! harps were hanged so. 

The men whose captives then we lay 
Did on our griefs insulting go, 

Aadmoie to grieve us thus did say; 
You that of music make such fd&ow. 
Come sing us now aSion's lay : 

Oh Uo ! we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 
lU. 
flioo|hftffl he, sweet Sion hill. 
In Kxreign sml exil'd from thee^ 
Yet let my hand forget his skill 

If ever thou forgotten be 3 
And let my toneue fost glued still 

Unto my roof, liemutoinme; ■'• 

U iky neglect within me spring, 
Or aug^I do, but Salem sin^. 

^t thou, O Lord, shalt not forget 

To quit the plains of Edom's race. 
Who causelessly, yet hotly set 

Thy holy city to delace. 
Did thus the bloody victors whet. 
What time they entered first the place, 
" Down, down with it at any hand. 
Make aU a waste, let nothing stand.^ 

V. 

And B^ylon, that didst 09 waste, 

ThvseU shsdl one day wasted be : 
And happy he, who what thou hast 

Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 
Like Uttemess shall make thee taite. 
Like woiul objects make thee see : 
Yea, happy who thy Little ones 
Shall take and dash against the stones. 

^ • Dr. Doime's Poems, &c. Ps. 1S7, p. 284, edit. 1719, «4mo. 
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N»19. THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1713. 

Ne t6 semper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 
Ne pavor, et rerum mediocriter utilium spes. 

HoR. 1 £p. xviii. 98. 
Lest avarice, still poor, disturb tbine ease ; ^ 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuse. 
Or ardent hope for things of little use. — Cbesch. 

IT was prettily observed by somebody concerning the 
great vices, that there are three v^rhich give pleasure, 
as covetousness, gluttony, and lust*; one, which tastes of 
nothing but pain, as envy ; the rest have a mixture of 
pleasure and pain, as anger and pride. But when a man 
considers the state of his own mind, about which every 
member of the Christian world is supposed at this time to 
be employed, he will find that the best defence against vice 
is preserving the worthiest part of his own spirit pure from 
any great offence against it. There is a magnanimity which 
niaked us look upon ourselves with disdain, after we have 
been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of gaiu, the 
absence of a person who excels us, the fault t)f a servant, 
or the ill fortune of an adversary, into the gratification of 
lust, covetousness, envy, rage, or pride; when the more 
sublime part of our souls is kept alive^ and we have not 
repeated infirmities until they become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the 
soul of any other ; and you may have seen men, otherwise 
the most agreeable creatures in the world, so seized with 
the desire of being richer, that they shall startle at indif- 
ferent things, and live in a continual guard and watch over 
themselves from a remote fear of expense. No pious man 
can be so circumspect in the care of his conscience, as the 
covetous man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his natural 
approbation of higher and more worthy pursuits, he could 
never fall into this littleness, but his mind would be still 
open to honour and virtue, in spite of infirmities and re- 
lapses. But what extremely discourages me in my pre- 
cautions as a Guardian, is, that there is a universal defec- 
tion from the admiration of virtue. Riches and outward 
«pleodourhave taken up the place of it; and no man 
thinks he is mean, if he is not poor. But alas this despi- 
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cable spirit debases our very being, and makes our passions 
take a new turn from their natural bent. 

It was a cause of great sorrow and melancholy to me 
some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in the InibiUof 
the gentry of England stupid to the noblest sentiments nitt 
have. The circumstance happened in the scene of ^-^ 
tress betwixt Percy and Anne Bullen. One of the senti^ 
nels who stood on the stage, to prevent the disorders which 
the most unmannerly race pf young men that, ever were 
seen in any age frequently raise in public assemblies^ up«i 
Percys beseeching to be heard, burst into tears ; upon 
whicn the greater part of the audience fell into a loud and 
Ignorant laughter; which others, who were touched with 
&e libetal compassion of the poor fellow, could hardly sup > 
press by their clapping. But the man, without the leas 
confusion or shame in his countenance for what had hap- 
pened^ wiped aWay the tears and was still intent upon the 
play. The distress still rising, the soldier was so much 
moved, that he was obliged to turn his face from the aii- 
(iience, to their no small merriment. Percy had the gal- 
lantry to take notice of his honest heart : and, as I am 
told, gave him a crown to help him in his affliction. It is 
6ettain this poor bellow, in his humble condition, had sucH 
a lively compassion as a soul un wedded to the world; 
were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, with appearances^ 
of people of fashion and wealth, to which his fortune could' 
not be familiar, would have taken up all his attention and 
admiration. 

' It is every thing that is praiseworthy, as well as pure 
religion (according to a book too sacred for me to quote), 
*^ to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliietion, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.*' Every step 
that a man makes beypnd mode^te and reasonable pro- 
vision, is taking so much frpm the worthiness of his own 
spirit; and he that is entirely set upon making a fortune, 
is all that while undoing the man. He must grow deaf to 
tiie wretched, estrange himself from die agreeable, learn 
hardness of heart, disrelish every thing that is noble, and 
terminate all hi his despicable s$lf. Indulgence in any 
one immoderate desire or appetite engrosses the whole 
creature, and his life is sacrificed to that one desire or ap- 
pfiitite ; ^ut how much otherwise is it with those that pre- 
H 3 
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serve alive in tbem sbmething that adorns their condition 
and shews the man^ whether a prince or a beggar, above 
his fbitune ! 

I have just now recorded a foot soldier for the politest 
man in a British audience, from the force of nature, un- 
tainted with the singularity of an ill-applied education.' 
A good spirit that is not abused, can add new glories to 
the highest state in the world, as well as give beauties to^ 
the meanest. I shall exemplify this by inserting a prayer 
of Harry the Fourth of France just before a battle, in which 
he obtained an entire victory. 

'* O Lord of hosts, who canst see through the thickest 
veil and closest disguise, who viewest the bottom of my 
heart, and the deepest designs of my enemies, who hast ia 
thy hands, as well as before thine eyes, all the events whicK 
concern human life ; if thoa knowest that my reign will 
promote thy glory and the safety of thy people ; if thou 
knowest that I have no other ambition in my soul, but to 
advance the honour of thy holy name, and the good of 
this state ; favour, O great God, the justice of my arms, 
and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge him whom thy 
sacred decrees, and the order of a lawful supcession, have 
made their sovereign : but, if thy good providence has or- 
dered it otherwise, and thou seest that I should prove one 
of those kings whom thou givest in thine anger, take from 
me, O merciful God, my life and my crown, make me this 
day a sacrifice to thy will, let my death end the calamities 
of France, and let my blood be the last that is spilt in this 
quarrel." * 

The King uttered this generous prayer in a voice, and 
with a countenance* that inspired all who heard and be- 
lield him with like magnanimity; then turning to the 
squadron, at the head of which he designed to charge, 
** My fellow soldiers," said he, " as you run my fortune, 
so do I yours ; your safety consists in keeping well your- 
ranks ; but if the heat of the action should force you to dis- 
order, think of nothing but rallying again : if you lose sight 
of your colours and standards, look round for the white ' 
plume in my beaver : you shall see it wherever you are, 
and it shalliead you to glory and victory." 

The magnanimity oi* this illustrious prince was sup-: 
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ported by a firm reliance on Providence^ which inspired 
him with a contempt of life, and an assurance of conquest. 
His generous scorn of royalty, but as it consisted with the 
service of God, and good of his people, is an instauce, 
that the mind of man, when it is well disposed, is always 
above its condition, even though it be that of a monarch. 



W 20. FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 1713. 

— — Minuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique Toluptas • 
Ultio Juv. Sat. xiii. 189. 

Revenge, which still we find 

The tveakest frailty of a feeble mind. — Creech. 

ALL gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, should 
rise out of the religion and laws of that nation wherein 
they prevail ; but, alas ! in this kingdom, gay characters^ 
and those which lead in the pleasure and inclinations or 
the fashionable world, are such as are readiest to practise 
crimes the most abhorrent to nature, and contradictory to 
our faith. A Christian and a gentleman are made incon- 
sistent appellations of the same person : you are not to 
expect eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries ; and 
your mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to 
commit a murder in resentment for an affront : for good 
sense, as well as religion, is so utterly banished the world, 
that men glory in their very passions, and pursue trifles 
with the utmost vengeance ; so little do they know that to 
forgive is the most arduous pitch human nature can arrive 
at. A coward has often fought, a coward has often con- 
quered, but ** a coward never forgave.*' The power of 
doing that flows from a strength of soul conscious of its 
own force ; whence it draws a certain safety, which its 
enemy is not of consideration enough to interrupt; for it 
is peculiar in the make of a brave man to have his friends 
seem much above him, his enemies much below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may — so intense 
e forgiveness as the love of them is not to be in the least 
accounted for by the force of constitution, but is a more 
spiritual and refined moral, introduced by him who died 
for those who per«eciite4 him ; yet very justly delivered 
t6 tis, when wc consider ouiMselves offehdert, and to be 
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forgiTen on the reasonable ietms of fofffiving ; for who can 
ask what he will not bestow, ei^pecially wlMsn^at giit i» 
attended with a redemption from the cruellest slavery, t& 
the most acceptable freedom ? For when the mkid ig^ ia 
ficmtemplation of revenge, all its thoughts must surely be 
tortured with the alternate pangs of rancour^ envy, hatred^ 
and indignation j^ and they who profess a sweet in the 
enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the consummate blisa 
of reconciliation^' At such an instant the false ideas we 
received unravel, and the shyness, the distrust, the secret 
scorns, and all the base satisfactions men had in each 
other's fa&lts and misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls 
appear in their native whiteness, without the least streak 
of that malice or distaste which sullied them : and perhaps 
those very actions^ which, when we looked at them in the 
oblique glance with \^hich hatred doth always see things, 
tvere horrid and odious, when observed with honest an4 
Open eyes, are beauteous and ornamental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent degree, 
and we can never bring them to an amicable temper, then 
indeed we are to exert an obstinate opposition to them : 
and never let the malice of our enemies have so effectual 
an advantage over us, as to escape our good-will. For the^ 
nedected and despised tenets of religion are so generous, 
and in so transcendent and heroic a manner disposed for 
public good, that it is not in a man's power to avoid their 
influence ; for the Christian is as much inclined to your 
service when your enemy, as the moral man when your 
friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root out of 
their hearts all sense that there is any thing great and 
noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit ; yet it will be very 
difficult to fix that idea in our souls, except we can think 
as worthily of ourselves, when we practise the contrary 
virtues. We must learn, and be convinced, that there is 
S*omething sublime and heroic in true meekness and humi- 
lity, for they rise from a great, not a grovelling idea of 
things ; for as certainly as pride proceeds from a mean 
and narrow view of the little advantages about a man's 
self, so meekness is founded on the extended contempla- 
tion of the place we bear in the universe, and a just obser-, 
vation how little, how empty, how wavering, are our^ 
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deepest resolres and counsels. And as to a well-taught 
ihiudy when you have said a haughty ^nd proud man, you 
have spoken a narrow conception, little spirit, and despi- 
eable carriage ; so when you have said a man is meek and 
humble, you have acquainted us that such a person has 
arrived at the hardest task in the world, in a universal ob- 
servation round him, to be quick to see his own faults, and 
other men's virtues and at the height of pardoning every 
man sooner than himself; you have also give^ us to un- 
derstand, that to treat him kindly, sincerely, and respect-. 
iTully, is but a mere justice to him that is ready to do us 
the Slime offices. This temper of soul keeps us always 
aWak6 to a just sense of things, teaches us that we are as 
well akin to worms as to angels : and as nothing is above 
these, so is nothing below those. It keeps our understand- 
ing tight about us, so that all things appear to us great 
or little, as they are in nature and the sight of Heaven, 
not as they ^r^ gilded or sallied by accident or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would think 
it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity of Chris- 
tian virtues : it would possibly enlarge their souls into such 
a contempt of what fashion and prejudice have made 
honourable, that their duty, inchnation, and honour, would 
tend the same way, and make all their lives a uniform act 
of religion and virtue. • 

As to the great catastrophe of this day,* on which the 
Mediator of Uie world suffered the greatest indignities, and 
death itself, for the salvation of mankind, it would be worth 
gentlemen's consideration, whether from his example it 
would not be proper to kill all inchnations to revenge, and 
examine whether it would not be expedient to receive new 
notions of what is great and honourable. 

This is. necessary against the day wherein he who died 
ignorainiously for us " shall descend from heaven to be 
our judge, in majesty and glory." How will the man 
who shall die by the sword of pride and wrath, and in 
contentioo with his brother, appear before him, at ** whose 
presence nature shall be in an agony, and the great and 
glorious bodies of Hght be obscured ; when the sun shall be 
darkened, the moon turned into blood, and all the powers 
of heaven shaken ; when the heavens themselves shall 
• Vii. Good-Friday. 
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pass away with a |;reat noise, and the elements dissolTe 
with fervent heat ; when the earA also, and all the work3 
that are therein, shall be burnt up !" 

What may justly damp ia our minds the diabolical 
madness which prompts us to decide our petty animosities 
by the hazard of eternity* is, that in that one act,the crimi- 
nal does not only highly offend, but forces himself into the 
presence of his judge ; that Is certainly his case who dies 
m a duel. I cannot but repeat it, he that dies in a duel 
knowingly offends God, and in that very action rushes 
into his offended presence. Is it possible for the heart of 
man to conceive a more terrible image than that of a de- 
parted spirit in this condition ? Could we but suppose it 
has just left its body, and struck with the terrible refleo 
tion that to avoid the laughter of fools, and being the byr 
word of idiots, it has now precipitated itself into the din of 
demons, and the bowlings of eternal despair, how will- 
ingly now would it suffer :the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to hj^ve one moment left not to tremble in vain! 
The Scriptures are full of pathetical and warm pictures 
^f the condition of a happy or miserable futurity ; and, I 
am confident, that the frequent reading of them would 
make the way to a happy eternity so agreeable and plea* 
sant, that he who tries it will find the difficulties, which he 
before suffered in shunning the allurements of vice, absorpt 
in the pleasure he will take in the pursuit of virtue : and 
how happy must that mortal be, who thinks himself in the 
favour of an Almighty, and can think of death as a thing 
which it is an infirmity not to desire? 



N^2l. SATtJRDAY, A^RIL 4,1713. 
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Mimere Vieo. iEn. vi. 885. 

An empty office I'll difiduoge* 

OCTOR TILLOTSON, in his discourse concerning 



the danger of all known sin, both from tht hght of 
nature and revelation, after having given us the descrip; 
feoh of the last day out of holy writ, has this remarkable 
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** I appeal to any man» y^hether this be not a represen- 
tation of things very prober and suitable to that great day, 
wherein he wao made the world shall come to judge it[! 
And whether the wit of men ever devised any thing sio 
awful, and so agreeable to the majesty of God, and the 
solemn judgment of the whole world? The description 
which Virgil makes of the Elysian Fields, and the Infernal 
Regions, how infinitely do they fall short of the majesty of 
the holy Scripture, and the description there made of hea- 
ven and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord ! so that in comparison they are childish and trifling : 
and yet perhaps he nad the most regular and most go- 
verned imagination of any man that ever lived, and observed 
the greatest decorum in his characters and descriptionif. 
But who can declare the great things of God^ but he to 
whom God shall reveal them V* 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, ai)d 
ought to be of authority with all who are such, so far as to 
examine whether he spoke that as a man of a just taste 
and judgment, or advanced it merely for the service of his 
doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the gospels, with> 
heart as much prepared in favour of them as when he sits 
down to Virgil or Homer, will find no passage there which 
is not told with more natural force than any episode in 
either of those wits, who were the chief of mere man- 
kind. ' 

The last thing I read was the 24th chapter of St. Luk^^, 
which gives an account of the manner in which our blessed 
Saviour, after his resurrection, joined with two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus as an ordinary traveller, and took 
the privilege as such to inquire of them, what occasioned a 
sadness he observed in their countenances ; or whether it 
was from any public cause ? Their wonder that any map 
so near Jerusalem should be a stranger to what had passed 
there; their acknowledgment to one they met accidentally 
that they had believed in this prophet: and that pow, tte 
third day after his death, they were in doubt a# to their 
pleasing hope, which occasioned the heaviness he took 
Botice of: are all represented in a style which paen of let- 
ters call " the great and noble simplicity." The att^ptiop 
^of the disciples when he expounded the Scriptures concern- 
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ing himself, his offering to take his leave of them, their 
fondness of his stay, and the manifestation of th^ great 
guest whom they had entertained while he was yet at 
meat with them, are all incidents which wondejrfuUy please 
the imagination of a Christian reader; and give to him 
something of that touch of mind which the brethren felt, 
when they said one to another, ** Did not our hearts burn 
within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the Scriptures 1" 

I am very far from pretending to treat these mattersi as 
they deserve ; but I hope those gentlemen who are quali- 
fied for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and consider 
that I speak as a mere secular man, impartially consider- 
ing the efFect which the sacred writings Vill have upon 
the soul of an intelligent reader; and it is some argument^ 
that a thing is the immediate work of God, when it so in- 
6nitely transcends all the labours of man. Wheti [ look 
upon Raphael's picture of our Saviour appearing to his 
disciples after his resurrection, I cannot but think the just 
disposition of that piece has in it the force of many 
volumes on the subject. The evangelists are easily dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a passionate zeal and love 
which the painter has thrown into their faces ; the huddled 
group of those who stand most distant are admirable 
representations of men abashed with their late unbelief 
and hardness of heart. And such endeavours as this of 
Raphael, and of all men not called to the altar, are col- 
lateral helps not to be despised by the ministers of the 
gospel. 

It is with this view that I presume upon subjects of thi^ 
kind ; and men may take up this paper, and becatched by 
an admonition under the disguise of a diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed in one 
confederacy against the prevailing torrent of vice and inv- 
piety; and it will be no small step in the progress of reli^ 
gion, if it was as evident as it ought to be, that he wants 
the best taste and best sense a man can have, who is cold 
Jo the " Beauty of Holiness." 

As for my part, when I have happened to atten^ the 
corpse of a friend to his interment, and have seen a graced 
ful man at the entrance of a churchyard, who became the 
dignity of his function, and assumed an authority which 
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is natural to truth, pronounce, ** I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that beUeveth in me, though he wei^dead yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in roe 
$hall never die ;" I say, npon such an occasion, the retro- 
spect upon past actions between the deceased whom I 
followed and myself, together with the many little circum- 
stances that strike upon the soul, and alternately give 
grief and consolation, have vanished like a dream ; and 1 
have been relieved as by a voicQ from heaven, when the 
solemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause I a^m 
'heard the servant of God utter* ** I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth; and though worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall see for myself 
and my eyes shall behold, and not another." How have 
1 been raised above this world and all its regards, and 
how well prepared to receive the next sentence which the 
holy man has spoken ! ** We brought nothing into this 
wotld, and it is certain we can carry nothing out: the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord!" 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper without genius, 
■who can read these expressionst>f Scripture with as much 
indifference as they do the re^t of these loose papera. 
However, I will not despair but to bring men of wit into a 
love and admiration of the sacred writings,^ — and, old as I 
am, I promise myself to see the day when it shall be as 
much in fashion among men of politeness to admire a rap^ 
ture of St. Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace, 
— and to see a well dressed young man produce an evan-^ 
gelist out of his pocket, and be no more out of counte- 
nance than if it were a classic printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence by 
men of distinguished faculties, to praise and adore the 
author of their being with a spirit suitable to those facu)* 
ties, and rouse slower men by their words, actions, and 
writings, to a participation of their transports and thanks* 
givings. 
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N»22. MONDAY, APRIt 6, 1713., 



Buza mihi et rigol plaqeioit in TaUil>us 
Flumina amem sylvasque in^loriu^. 

ViRO. Georg. ii. 485. 

My next desire is, void of care and strife. 

To lead a soft; sec^ire, inglorious life* 

A ooontiy cottager near a cxrstal flood, ! 

A wiading yaUey9 and ajlofty wood^< — Drtdbm. ^ 



PASTORAL poetry not only amuses the fancy the 
inost deligbtfally, but is likewise more indebted to ^1 
than any other sort whatsoever. It transports us into ^ 
kind of fairy land, where our ears are soothed with the 
melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling streams; 
our eyes enchanted with flowery meadows and springing 
-greens ; we are laid und6r cool shades, and entertained 
"with all the sweets and freshness of nature. It is a dream> 
it is a vision, which we wish may be real, and we believe 
that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard'6 head was so far turned witti 
these imaginations, when we were last in the country, 
that she lost her rest hf listening to the nightingales,; 
she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her chamber, and ha4 
a tame lamb running after her up and down the house. I 
used bM gentle methods to bring her to herself; as having 
had « design heretofore of turning shepherd myself, when 
I read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. But as my age 
and experience have armed me against any temptation tp 
the pastoral life, I can now with the greater safety con- 
sider it ; and shall lay down such rules as those of my 
Teaders who have the aforesaid design ought to observe, 
^ if they would follow the steps of the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of ancient times. j 
In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poetry i,t 
will be necessary to cast back our eyes on the first ag^ 
•of the world. For since that way of life is not now in her 
-lag, we must inquire into the manner of* it when it ac- 
tually did exist. Before mankind was formed into large 
societies, or cities were built, and commerce established, 
the wealth of the world consisted chiefly in flocks and 
herds. The tending of these, we find to have been the 
employment of the first princes, whose subjects were 
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sheep and oxen^ and their dominions the adjmoing i^yes. 
As they lived in great Affluence and ease, we may pre- 
sume that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition 
afforded, free and uninterrupted. Their manner of lila 
gave them vigour of body, and serenity of mind. The 
abundance they were possessed of, secured them from 
avarice, ambition, or envy ; they could scarce have any 
anxieties or contentions, where every one had more than 
he could tell what to ^o with. Love, indeed, might oc- 
casion some rivalships amongst them, because many 
lovers fix upon one object, for the loss of which they will 
Be satisfied ^with no compensation. Otherwise it was a 
state ^f ease, innocence, and contentment ; where plenty 
l^egot pleasure, and pleasure begot singings and singing 
t»egot poetry, and poetry begot pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men,, but rude withaly 
and uncultivated. For before theiy could make any con- 
siderable progress in arts and sciences, tlie tranquillity oi 
the rural life was destroyed by turbulent and ambitiotfa 
M>irit8 ; who, having built cities, raised armies, and stu- 
died policies of state, made vassals of the defenceless 
shepherds, and rendered that which was before easy and 
unrestrained, a mean, laborious, miserable condition* 
Hence, if we consider the pastoral period before learnings 
we shall find it unpolished ; if after, we shall ^nd it vm*> 
pleasant. 

The use that I would make of this short review of Uie 
country life shall be this. An author that would amuse 
himself by writing pastorals, should form in his fancy 
a rural scene of perfect ease and tranquillity, where in- 
liocence, simplicity^ and joy abound. It is not enough 
that he writes about the country ; he must give us what 
is agreeable in that scene; and hide what is wretched. 
It is indeed commonly affirmed, that truth well painted 
will certainly please the imagination; but it is sometimes 
convenient not to discover the whole truth, but that pa^t 
which only is delightful. We must sometimes shew only 
-half an image to the fancy ; which if we display in a lively 
manner, the mind is so dexterously deluded, that it doth 
not readily perceive that the other half is concealed. Thus, ^ 
in writing pastorals, let the tranquillity of that life appear 
(v3l and plam, but hide the meanness of k ; represent i|| 

i2 
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slmpDcity tts clea^ as you please, but cover its misjBry. t 
would not hereby he so understood, as if I thought nothing 
that is irksome or unpleasant should have a place in these 
writings: I only mean that this state of life. in general 
should be supposed agreeable. But as there is no con- 
dition exempt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds to be 
t(01icted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a favourite 
lamb, or a faithless mistress. He may, if you please, pick; 
a thorn out of his foot ; or vent his grief for losing the 
prize in dancing ; but these being small torments, they re-^ 
commend that state which only produces such trifling evils^ 
Again, I would not seem so strict in my notions of inno- 
cence and simplicity, as to deny the use of a little railing*" 
Or the liberty of stealing a kid or a sheep-hook. For these 
are likewise such petty enormities, that we must think the 
country happy where these are the greatesjt transgressions. 

When a reader is placed in such a scene as I have de- 
scribed, and introduced into such company as I have 
chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing delusion 7 and 
since every one doth not know how it comes to pass, I will 
venture to tell him why he is pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Tliough ambition and avarice employ most men's thoughts, 
they are such uneasy habits, that we do not indulge them 
out of choice, but from some necessity, real or imaginary! 
We seek happiness, in which ease is the principle ingre- 
dient, and the end proposed in our most restless pursuits 
is tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and delighted 
with the representation of it, and fancy we partake of the 
pleasure. - 

' A second reason is our secret approbation of innocence 
and simplicity. Human nature is not so much depraved, 
as to hinder us from respecting goodness in others, though 
we ourselves want it. This is the reason why we are so 
touch charmed with the pretty prattle of children, and 
€ven the expressions of pleasure or uneasiness in some 
part of the brute creation. They are without artifice or 
malice; and we love truth too well to resist the charms of 
sincerity. 

A third reason is our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the erowth of the 
country; and though men, for the general good of the 
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waxXd, are made to lave populous cUtes, the ooun^ hath 
ihe greatest share in an uncorrupted heart. When we 
painty describe, or any way indulge our fancy, the country 
IS the scene which supplies us with the most lovely images^ 
This state was that wherein God placed Adam when in 
Paradise ; nor could all the fanciful wits of antiquity ima- 
gine any thing that could administer more exquisite de- 
light in their Elysium. 



N«23, TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1713. 



-Extrema per illos 



Jusdtia ezcedens texris Teetigia fecit* — Yiito. Georg. ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea to^k her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. — Dutdeh. 

PAVING already conveyed my reader into the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what manner <^ 
life the inhahitants of that region lead ; I shall> in Ihi9 
day's paper, give him some marks whereby he may dis- 
cover whether he is imposed upon by those who pretend 
to be of that country ; or, in other words, what are the 
characteristics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, we may 
discover that simplicity is necessary in the character of 
shepherds. Their minds must be supposed so rude and 
uncultivated, that nothing but what is plain and unaffected 
can come from them. Nevertheless we are not obliged 
to represent them dull and stupid, since fine spirits were 
undoubtedly in the world before arts were invented to 
polish and adorn them. We may therefore introduce 
shepherds with good sense, and even with Wit, provided 
their manner of thinking be not too gallant or refined. For 
all men both rude and polite, think and conceive things 
the same way (truth being eternally the same to all), 
though they express them very differently. For here lies 
the difference. Men, who, by long study and experience 
have reduced their ideas to certain classes, and consider 
the general nature of things abstracted from particulars, 
express their thoughts after a more concise, lively, sur-^ 
](>nsing manner. Those who have little experienq'^i or 
cannot abstracti deliver their sentiments in plain descrip-' 
i3 
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tionk, by circumstances, and thesis observations which 
either strike upon the senses, or are the first motions of 
the mind. And though the former raises our admiration 
more, the latter gives more pleasure, and s6othes us more 
naturally. Thus, a courtly lover may say to his mistress. 

With thee for ever I in woods could rest, 
WJiere nevei human foot the ground hath prest ; 
Thou e'en from dungeons darkness canst exclude. 
And from a desert banish solitude. 

A shepherd will content himself to say the same thing more 
simply : 

Come, Rosalind, oh ! come, for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me ? 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make deep 
reflections, the address required is so to relate an action, 
that the circumstances put together shall cause the reader 
to reflect Thus, by one delicate circumstance Corydoti 
tells Alexis that he is the finest songster of the country : 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have* 
Which with his Dying breath Damcetas gave : 
And said, " This, Corydon, I leave to tiiee. 
For only thou deserv'st it after me.'* 

As in another pastoral writer, after the same manner % 
shepherd informs us how much his mistress likes him : 

As I to cool me bath*d one sultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay. 
The wanton laugh'd, and seem'd in haste to fly. 
Yet often stopped, and often turn'd her eye. 

If ever a reflection be pardonable in pastorals, it is where 
the thought is so obvious, that it seems to come easily to 
the mind ; as in the following admirable improvement of 
Virgil and Theocritus : 

Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 

Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet slww 

The bordering flow'rs less beauteous than they grow ?• 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is simplicity 
of manners or innocence. This is so obvious from what I 

* From the first pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, entitled Lobbin, I. 90, 
&c. 
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have before advanced, that it would be but repetition to 
insist long upon it. I shall only remind the reader, that as 
the pastoral life is supposed to be where nature is not much 
depraved, sincerity and truth will generally run through it. 
Some slight transgressions for the sake of variety maybe 
admitted, which in effect will only serve to set off the sim- 
plicity of it in general. I cannot better illustrate this rule 
than by the following example of a swain who found his 
mistress asleep : 

Once Delia slept on easy moss reclined. 

Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind : 

I smooth d her coats, and stole a silent kiss : 

Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss.* ' 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of religion, and 
even superstition is part of his character. For we find that 
those who have lived easy lives in the country, and con- 
template the works of Nature, live in the greatest awe of 
their auUior. Nor doth this humour prevail less now than 
of old. Our peasants sincerely believe the tales of goblins 
and fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and 
satyrs. Hence we find the works of Virgil and Theocri- 
tus sprinkled with left-handed ravens, blasted ouks, witch<» 
crafts, evil eyes, and the like. And I observe with great 
pleasure that our English authorf of the pastorals I have 
quoted hath practised this secret with admirable judg- 
ment. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be observed 
very often in the above-named poets, which is agreeable 
to the character of shepherds, and nearly allied to super- 
stition, I mean the use of proverbial sayings. I take the 
common similitudes in pastoral to be of the proverbial 
order, which arie so frequent, that it is needless and would 
be tiresome to quote them. I shall only take notice upon 
this head, that it is a nice piece of art tp raise a proverb 
above the vulgar style, and still keep it easy and unaf- 

* From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, entitled, Geron, Ilob- 
binol, and Langrett, 1. 73, et seqq. The four lines in the preceding page» 
relative to Lydia, are quo^ in the same pastoial, 1. 81, &c. 

t Mr. Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been published 
before the year 1708, because they are evidently prior to those of 
Pope. See Dr. Johnson's Lives of English Poets, &c. Vol. iv. p. 295. 
8V0.178I. 
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fected. Thus the old wisb* ''Godresthissouly'^itfioelf 
turned: 

Umil fsntle S^pdney liv'd, the shepherd's friend. 

Eternal blessings on his shade attend. 



N-34. WEDNESDAY, AP^IL 8, 1718. 

-^ ^Dicen^ tacendaque calles ?-^Pers. Sat iv. 5. 

Dost thou, soyoune, 

Know when to speak, and when to hold uiy tongite 1 — ^Drtdbk. 

JACK LIZARD was about fifteen when he was first en- 
tered in the university, and being a youth of a great 
deal of fire, and a more than ordinary application to his 
iivdies, it gave his conversation a very particular turn. He 
had too much spirit to hold his tongue in company ; but 
at the same time so little acquaintance with the worlds 
that he did not know how to talk like other people. 

After a year and a half s stay at the university, he canM 
down among us to pass away a month or two in the 
country. The first night after his arrival, as we were at 
supper, we were all of us very much improved by Jack'« 
table-talk. He told us upon the af^earance of a dish of 
wild fowl, that according to tlie opinion of some natural 
philosophers they might be lately come from the moon. 
Vpon which the Sparkler bursting out into ^. laugh , he in- 
sulted her with several questions relating to the bigness 
and distance of the moon and stars; ana after every in- 
terrogation would be winking upon raey and smiling at hig 
sister's ignorance. Jack gsuned his point ; for the mother 
was pleased, and all the servants stared at the. learning 
of their young master. Jack was so encouraged at this 
success, that for the first week he dealt wholly in para- 
bles. It was a common jest with lum to pinch one of his 
«ister*s lap-dogs, and afterward prove he could not feel 
it. When the girls were sorting a set of knots, he would 
demonstrate to them that all the ribands were of the same 
colour; or rather, savs Jack, of no colour to all. My Lady 
tazard hecself, though she was not a little pleased with her 
son's improvements, was one day almost angry with him ; 
for having accidentally burnt her fingers as she was light- 
ing the lamp for her tea-pot, in the midst of her anguish 
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Jack laid hold of the opportunity to iostruot her that there 
was DO such thing as heat in fire. In ^hort, no day passed 
over our heads, in which Jack did not imagine be made the 
whole family wiser than they were before. 

That part of his conversation which gave rae the most 
pain, was what passed among those country gentlemen 
that came to visit us. On such occasions Jack usually took 
upon him to be the caouth of the company: and thinking 
himself obliged to be very mer;y, would entertain us with a 
great many odd sayings and absurdities of their college- 
cook. I found this fellow had made a very strong im- 
pression upon Jack's imagination; which he never consi- 
dered was not the case of the rest of the company, until 
after many repeated trials he found that his ^stories seldom 
made any body laugh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree-shoot- 
ing out into blossoms before its time : the redundancy of 
which, though it was a little unseasonable, seemed to fore- 
tel an uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which ran' 
through his conversation, I took him out with me one 
evening, and first of all insinuated to him this rule which 
I had myself learned from a very great author.* *' To think 
with the wise, but talk with the vulgar." Jack's good sense 
soon made him reflect that he had often exposed himself 
to the laughter of the ignorant by a contrary behaviour ; 
upon yrhich he told me, that he would take care for the 
future to keep his notions to himself, and converse in the 
common received sentiments of mankind. He at the ^me 
time desired me to give him any other rules of conversation 
ii^iich I thought might be for his improvement. I told him 
I would think of it; and accordingly, as I have a particu- 
lar affection for the young man, I gave him the next morn- 
ing the following rules in writing, which may, perhaps, have 
contributed to make him the agreeable man he is now. 
- The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express by the word conversation, has 
always been represented by moral writers as one of the no- 
blest privileges of reason, and which more particularly setr 
mankind above the brute part of the creation. 

• B, Gratian. See L'Homme ^ Cour ; or, the Courtier, maxim X 
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Though QOthhif so much gains upon the jafibotionsasihis. 
extempore eloquence, which we hare constandy occasioBr 
for, and are obliged to practise every day, we yery rarely 
meet with any who excel in it 

The conversation of nfost men is disagreeable/ not so 
ipuch for want of wit and learning, as of good*breeding 
and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any par- 
ticular vanity or passion of your own, but always with a 
design either to divert or inform the company. A maa 
who only aims at one of these, is always easy in his dis- 
course. He is never out of humour at being interrupted^ 
because he considers that those who hear him are the best 
jlidges whether what he was saying could either divert or 
inform them. 

. A modest person seldom fails to gain the good-will of 
diose he converses with, because nobody envies a man, who 
does not appear to be pleased with himsdf. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves* Indeed 
What ^an we say ? It would be as imprudent to discover 
our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied virtues*^ 
Our private and domestic affairs are no less improper to be 
introduced in conversation. What does it concern the 
company how many horses you keep in your stables? 
or whether your servant is most knave or fool? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in by en**' 
grossing all the talk, or observing a contemptuous silmioe*,' 

Before you tell a story, it may be generally not amiss io 
draw a short character, and give the company a true idea 
of the principal persons concerned in it« The beautv ^ 
most lAongs consisting not so much in their being said or 
done, as in their being said or done by sw;h a partkvilar 
p^soB, or on such a particufer occasion, 
: Notwithstan^ng all the advantages of youth, few young 
people please in conversation ; the teason is, that want ^ 
experience wakes them positive, and what they say is ra- 
ther with a des^ to please themselves than any one eU^ 
. It is certain that age itself shall make many things past 
well cjaongh, which woidd have been lai^lied at*ii^ the 
mouth of one much younger. . i 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
senve, than an empty fornud man wha speaks hi proverlSs^ 
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:«nd (kcides all controvenies with a shdrt sentence. This 
fuece of stupidity is the more insufferable, as it puts on 
the air of wisdom. 

A prudeikt man will avoid talking much of any particu- 
lar scieiiee» for which he is remarkably famous. There is 
BOty me thinks, a handsomer thing said of Mr. Cowley in 
.bis whole life, than that none but his intimate friends ever 
discovered he was a great poet by his discourse : besides 
„the decency of this rule, it is certainly founded in good 
|iOlicy. A man who talks of any thing he is already fa- 
mous for, has little to get, but a great deal to lose. I 
-flught add, that ^e who is sometimes silent on a subject 
where every one is satisfied he could speak well, will ofteh 
be thought no less knowing in other matters, where per- 
haps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the na^me of argument, and 
are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty expression, 
than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons fordoing sq; 
it is this which distinguishes the approbation of a man of 
sense from the flattery of sycoplmnts, and admiration of 
fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
-company is pleased with it. I would least of all be under- 
stood to except the person rallied. 

Though good humour, sense, and discretion, can seldom 
fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill policy some- 
times to prepare yourself in a particular manner for con- 
versation, by looking a little farther than your neighbours, 
into whatever is become a reigning subject. If our armies 
mre besieging a place of importance abroad, or our House 
of Commons debating a bill of consequence at home, you 
can hardly &il of being heard with pleasure, if you have 
nicely informed yourself of the strength, situation and 
history of the first, or of the reasons for and against the 
latter. It will have the same effect, if when any single 
person begins to make a noise in the world, you can learn 
some of the smallest accidents in his life or conversation, 
' which though they are too fine for the observation of the 
vulgar, give more satisfaction to men of sense (as they are 
the best openings to a real character) than the recital 6f 
his most glaring actions. I know but one ill consequence 
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io be feared from this method, namely, that, coming fall 
'Charged into company, you shaill resolve to unload whether 
a handsome opportunity offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself the 
specious names of modesty, and a desire of information, it 
affords little pleasure to the rest of the company who are 
not troubled with the same doubts ; besides which, he who 
asks a question would do well to consider that he lies 
wholly at the mercy of another before he receives an answer* 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people tak^ 
in what they call " speaking their minds." A man of this 
make will say a rude thing for the mere pleasure of saying 
ity when an opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might have 
preserved his friend, or made his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as ei^ 
quisite a pleasure in complying with the humour and senti- 
ments of others, as of bringing others over to his own^ 
since it is the certain sign of a superior genius, that can 
take and become whatever dress it pleases. 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here said, 
there is something which can never be learnt but in the 
company of the polite. The virtues of men are catching 
as well as their vices; and your own observations added 
to these will soon discover what it is that commands at- 
tention in one man, and makes you tired and displeased 
with the discourse of another. 

N.B. In the second paragraph of this paper, it is said, that ** Lady 
Lizard humt her fingers as she was lighting the lamp for her tea-pot. ' 
Silver tea-pots, with lamps under them, are still preserved among the 
college plate. 



N° 25. THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1713. 

— — Quis tam Lucilf fautor inepte est, 

Ut non hoc foteatur ?— Hor. 1 Sat. x. 2. 

What friend of his* 

So blindly partial, to deny me this t— Creech. 

THE prevailing humour of crying up authors that have 
writ in the days of our forefathers, and of passing 
slightly over the merit of our contemporaries, is a griev- 

♦ Of the poet Lucilioj. 
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Bnce, that men of a free and unprejudiced thought have 
x^omplained of through all ages in their writings. 

1 went home last night full of these reflections from a 
coffiee-house, where a great many excellent writings werte 
arraigiied, and as many viery indifierent ones applauded, 
more (as it seemed to me) upon the account of their date, 
than upon any intrinsic value or demerit. The conversa- 
tion ended with great encomiums upon my Lord Verulam*s 
History of Henry the Vllth. The company were unani- 
mous in their approbation of it. I was too well acquaint- 
ed with the traditional vogue of that book throughout the 
whole nation, to venture my thoughts upon it. Neither 
would I now offer my judgment upon that work to the pub- 
lic (so great a veneration have I for the memory of a man 
whose writings are the g'lory of our nation), but that the 
authority of so leading a name may perpetuate a vicious 
taste amongst us, and betray future historians to copy 
after a model, which I cannot help thinking far from 
complete. 

As to the fidelity of the history, I have nothing to say: 
to examine it impartially in that view would require much 
pains and leisure. But as to the composition of it, and 
sometimes the choice of matter, I am apt to believe it will 
appear a little faulty to an unprejudiced reader. A com- 
plete historian should be endowed with the essential qua- 
liBcations of a great poet. His style must be majestic 
and grave, as well as simple and unaffected ; his narration 
should be animated, sht)rt, and clear, and so as even to out- 
run the impatience of the reader, if possible. This ca(n 
only be done by being very sparing and choice in words, 
by retrenching all cold and superfluous circumstances in 
an action, and by dwelling upon such alone as are mate- 
rial, and fit to delight or instruct a serious mind. This is 
what we find in the great models of antiquity, and in a 
more particular manner in Livy, whom it is impossible to 
read without the warmest emotions. 

But my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in the 
tedious style of declaimers, using two words for one; ever 
endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of out-of-the-way 
similes as some of our old play-writers. He abounds in 
low phrases, beneath the dignity of history, and often 
condescends to little conceits and quibbles. His politic 
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cal refiectkms are frequently fal8e» alni09t i^ery where tri- 
vial and puerile. His whole manner pf turning his thoughts 
is full of affectation and pedantry; and uiere appears 
throughout his whole work more the air of a recluse scho- 
lar, than of a man versed in the world. 

After passing so free a censure upon a book which for 
these hundred years and upwards has met with the most 
universal approbation, I am ol^liged in my own defence to 
transcribe some of the many passages I formerly collected 
for the use of my first charge, Sir Marmaduke Lizard. It 
would be endless should I point out the frequent tautolo- 

§ies and circumlocutions that occur in every page, which 
(as it were) rarify instead of condensing his thoughts 
and matter. It was, in all probability, his application to 
the law that gave him a habit of being so wordy ; of which 
I shall put down two or three examples. 

** That all records, wherein there was any memory or 
mention of the king's attainder, should be defaced, can- 
celled, and taken on the file. — Divers secret and nimble 
scouts and spies, &c. to leai'n, search, and discover all the 
circumstances and particulars — to assail, sap, and work 
into the constancy of Sir Robert Clifford.'' 

I leave the following passages to every one*s considera- 
tion, without making any farther remarks upon them. 

" He should be well enough able to scatter the Irish as 
a flight of birds, and rattle away this swarm of bees with 
their king. — ^The rebels took their way towards York, &c. 
but their snow-ball did not gatjier as it went — So that (in 
a kin<^ of mattacina* of human fortune) he turned a 
broachf that had worn a crown ; whereas fortune common- 
ly doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a tragedy — 
The queen was crowned, &c. about two years after the 
marriage, like an old christening that had stayed long for 
godfathers—Desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, that 
he might fish the better, casting the net not out of St. Pe- 
ter's, but out of Borgia's bark — And therefore upon the 
first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon the altar of 
peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was smoked away— This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that was able to 
destroy those that did not espy him first — It was observed, 
that the great tempest which drove Philip into England, 
* A £roUc9ome dance. t A »pit. 
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blew down the GoMen Eagle from the spii'e of St. Paul's; 
and in the fiEdl, it fell upon a sign of the Black Eagle, 
Which was in St Paul's churchyard, in the place where the 
school-house now standeth, and battered it, and brc^e ft 
down : which was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a 
fowl — ^The king began to find where his shoe did wring 
him — in whose bosom or budget most of Perkins's secrete 
were laid up — One might know afar off where the owl was 
by the flight of birds — Bold men, and careless of f^me, 
and that took toll of their master's grist — Empson and 
Dudley would have cut another chop out of him — ^Peter 
Hialas, some call him Elias ; surely he was the for^un- 
ner of^ &c.! — Lionel, Bishop of Concordia, was sent as nun- 
cio, &c. but, notwithstanding he had a good ominous nam^ 
fo have made a peace, nbthing followed — Taxing him ioi 
a great taxer of nis people, not by proclamations, but by 
C6urt-fame8, which commonly print better than printed pro- 
elamations — Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make 
a wild chase upon the Wild Irish — In sparing of blood by 
the bleeding of so much treasure — Ana althou^ his owii 
case had both steel and parchment more than the other ; that 
Is to say, a conquest in the field, and an act of parliament 
•i-That Pope knowing that King Henry the Siirth was re- 

Suted in the world abroad but for a simple man, was afraid 
; would but diminish the estimation of that kioid of ho- 
hour, if there were not a distance kept between innocents 
and saints." 

Not to trouble my reader with any more instances of 
the like nature, I must observe that tfie whole work is ill 
Conducted, and the story of Perkin Warbeck (which should 
have been only like an episode in a poem) is spun out to 
hear a third part of the book. The character of Henry the 
fieventh, at the end, is rather an abstract of his history 
than a character. It is tedious, and diversified with so many 
particularities as confound the resemblance, and mak^ 
It almost impossible for the reader to form any distinct ide» 
of the person. It is not thus the apcients drew their cha- 
racters ; but in a few just and bold strokes gave you the 
distinguishing features of the mind (if I may be allowed 
the metaphor) in so distinct a manner, and in so strong a 
light, that you grew intimate with your man immediately^ 
(md knew him from a hundred. 
K 2 
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After ali^ it must be considered in fervour of my .Lord 
Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein, chaste s^nd cor- 
rect writing was not in fashion, and when pedantry was the 
mode even at court ; so that it is no wonder if the preva- 
lent humour of the tiroes bore down his genius, though su^ 
perior in force perhaps to any of our countrymen, that have 
fithergone before or succeeded him. 



N^ 26. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1713. 

Non ego illam mihi dotem esse puto, qa» dos dicitur, 

Sed pudicitiam et pudorem et sedatam cupidinem. — Plavt. 

A woman's true dowry, in my opinion, is not that which is usually stt 
called ; but virtue, modesty, and restrained desires. 

A HEALTHY old fellow, that is not a fool, is the hap- 
piest creature living. It is at that time of life only^ 
men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and satisfaction, 
(t is then we have nothing to manage, as the phrase is ; 
we speak the downright truth, and whether the rest of the 
world will give us the privilege or not, we have so little to 
ask of them, that we can take it. I shall be very free with 
the women from this one consideration ; and, having no- 
thing to desire of them, shall treat them as they stand in 
nature, and as they are adorned with virtue, and not as 
they are pleased to form and disguise themselves. A set 
of fops, from one generation to another, has made sqch a 
pother with, *' Bright ejres, the fair sex, the charms, the 
air," and something so mcapable to be expressed but with 
^ sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone out of their 
very being, and there are no women in all the world. If 
they are not nymphs, shepherdesses, graces, or goddesses, 
they are to a woman all of them ** the ladies." Get to a 
christening at any alley in the town, and at the meanest 
jartificer's^ and the word is, " Well, who takes care of the 
ladies V* I have taken notice that ever since the word For- 
sooth was banished for Madam, the word Woman has 
been discarded for Lady. And as there is now never a 
woman in England^ I hope I may talk of women without 
offence to the ladies. What puts me in this present dis- 
position to tell them their own, is, that in the holy week I 
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very civiHy desired U\ delifiquents in point c^ chflEfttity to 
make some atonement for their fireedoms, by bedldwing si 
charity upon the miserable wretches who languish in the 
Lock Hospital. But I hear of very little done in that 
matter; and I am informed, that they are pleased, instead 
of taking notice of my precaution, to call me an ill-bred 
old fellow, and say, I do not understand the world. It 
is not, it seems, within the rules of good breeding to tax 
the vices of people of quality, and the commandments were 
made for the vulgar. I am, indeed, informed of some oIh 
lations sent into the house, but they are all come from the 
servants of criminals of condition. A poor chamber-maid 
has sent in ten shillings out of her hush-money, to expiate 
her guilt of being in her mistress's secret ; but saya she 
dare not ask her ladyship for any thing, for she is not to 
suppose that she is locked up with a young gentleman, in 
the absence of her husband, three hours together, for my 
harm ; but as my lady is a person of great sense, the girl 
does not know but that they weit reading some good 
book together ; but because she fears it may be otherwise, 
she has sent her ten shillings for the guilt of concealing rt. 
We have a thimble from a country ghrl that owns she has 
had dreams of a fine gentleman that comes to their bouse, 
who gave her half-a-crown, and bid her have a care of 
the men in this town ; but she thinks he does net mean 
what he says, and sends the thimble, because she does not 
hate him as she ought. The ten shillings, this thimble, 
and an occamy spoon from some other unknown poor din- 
ner, are all the atonement which is made for the body of 
sm in London and Westminster. I have computed that 
there is one in every three hundred who is not chaste; 
and if that be a modest computation, how great a number 
are those who make no account of my admonition ! It 
might be expected one or two of the two hundred and 
ninety-nine honest might, out of mere charity and ccnn- 
' passion to iniquity, as it is a misfortune, have done some- 
thing upon so good a time as that wherein they were so- 
licited. But Major Crabtree, a sour pot-companion of 
mine, says, the two hundred ninety and nine are one way 
or other as little virtuous as die three hundredth unchaste 
woman — I would say lady. It is certain, that we are in- 
fested with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of 

K 3 
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being mdthers of braye men, for the infant partakes of tbe 
temper and disposition of its mother. We see the unao* 
countable effects which sudden frights and longings have 
upon the oflfspring ; and it ia not to be doubted, but the 
ordinary way of thinking of the mother has its influence 
upon what she bearsj about her nine months. Thus from 
the want of care in this particular of choosing wives, you 
fee men after much care^ labour, and study, surprised with 
•prodigious starts of ill-nature and passion, that can be 
accounted for no otherwise but from hence, that it grew 
'Upon them in embryo, and the man was determined, surly, 
|>eevish, froward, sullen^ or outrageous, before he saw the 
light. The last time I was in a public place I fell in love 
by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The young woman hap- 
pens to be of quality. Her father was a gentleman of as 
noble a disposition, as any I ever met wi£. The widow, 
her mother, under whose wing she loves to appear, and is 
proud of it, is a pattern to persons of condition. Good 
sense, heightened a^^ exerted with g<)od breeding, is the 
^parent's distinguishing character ; and if we can get this 
young woman into our family, we shall think we have a 
much better purchase than others, who without her good 
qualities, may bring into theirs the greatest accession of 
riches. I sent Sir Harry by last night's post the following 
letter on the subject; — 

« DEAR SIR HARRY, 
*' Upon our last parting, and as I had just mounted the 
little roan I am so fond of, you called me back ; and when 
I stooped to you, you squeezed me by the hand, and with 
allusion to some pleasant discourse we had had a day or 
two before in the house, concerning the present mercantile 
way of contracting marriages, with a smile and a blush 
you bid me look upon some woman for you, and send 
word how they went. I did not see one tq my mind till 
the last opera before Easter. I assure you I have been as 
unquiet ever since, as I wish you were till you had her. 
Her height, her complexion, and every thing but her age, 
which is under twenty » are very much to my satisfaction,: 
there is an ingenuous shame in her eyes, which is to the 
mind what the bloom of youth is to the body ; neither im- 
plies that there are virtuous habits and accomplishment 
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already attained by the possessor, but they certainly shew 
an unprejudiced capacity towards them. As to the cir- 
cumstance of this young woman's age, I am reconciled 
to her want of years, because she pretends to nothing 
above them ; you do not see in her the odious forward- 
ness to I know not what, as in the assured countenances, 
naked bosoms, and confident glances, of her contempo- 
raries. 

" I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win it; she is in no familiarities with the 
fops, her fan has never been yet out of her own hand, and 
her brother's face is the only man's she ever looked in 
steadfastly. 

'' When I have gone thus far, and told you that I am 
very confident of her as to her virtue and education, I 
may speak a little freely to you as you are a young roan. 
There is a dignity in the young lady's beauty, when it 
shall become her to receive your friends witfi a good air 
and afikble countenance ; when' she is to represent that 
part of you which you roust delight in, the frank and 
cheerful reception of your friends, her beauties will do as 
much honour to your table, as they will give you pleasure 
in your bed. 

'* It is no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more endeared to 
. you ; and for whose sake your children are as much valued 
as for your own. 

** It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of her 
forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to describe the 
amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, and neck, made 
to the beholders that night, but shall leave them to your 
. own observation when you come to town ; which you m^y 
do at your leisure,, and be time enough, for there are many 
in town richer than her whom I recommend. 

** I am. Sir, your most obedient and 
most bumble servant, 

"Nestor InoNsiDii.'* 
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N* 27. SATURDAY. APRIL 11, 1713. 

Multa putans, sortemque aniino miaeratuB iniquam. 

ViRG. .£&. vi. 83f . 
Struck widicompaision of so sad n state. 

IN compassion to those gloomy mortals, who by then* 
unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling those im- 
I)ressions of joy and hope, which the celebration of the 
ate glorious festival* naturally leaves on the mmd of a 
Christian, I shall in this ^^per endeavour to evince that 
there are grounds to expert a ftiture state without sup- 
posing in the reader any faith at all, not even the belief 
of a Deity. Let the most steadfast unbeliever open his 
eyes, and take a survey of the sensible world, and then 
say if there be not a connexion, and adjustment, and exact 
and constant order discoverable in all the parts of it. 
Whatever be the cause, the thing itself is evident to all our 
faculties. Look into the animal system, the passions, 
senses, and l^ocomotive powers ; is not the like Contrivance 
and propriety observable in these too? Are they notlitted 
to certam ends, and are they hot by nature directed to 
proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, thftt the smallest bodies should, . 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be disposed 
in the most excellent manner agreeable to their tespective 
natures ; and yet the spirits or souls of men be neglected, 
or managed by such rules as fall short of man's under- 
standing ? Shall every other passipta be rightly placed My 
nature, and shall that appetite of immortality natural to 
all mankind be alone misplaced, or designed to be frus- 
trated ? Shall the industrious apj^lfcation of the inferibr 
animal powers in the meanest vocations fee answered by tlie 
ends we propose, and shall not the generous efforts of*a 
virtuous mind be rewarded? In a word, shall the corporeal 
world be order and harmony ; the intellectual, discord and 
confusion ? He who is bigot enough to believe these things, 
must bid adieu to that natural rule, of ''reasoning from 
analogy ;" must run counter to that maxim of common 
sense, '* that men ought to form their judgments of things 
inexperienced, from what they have experienced," 
* Vix. £ast«r. 
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If any thing looks like a recompense of calamitous virr 
tue on this side the grave, it is either an assurance that 
tliereby we obtain the favour and protection of heaven, 
and shall, whatever befalls us in this, in another life meet 
with a just return; or else that applause and reputationj^ 
which is thought to attend virtuous actions. The former 
of these, our freethinkers, out of their singular wisdom 
and benevolenpe to mankind, endeavour to erase from the 
minds of men. The latter can never be justly distributed 
in this life, where so many ill actions are reputable, and 
80 many good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; 
where subtle hypocrisy is placed in the most engaging 
light, and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the heart 
and the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of nven are dimmed and vitiated. Plato's sense in relation 
to this point is continued in his Georgics, where he intro- 
duces Socrates speaking after this manner: 

** It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, which 
the gods have continued down to this time, that they who 
had lived virtuously and piously upon earth, should after 
death enjoy a life full of happiness, in certain islands ap- 
pointed for the habitation of the blessed : but that such 
as have lived wickedly should go into the receptacle of 
damned souls, named Tartarus, there to suffer the punish- 
ments they deserved. But in all the reign of Saturn, and 
in the beginning of the reign of Jove, living judges were 
appointed, by whom each person was judged in his life- 
time, in the same day on which he was to die. The con- 
sequence of which was, that they often passed wrong 
judgments. Pluto, therefore, who presidea in Tartarus, 
and the guardians of the blessed islands, finding that on 
the other side many unfit persons were sent to their re- 
spective dominions, complained to Jove, who promised to 
redress the evil. He added, *The reason of these unjust 
proceedings are that men are judged in the body. Hence 
many conceal the blemishes and imperfections of their 
'minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to mention, that 
at the time of trial there are crowds of witnesses to attest 
their having lived well. These things mislead the judges, 
who being themselves also of the number of the living, are 
surrounded each with his own body, as with a veil thrown 
over his mind. For the future, therefore, it is my inten- 
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tion that men do not come on their trial till after death^ 
when they shall appear before the judge disrobed of all 
their corporeal ornaments. The judge himself too shall 
be a pure unveiled spirit, beholding the very soul, the 
naked soul of the party before him. With this view I have 
already constituted my sons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
judges, who are natives of Asia ; and ^acus, a native of 
Europe. These, after death, shall hold their court in a 
certain meadow, from which there are two roads, leading 
the one to Tartarus the other to the Islands of 'the 
Blessed.'" 

From this, as from numberless other passages of hi$ 
writings, may be seen Plato's opinion of a future state. A 
thing, therefore, in regard to us so comfortable, in itself 
so just and excellent, a thing so agreeable to the analogy 
of nature, and so universally credited by all orders and 
ranks of men, of all nations and ages, what is it that should 
move a few men to reject? Surely, there must be dome- 
thing of prejudice in the case. I appeal to the secret 
thoughts of a freethinker, if he does not argue within him- 
self after this manner : *' The senses and faculties I enjoy 
.at present are visibly designed to repair or preserve the 
body from the injuries it is liable to in its present circum- 
stances. But in an eternal state, where no decays are to 
be repaired, no outward injuries to be fenced against, 
where there are no flesh and bones, nerves or blood-ves- 
sels, there will certainly be none of the senses : and that 
there should be a state of life without the senses is 
inconceivable." * 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a po- 
verty of imagination, and narrowness of soul in those that 
use it, I shall endeavour to remedy those defects, and 
open their views, by laying before them a case which, being 
naturally possible, may, perhaps, reconcile them to the 
belief of what is supernaturally revealed. 

Let us suppose a person blind and deaf from his birth, 
who, being grown to man's estate, is by the dead palsy, 
cr some other cause, deprived of his feeling, tasting, and 
smelling, and at the same time has the impediment of his 
hearing removed, and the film taken from his eyes. What 
the five senses are to us, that the touch, taste, and smell, 
were to him. And any other ways of perception of a more 
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refiaed andextea^ve nature were to him a^ iB^amceiTable, 
as to us those are which' will cue day be adapted to per . 
ceive those things which '' eye hath not seen, nor ear hea|rd> 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive/* 
And it would be just as reasonable in him to conclude, 
that the loss of those three senses could not possibly be 

.succeeded by any new inlets of perception ; as in a mo- 
dern freethinker to imagine there can be no state of life 
and perception without the senses he enjoys at present. 
Let us farther suppose the same person's eyes, at their 
first opening, to be struck with a great variety of the most 
gay and pleasing objects, and his ears with a melodious 
concert of vocal and instrumental music. Behold him 
amazed, ravished, transported ; and you have some dis- 
tant representation, some faint and glimmering idea of 
the ecstatic state of the soul in that article in which she 
emerges from this sepulchre of flesh into life and im- 

, mortdity» 

N. B. It has been observed by the Christians, that a 
certain ingenious foreigner,* who has published many ex- 
emplary jests for the use of persons in the article of death, 
was very much out of humour in a late fit of sickness, till 
he was in a fair way of recovery « 
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^tas parentum, pejoraviB, tulit 
I NosneqiiioreSfiaox daturoB 

Ftog^iem vitiMiorcai. — ^Hob. 3. Od. vi. 46, 

Our lathen have b«en worse than theirs. 

And we thaa ours : nelt age will see 

A race more profligate than we. — Roscommok. 

THEOCRITUS, Bion, and Moscbus, are the most fa- 
mous amongst the Greek writers of pastorals. The 
• two latter of these are judged to be far short of Theocritils, 
whom I shall speak of more largely, because he rivals th^ 
greatest of all poets, Virgil h'miself. He hath Uie advaa- 

• M. Deslandes, who came about this time from France with the 
DUike D'Aumont, was a freethifiker, and had published an ^torical 
list of all whadlAd laughing. He had the smaH-pox hero in England, 
•f whicl|.l»t recovered. 
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tage confessedly of the Latin, in coming before him, and 
writing in a tongue more proper for pastoral. The softness 
of the Doric, dialect, which this poet is said to have im- 
proved beyond any who came before him, is what the an- 
cient Roman writers owned their language could not ap- 
proach. But besides this beauty, he seems to me to have 
had a soul more softly and tenderly inclined to this way 
of writing than Virgil, whose genius led him naturally to . 
sublimity. It is true that the great Roman, by the nice- 
ness of his judgment, and great command of himself, has 
acquitted himself dexterously this way. But a penetrating 
judge will find there the seeds of that fire which burned 
afterward so bright in the Georgics and blazed out in the 
iEneid. I must not, however, dissemble that these bold 
strokes appear chiefly iu those Eclogues of Virgil, which, 
ought not to be numbered amongst his pastorals, which 
are indeed generally thought to be all of the pastoral kind ; 
but by the best judges are only called his select poems, ds 
the'Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger*s com- 
parison of these two poets, will find that Theocritus haUi 
outdone him in those very passages which the critic hath 
produced in honour of Virgil. There is, in short, roo^e 
innocence, simplicity, and whatever else hath been laid 
down as the distinguishing marks of pastoral, in the Greek 
than the Roman : and all arguments from the exactness, 
propriety, conciseness, and nobleness of Virgil, may very 
well be turned against him. There is, indeed, sometimes 
a grossness and clownishness in Theocritus, which Vijgil, 
who borrowed his greatest beauties from him, hath avoided. 
I will however add, that Virgil, out of the excellence of 
genius only, hath come short of Theocritus : and had 
possibly excelled him, if in greater subjects he had not 
been bom to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first, amongst the moderns, t3iat 
fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that the people 
of that nation are very profound and abstruse in their 
poetry as well as politics; fond of surprising conceits and 
far-fetched imaginations, and labour chiefly to say what 
was neyer said before. From persons of this character, 
how can we expect that air of simplicity and truth which 
bath been proved so essential to shepherds ? There are two 
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pastoral plays in this language, which they boast of as the 
most elegant performances in poetry that the latter ages 
have produced ; the Aminta of Tasso, and Guarini*s Pos- 
tor Fido. In these the names of the persons are indeed 
pastoral, and the Sylvan gods, the Dryads, and the Sa- 

2rs, appointed with the equipage of antiquity ; but neither 
eir language, sentiments, passions, or designs, like those 
of the pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. I shall pro- 
duce an example out of each, which are commonly taken 
notice of, as patterns of the Italian way of thinking in 
pastoral. Sylvia in Tasso's poem enters adorned with a 
garland of nowers, and views herself in a fountain with 
such self-admiration, that she breaks out into a speech to 
the flowers on her head, and tells them, '^ She doth not ^ 
wear them to adorn herself, but to make them ashamed.'* 
In the Pastor Fido, a shepherdess reasons after an ab- 
struse philosophical manner about the violence of love» 
and expostulates with the gods, '* for making laws so ri- 
gorous to restrain us, and at the same time giving us in- 
yincible desires." Whoever can bear these, may be as- 
sured he hath no taste for pastoral. , 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be unpar- 
donable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath changed the 
scene in this kind of poetry from woods and lawns, to the 
barren beach and boundless ocean; introduces sea-calves 
in the room of kids and lambs, sea-mews for the lark and 
the linnet, and presents his mistress with oysters instead of 
fruits and flowers. How good soever his style and thoughts 
may be, yet who can pardon him for his arbitrary change 
of the sweet manners and pleasing objects of the country, 
for what in their own nature are uncomfortable and dreaa- 
ful? I think he hath few or no followers, or, if any, such 
as knew little of his beauties, and only copied his faults, 
and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely, that 
they often seem not to think at all. It is all a run of num- 
bers, common-place descriptions of woods, floods, groves, 
loves, &c. Those who write the most accurately fall into 
the manner of their country ; which is gallantry. I cannot 
better illustrate what I would say of the French, than by 
the dress in which they make their shepherds appear in 
their pastoral interludes upon the stage, as I find it de- 

VOL. I. L 
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scribed by a celebrated author, " The shepherds," says 
he, " are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a ball 
better than our English dancing-masters. I have seen a 
couple of rivers appear in red stockings ; and Alpheus, in- 
stead of having his head covered with sedges and bull- 
rushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed periwig and a 
plume of feathers ; but with a voice so full of shakes and 
quavers, that I should have thought the murmurs of a 
country brook the much more agreeable music." 



N° 20. TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1713. 

Ride, sisapis Mart. 2 Epig. xli. 1. 

If you have taste, shew it by your laugh. 

IN drder to look into any person's temper, I generally 
make my first observation upon his laugh, whether he 
is easily moved, and what are the passages which throw 
him into that agreeable kind of convulsion. People are 
never so much unguarded, as when they are pleased : and 
laughter being a visible symptom of some inward satisfac- 
tion, it is then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, no better index to point us to the particularities 
of the mind than this, which is in itself one of the chief 
distinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton says, 

— Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied,— 
And are of love the food. 

It may be remarked in general under this head, that the 
laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a faint con- 
strained kind of half-faugh, as such persons are never with- 
out some diffidence about them ; but that of fools is the 
most honest, natural, open laugh in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatise upon this 
faculty, wherein I would have laid down rules for the 
better regulation of it at the theatre. I would have criti- 
cised on the laughs now in vogue, by which our comic 
writers might the better know how to transport an a^i- 
dience Into this pleasing affection. I had set apart a chap-^ 
ter for a dissertation on the talents of some of our modern 
comedians; and as it was the manner of Plutarch to draw 
comparisons of his heroes and orators, to set their actions 
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and «k>qaence in a fairer liglit ; so I would have made t^ 
parallel of Pinkethman, Norris, and Ballock;* and so far 
shewn their different methods^ of raising mirth ^ that any 
one should be able to distinguish whether the jest was the 
poet's or the actor's. 

As the playhouse affords us the most occasions of ob- 
serving upon the behaviour of the face, it may be useful (for 
the direction of Ihose who would be critics this way) to 
remark, that the virgin ladies usually dispose themselves 
in the front of the boxes, the young married women com- 
pos^ the second row, while the rear is generally made up 
of mothers of long standing, undesigning maids, and con- 
tented widows. Whoever will cast his eye upon them under 
this view, during the representation of a play, will find me 
BO far in the right, that a double entendre strikes the first 
row into an affected gravity, or careless indolence ; the 
second will venture at a smile ; but the third take the con- 
ceit entirely, and express their mirth in a downright laugh. 
When I descend to particulars, I find the reserved prude 
will relapse into a smile, at the extravagant freedoms of 
the coquette; the.coquette in her turn laughs at the starch- ^ 
ness and awkward affectation of the prude; the man of 
letters is tickled with the vanity and ignorance of the fop ; 
and the fop confesses his ridicule at the unpoliteness of 
the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads : 

The Dimplers. 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Grinners. 

The Horse-laughers. 
The dimple is practised to give a grace to the features, 
and is frequently made a bait to entangle a gazing lover; 
this was called by the ancients the Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair sex, 
and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfaction in a 
silent sort of approbation, doth not too much disorder the 
features, and is practised by lovers of the most delicate 

••Three comic actors in vogue at the time when this paper was 
written. 

l2 
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uddress. This tender notion of the physiognomy the 
ancients called the Ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the ancients. 

The grin by writers of antiquity is called the Sjrncru- 
sian; and was then, as it is at this time, made use of to 
display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of with 
great success in all kinds of disputation. The proficients 
in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will baffle the most 
solid argument. This upon all occasions supplies the 
want. of reason, is always received with great applause in 
coflfee-house disputes; and that side the laugh joins 
with, is generally observed to gain the better of his an- 
tagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian laugh 
or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds of iaugfater 
as excesses of levity; and is never seen upon the most ex- 
travagant jests to disorder her countenance with the ruffle 
of a smile. Her lips are composed with the primness pe- 
culiar to her character, all her modesty seems collected 
into her face, and she but very rarely takes the freedom to 
sink her cheek into a dimple. 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time; her smiles 
are confined by decorum, and she is obliged to make her 
face sympathize with her habit: she looks demure by art, 
and by the strict rules of decency is never allowed the 
smile till the first offer or advance towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exercise of his coun- 
tenance at the glass, hath reduced it to an exact discipline^ 
may claim a place in this clan. You see him upon any 
occasion, to give spirit to his discourse, admire his own 
eloquence by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater liberty 
with their features ; yet even these may be said to smother 
a laugh, as the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and practises 
the smile the better to sympathize with the fair* He will 
sometimes join in a laugh to humour the spleen of a lady, 
or applaud a piece of wit of his own, but always takes 
care to confine his mouth within the rules of goqa-breed- 
ing; he takes the laugh from the ladies, but m never 
guilty of so great an indecorum as to begin it. 
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The Ionic laugh is of uniyersftl use to men of power at 

^beir lerees ; and is esteemed by judicious place-hunters a 

more particular mark of distinction than the whisper. A 

Joung gentleman of my acquaintance valued himself upon 
is success, having obtained this favour after the attend- 
ance of three months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a collec- 
tion of sonnets, which he very successfully called Laugh 
and be Fat; or. Pills to purge Melancholy ; I cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the facetious title of these volumes, and 
must censure the world of ingratitude, while they are so 
pegligent in rewarding the jocose labours of my friend 
Mr. D'Urfey, wha was so large a contributor to this trea- 
tise, and to whose humorous productions so many rural 
iquires in the remotest parts of this island are obliged for 
the dignity and state which corpulency gives them. The 
story of the sick man's breaking aa imposthume by a sud- 
den fit of laughter, is too well known to need a recital. It 
is my opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with asses' milk, and mightily contri- 
bute towards the renewing and restoring decayed lungs. 
Pemocritus is generally represented to us as a man of the 
largest size, which we may attribute to his so frequent ex- 
ercise of his risible faculty. I remember Juvenal some- 
where says of him, 

Perpettto risu pulmonem agitare solebat. — Sat. x* 33. 
He shook }di sides -with a perpetual laugh. 

That sort of man whom a late writer has called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitation, and is 
generally stocked with so much good-humour, as to strike 
in with me gaiety of conversation, though some innocent 
blunder of his own be the subject of the raillery. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the deno- 
mination of Grinners; when a young blooming wench 
touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recall youth into 
their cheeks, they immediately overstrain their muscular 
features, an.d shrivel their countenance into this frightful 
merriment. 

The. wag is of the same kind, and by the same artifese 
labours to support his impotence of wit: but he very fre- 
quently calls m the horse-laugh to his assistance* 

l3 
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There ard another kind of grinnera, which the ancient 
call Megarics ; and some moderns have, not injudiciously, 
given them the name of the Sneerers. These always in- 
dulge their merit at the expense of their friends, and all 
their ridicule consists in unseasonable ill-nature. I could 
wish these laughers would consider, that let them do 
what they can, there is no laughing away their own follies 
by laughing at other people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part Megaric ; 
and in visits the ladies themselves very seldom scruple 
the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh of this denomination. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric in her ; 
but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and can run 
through the whole exercise of the features; she subdues 
the formal lover with the dimple, accosts the fop with a 
smile, joins with the wit in the downright laugh ; to vary 
the air of her countenance frequently rallies with the grin ; 
and when she has ridiculed her lover quite out of his un- 
derstanding, to complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb 
with the horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last symptom of 
rusticity that forsakes her under the disciplme of the 
boarding-school. 

Punsters, I find, very nojiich contribute towards the 
Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly seldom 
fail of raising this noisy kind of applause. As the ancient 
physicians held the Sardonic laugh very beneficial to the 
lungs, I should, methinks, advice all my countrymen of 
consumptive and hectical constitutions to associate with 
the most facetious punsters of the age. Persius hath very 
elegantly described a Sardonic laughter in the following 
line : 

Ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos. — Sat. iii. 87. 
Kedoubled peats of trembling laughter burst. 
Convulsing every feature of ^e face. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes upon 
the mind, which being too volatile and strong, breaks out 
in this tremour of the voice. The poets make use of this 
metaphor when they would describe nature in her richest 
dress, for beauty is never so lovely as when adorned with 
the smile^ and conversation never sits easier upon U9, than 
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vhen we now and then discharge oarselves in a symphony 
of laughter, which may not improperly be called, The 
Chorus of Conversation. 



N«30. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1713. , 

- — redeunt Satumia Regna. — Virc. Ed. ir. 6. 

Satuimian times 

^ Roll round again. — Dbtdsn. 

THE Italians and French being dispatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a good patriot ; and shall so far re- 
commend this our island as a proper scene for pastoral, 
under certain regulations, as will satisfy the courteous 
reader that I am in the landed interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that our countrymen 
have so good an opinion of the ancients, and think so 
modestly of themselves, that the generality of pastoral 
Writers have either stolen all from the Greeks and Romans, 
or so servilely imitated their manners and customs, as 
makes them very ridiculous. In looking over some Eng- 
lish pastorals a few days ago, I perused at least fifty lean 
flocks, and reckoned up a hundred left-handed ravens, 
besides blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping 
deities. Indeed most of the occasional pastorals we have, 
are built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd asks 
his fellow, "Why he is so pale? if his favourite sheep 
hath strayed? if his pipe be broken? or Phyllis unkind ? ' 
He answers, *' None of these misfortunes have befallen 
him, but one much greater, for Damon (or sometimes the 
god Pan) is dead." This immediately causes the other to 
make complaints, and call upon the, lofty pines and silver 
streams to join in the lamentation. While he ^oes on, his 
friend interrupts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and 
shews him a track of light in the skies to confirm it ; then 
invites him to chesnuts and cheese. Upon this scheme 
most of the noble families in Great Britain nave been com- 
forted ; nor can I meet with any right honourable shep- 
herd that doth not die and live again, after the manner of 
ihe aforesaid Damon. 

liavii^ already informed my reader wherein the know- 
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ledge of antiquity may be serviceable, I shall now direct 
him where he may lawfully deviate from the ancients. 
There are some things of an established nature in pastoral^ 
which are essential to it, such as a country scene, inno- 
cence, simplicity. Others there are of a changeable Icind, 
such as habits, customs, and the like. The difference of 
the climate is also to be considered, for what is proper in 
Arcadia, or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a 
colder country. By the same rule the difference of the 
soil, of fruits and flowers, is to be observed. And in so 
fine a country as Britain, what occasion is there for that 
profusion of nyacinths and Peestan roses, and that cornu- 
copia of foreign fruits which the British shepherds never 
lieard of? How much more pleasing is the following scene 
to an English reader ! 

This place may seem for shepherds* leisure made. 
So lovingly these ehns unite their shade ; 
Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy sweets around on all beneath ! 
The groimd with grass of cheerful green bespread. 
Thro which the springing flowV up-rears its head! 
Lo here the king-cup of a golden hue 
Medleyed with daisies white, and endive blue ! 
Hark, now the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush. 
With tuneful warblings fill the bramble bush ! 
In pleasing concert all the birds combine. 
And tempt us in the various song to join.* 

The theology pf the ancient pastoral is so very pretty, 
thal^t were pity indeed entirely to change it; but I think 
that part only is to be retained which is universally known, 
and the rest to be made up out of our own rustical super- 
stition of hobthrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches. Hie 
fairies are capable of being made very entertaining persons, 
as they are described by several of our poets ; and parti* 
cularly by Mr. Pope : 

About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves tiieir moonli^t sports pursue ; 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen. 
In circling dances gambol'd on the green. 
While tuneful springs a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 

What hath, been said upon the difference of climate, 
soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial sayings, dress, 
* Ilulips's Fourth Pastoral, a6 mttio. 
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customs, and sports of shepherds; The following ex- 
amples of our pastoral sports are extremely beautiful : 

Whiloiiie did I, tall as this poplar fair, 
Up-raise my heedless head devoid of care, 
'Mong rastic routs the chief for wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry-make till Lobbin came. 
Who better seeu than I in shepherds' arts, 
To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed» so sweet, 
Wont they upon the green to shift their feet 7 
And wearied in the cUmce, how would they yearn 
Some well-devised tale from me to learn ? 
For many son^s and tales of mirth had I, 
To cliase the Imgering sun a-down the sky. 

. O now ! tS ever, bring 

The laurel green, the smelling eglantine. 
And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
• The dewy cowslip that in meadow gr^ws, 

The fountain violet, and garden rose : 
Your hamlet strew, and every public way. 
And consecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myself will lavish all my little store. 
And deal about the goblet flowing o'er : 
Old Moulin there shall harp, young Mico sing. 
And Cuddy dance the round amidst the ring. 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play.* 

The reason why such changes from the ancients should 
be introduced is very obvious; namely, that poetry being 
imitation, and that imitation being the best which de- 
ceives the most easily, it follows that we must take up the 
customs which are most familiar or universally knbwBi 
since no man can be deceived or delighted with the imita* 
tion of what he is ignorant of. 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are drawn from 
what our countrymen Spenser and Philips have performed 
in this way. I shall not presume to say any more of them, 
than that both have copied and improved the beauties of 
the ancients, whose manner of thinking I would above all 
things recommend. As far as our language would allow 
them, they have formed a pastoral style according to the 
Doric of Theocritus, in which I dare not say they have ex- 
celled Virgil ! but I may be allowed, for the honour of our 
language, to suppose it more capable of ihjat pretty rus- 
ticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my reader to 
make observations upon the pastoral style: where he will 
sooner find that secret than from a folio of criticisms. 
• PhiUp*s First Pastoral, L 31, &c. Third Part, 1. 106, ficc 
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N» 31. THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1713. 

Fortem posce ammniii — Jur. Sat, z. 357. 
Ask of tlie god« content and strength of mind. 

MY Lady Lizard is never better pleased than when 
she sees her children about her engaged in any pro- 
fitable discourse. I found her last night sitting in the 
midst of her daughters, and forming a very beautiful se- 
micircle about the fire. I immediately took my place in 
an elbow-chair, which is always left empty for me in one 
comer. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject of 
happiness, in which every one of the young ladies gave 
her opinion, with that freedom andunconcernedness which 
they always use when they are in company only with their 
mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit; and placed at 
the head of a well-regulated family. I could not but 
observe, that in her character of a man of merit, she gave 
ul a lively description of Tom Worthy, who has long 
made his addresses to her. The sisters did not discover 
this at first, till she began to run down fortune in a lover, 
and among the accomplishmepts of a man of merit, un- 
luckily mentioned white teedi and black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her sister upon her 
man of merit, talked much of conveniences of life, af- 
fluence of fortune, and easiness of temper, in one whom 
she should pitch upon for a husband. In short, though 
the baggage would not spes^ out, I found the sum of her 
wishes was a rich fool, or a man so turned to her pur<- 
poses, that she might enjoy his fortune and insidt his 
understanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood among 
choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and rivulets, to 
make up the concert: she would not seem to include a 
husband io her scheme, but at the same time talked so 
passionately of cooing turtles, mossy banks, and beds of 
violets, that one might easily perceive she was not without 
thoughts of a companion in her solitudes. 
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Miss Betty placed her mmrnum bonum in equipages, 
assemblies, bails, and birth-nights, talked in raptures of 
Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my Lady Tattle's 
room,. in which she saw company; nor would she have 
easily given over, had she not observed that her mother 
appeared more serious than ordinary, and by her looks 
shewed that she did not approve such a redundance of 
vanity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of innocence and 
modesty, which is peculiar to her, said that she neter ex- 
pected such a thing as happiness, and that she thought 
the most any one could do was to keep themselves from 
being uneasy: for, as Mr. Ironside has often told us, says 
she, we should endeavour to be easy here, and happy 
hereafter: at the same time she begged me to acquaint 
them by what rules this ease of mind, or if I would please 
to call it happiness, is best attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with her 
youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look the thing 
seemed to her of so great consequence, that she hoped I 
would for once forget they were all women, and give my 
real thoughts of it with the same justness I would use 
among a company of my own sex. I complied with her 
desire, and communicated my sentiments to them on this 
subject, as near as I can remember, pretty much to the 
following purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to desire 
to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the wisest 
men in all ages have spent so much time to discover what 
happiness is, and wherein it chiefly consists. An eminent 
writer, named Varro, reckons up no less than two hun- 
dred eighty-eight different opinions upon this subject; and 
another; called Lucian, after having given us a long cata- 
logue of the notions of several philosophers, endeavours to 
shew the absurdity of all of them, without establishing 
any thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in this case, 
is the resolution they took to fix a man's happiness to one 
determined point; which I conceive cannot be made up 
but by the concurrence of several particulars. 

I shsfll- readily allow Virtue the first place, as she is the 
mother of Content. It is this which calms our thoughts, 
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and makes us survey ourselves with ease and pleasure. 
Naked virtue, however, is not alone sufficient to make a 
man happy. It must be accompanied with at least a 
moderate provision for all the necessaries of life, and not 
ruffled and disturbed by bodily pains. A fit of the stone 
was sharp enough to make a stoic cry out, *' that Zeno, his 
master, taught him false, when he told him that pain was 
no evil." 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone suffi- 
cient to make a man happy^ that the excess of it in some 
particulars, joined to a soft and feminine temper, may 
often give us the deepest wounds, and chiefly contribute 
to render us uneasy. I might instance in ,pity, love, and 
friendship. In the two last passions it often happens; 
that we so entirely give up our hearts, as to make our 
happiness wholly depend upon another person ; a trust 
for which no human creature, however excellent, can pos- 
sibly give us a sufficient security. 

The man, therefore, who would be truly happy, must, 
besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a " strength of 
mind," as to confine his happiness within himself and 
keep it from being dependant upon others. A man of 
this make will perform all those good-natured offices that 
could have been expected from the most bleeding pity, 
without being so far affected at the common misfortunes 
of human life, as to disturb his own repose. His actions 
of this kind are so mueh more meritorious than another's, 
as they flow purely from a principle of virtue, and a sense 
of his duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even while 
he is assisting anotheri may in some measure be said to 
be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am here 
speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or mistress 
to make him still more happy, does not put it in the 
power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said, it will also, appear, 
that nothing can be more weak than to place our happi- 
ness in the applause of others, since by this means we - 
make it wholly independent of ourselves. People of this 
humour, who place their chief felicity in reputation and 
applause, are also extremely subject to envy, the most 
pamful as well as the most absurd of all passions. 
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The surest means to attain that strength of mind and 
independent state of happiness I am here recommending, 
is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished with ideas to sup- 
port solitude, and keep up an agreeable conversation with 
itself. Learning is a very great help on this occasion, as 
it lays up an infinite number of notions in the memory, 
ready to be drawn out, and set in order upon any occa- 
sion. The mind often takes the same pleasure in looking 
over these her treasures, in augmenting and disposing 
them into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of 
his army. 

At the same time, I must own, that as a mind thus fur- 
nished, feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness of its 
own perfection, and is delighted with such occasions as 
cail upon it to try its force, a lively imagination shall pro- 
duce a pleasure very little inferior to the former in persons 
of much weaker heads. As the first, therefore, may not 
be improperly called, " the heaven of a wise man," the 
latter is extremely well represented by our vulgar expres- 
sion, which terms it " a fool^s paradise." There is, bow- 
ever, this difference between thitn, that as the first natu-. 
rally produces that strength and greatness of mind I have 
been all along describing as so essential to render a man 
happy, the latter is ruffled and discomposed by every acci- 
dent, and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be overcome by 
the changes of fortune that arise at the sight of dangers, 
and could make Alexander (in that passage of his life so 
much admired by the Prince of Coudfe), when his army 
mutinied, bid his soldiers return to Macedon, and tell their 
countrymen that they had left their king conquering the 
world; since for his part he could not doubt of raising an 
army wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him always 
in proportion to whatever malice or injustice would deprive 
him of. It is this, in short, that makes the virtuous man 
insensibly set a value upon himself, and throws a varnish 
over his words and actions, that will at last command 
esteem, and give him a greater ascendant over others, 
than all the advantages of birth and fortune. 



M 
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N" 32. FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1713. 



ipse volens, facilisque sequetor. 



Si te fata vocant : aliter non yiribus ullis 
Vincas Vieo. JEn. vi. 146. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand. 

Following with ease, if, favoured by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian state : 

If not, no labour can the tree constrain : 

And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. — Dbyden. 

HAVING delivered my tboughts upon pastoral poetry, 
after a didactic manner, in some foregoing' papers, 
wherein I have taken such hints from the critics 8ts f 
thought rational, and departed from thert according to 
the best of my judgment, and substituted others in their 
place I shall close the whole with the following fable or 
allegory. 

In ancient times there dwelt, in a pleasant vale of 
Arcadia, a man of very albple possessions, named Menal- 
cas; who, deriving his pedigree from the god Pauj kept 
very strictly up to the rules of the pastoral life, as it was 
in the golden age. He had a daughter, his 6rily child, 
called Amaryllis. She was a virgin of a most enchanting 
beauty, of a most easy and unaffected air: but having been 
bred up wholly in the country, was bashful to the last 
degree. She had a voice that was exceeding sweet, yet 
had a rusticity in its tone, which however to most who 
heard her seemed an additional charm. Though in her 
conversation in general she was very engaging, yet to her 
lovers, who were numerous, she was so coy, that many 
left her in disgust after a tedious courtship, and matched' 
themselves where they were better received. For Menal- 
cas had not only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should 
inviolably maintain the customs of his family; but had 
received one evening as he walked in die fields, a pipe of 
an antique form from a faun, or, as some say, from Oberon 
the fairy, with a particular charge not to bestow his 
daughter upon any one who could not play the same tune 
upon it as at that time he entertained him with. 

When the time that he had designed to give her m mar- 
riage was near at hand, he published a decree, whereby 
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he iimted tbe neighbouring youths to make trial of this 
musical instrument^ with promise that the victor should 
possess his daughter, on condition that the vanquished 
should submit to what punishment he thought fit to inflict. 
Those who were not yet discouraged, and had hi^h con- 
celts of their own worth, appeared on the appointed 
day, in a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, throu^ 
which a clear stream murmured in many irregular mean- 
ders. The shepherds made a spacious ring for the con- 
tejud^g lovers : and ixi one part of it there sat upon a lit- 
tle throne of turf, under an arch of eglantine and wood- 
bines> the father of the maid, and at his right hand the 
damsel crowned with roses axid lil^s. She wore a flying 
robe of a slight green stuff; she had her sheep-hook in one 
hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a graceful 
presence and courtly air, but dressed in a richer habit than 
had ever been seen in Arcadia. He wore a crimson vest, 
cut indeed after the shepherds* la^hipn, but so enriched 
w^ embi-oidery, and si^rkUpg with jewels, that the eyes 
X)f the spectators were diverted from considering the mode 
of ^he garment by the dazzling of the ornaments. His head 
was covered with a plume of feathery, and hisf sheep-hook 
glittered with eo\^ and enamel, fie accosted the damsel 
after a very gaBant manper^ and told her,* ** Madam, you 
need not to consult your gla^^ to adorn yourself to-day; 
you may see the greatness of your beauty in the i^nmber of 
y^ur conquests." She having pevef heard any copapli- 
ment ifo ^ite, cpuld give Iw nq answiar^ but presented 
the pipe^ He applied it to his lips, and began a tune 
which he set off with so many graces and quavers, that the 
shepherds and shepherdesses (who had pj^ired themselves 
in order to 4^nce) could not follow it ; as indeed it re- 
quired great skill and regularity of steps, which they had 
never been bred to. Mepalcaff ordered him to be stripped 
of his costly robes, ftnd to be clad in a plain rps^^t weed, 
and confined him to tend the flpcks in the valleys for ^ 
year and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very different garb. 
• See Fontenelle. 
M 2 
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He vras clothed in a garment of rough goat-skins, his hair 
was matted/ his beard neglected ; in his person uncouth* 
and awkward In his gait. He came up fleering to the 
nymph, and told her * <* he had hugged his lambs, and 
kissed hrs young kids, but he hoped to kiss one that was 
sweeter.*' The fair one blushed with modesty and anger, 
and prayed secretly against him as she gave him thfe pipe. 
He snatched it from her, but with some difficulty made it 
sound ; which was in such harsh and jarring ubtes, that 
the shepherds cried one all, that he understood no music. 
He was immediately ordered to the most craggy parts of 
Arcadia, to keep the goats, and commanded never to touch 
a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes that were 
60 strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed to move with 
pain. He marched up to the maiden with a thoughtful 
look and stately pace, and said,t ** Divine Amaryllis, you 
wear not those roses to improve your beauty, but to make 
them ashamed." As she did not comprehend his meaning, 
she presented the instrument without reply. The tune 
that he played was so intricate and pei*plexing, that the 
shepherds stood stock-still, like people astonished and con- 
founded; In vain did he plead that it was the perfection 
of music, and composed by the most skilful master in Hes- 
peria. Menalcas, finding that he was a stranger, hospi- 
tably took compassion on him, and delivered^him to an old 
shepherd, who was ordered to get him clothes that would 
fit him, and teach him to sp.eak plain. 

The fourth that stepped forward was young Amyntas, 
the most beautiful of all the Arcadian swains, and secretly 
beloved by Amaryllis. He wore that day the same colours 
as the maid for whom he sighed. He moved towards her 
with an easy but unassured air : she blushed as he came 
near her, and when she gave him the fatal present, they 
both trembled, but neither could speak. Having secretly 
breathed his vows to the gods, he poured forth such melo- 
dious notes, that though they were .a little wild and irre- 
gular, they filled every heart with delight. The swains 
immediately mingled in the dance ; and th€ old shepherds 
affirmed that they often heard such music by night, which 
-they imagined to be played by some of the rural deities. 
• Soe TheocrituB. t See Ta«so. 
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'Hie good old man leaped from bia tiiroiidt s^d fA^v he h^ 
4&mbrace,d him, presented hin^ to his daughter, whioh 
caused a general acclamation.. 

While they were in the midst of their jpy, they were 
surprised with a very odd appearance. A person in a blue 
mantle, crowned with sedges and rushes, stepped into the 
middle of the ring^ He had an angling rod in his hand, a 
pannier upon his back, and a poor meagre wretch in wet 
clothes carried some oysters before him.* Being asked, 
whence he came, and what he was ? He told them, he was 
come to invite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, 
that hissubstance consisted in sea calves, and that he was 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. "Art thon 
acquainted with the Naiads?" said Menalcas ; " to them 
then shalt thou return.'* The shepherds immediately 
hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, and plunged him 
in the river, where he sank, and was never heard of 
«ince« 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and hai^y life, and 
governed the vales of Arcadia. Their generation was very 
^ng-lived, there having been but four descents in above 
two thousand years. His heir was called Theocritus, who 
left his dominions to Virgil; Virgil left his to his son 
Spenser ; and Spenser was succeeded by his eldest-born 



N°33. SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1713, 

^Dignum sapiente^ bonoque est. — ^Hoa. 1 Ep. iv. 5. 

Worthy a wise man, and a good. 

I HAVE made it a rule to myself, nor to publish any 
thing on a Saturday, but what shall have spme analogy 
to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeakable plea- 
sure to me, that I have lived to see the time where I can 
observe such a law to myself, and yet turn my discourse 
upon what is done at the playhouse. I am sure the reader 
know^s I am going to mention the tragedy of Cato. The 
principal character ^ is moved by no consideration but re- 
spect to that sort of virtue, the sense of which is retained 
* 3annazaxiu0, mentioned N*' S8. 
M 3 
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in our language under the word Public Spirit All regards to 
'bk domestic are wholly laiid aside, and the hero is drawn as 
having, by this motive, subdued instinct itself, and taken 
^comfort fromf the distresses of his family, which are brought 
upon them by their adherence to the cause of truth and 
liberty. There is nothing uttered by Cato but what is 
worthy the best of men; and the sentin^nts which are 
given him are not only the most warm for the conduct of 
uiis life, but such as we may think will not need to be 
erased, but consist with the happiness of the human soul 
in the next. This illustrious character has its proper in- 
fluence on all below it : the other virtuous personages are, 
in their degree, as worthy, and as exemplary, as the prin- 
dpal; the conduct of the lovers (who are more warm, 
though more discreet, than ever yet appeared on the stage) 
has in it a constant sense of the great catastrophe which 
was expected from the approach of Csesar. But to see the 
modesty of a heroine, whose country and family were at 
the same time in the most immment danger, preserved, 
while she breaks out into the most fond and open expres- 
isions of her passion for her lover, is an instance of no com- 
mon address. Again, to observe the body of a gallant 
young man brought before us, who, in the bloom of his 
youth, in defence of all that is good and great, had re- 
ceived numberless wounds: I say, to observe that this 
dead youth is introduced only for the example of his virtue, 
and that his death is so circumstantiated, that we are sa- 
tisfied, for all his virtue, it was for the good of the world, 
and for his own family, that his warm temper was not to be 
put upon farther trial, but his task of life ended while it 
was yet virtuous, is an employment worthy the considera- 
tion of our young Britons. We are obliged to authors, 
that can do what they will with us, that they do not play 
our affections and passions against ourselves ; but to make 
us so soon resigned to the death of Marcus, of whom we 
•were so fond, is a power that would be unfortunately 
lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that I speak, on this occasion, rather as a 
Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the examination 
of the justness of each character, and take notice that the 
Numidian is as well drawn as the Roman. There is not an 
idea in all the part of Syphax which does not apparently 
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arise from the habits which grow in the mind of an African ; 
and the scene between Juba and his general, where they 
talk for and against a liberal education, is full of instruc- 
tion. Syphax urges all that can be said against philosophy, 
as it is made subservient to ill ends,^by men who abuse 
their talents ; and Juba sets the lesser excellences of ac- 
tivity, labour, patience of hunger, and strength of body, 
which are the admired qualifications of a Numidian, in 
their proper subordination to the accomplishments of the 
mind. But this play is so well recommended by others, 
that I will not for that, and some private reasons, enlarge 
any farther. Doctor Garth has very agreeably ralliedthe 
mercenary traffic between men and women of this age in 
the epilogue, by Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia. And Mr, 
Pope has prepared the audience for a new scene of passion 
and transport on a more noble foundation than they have 
before been entertained with, in the prologue. I shall 
take the liberty to gratify the impatience of the town by 
inserting these two excellent pieces, as earnests of the work 
itself, which will be printed within a few days. 

PROLOGUE TO CATO. 
BY MR. POPE. 

8POKXN BY MR. W1LK8. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To rake the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

live o'er each scene, and be what they behold : 

For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 

Commanding tears to stream through every age -, 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 
In pitying Love we but our weakness shew. 
And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 
He bids your bxeasts with ancient ardour rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British 6yes : 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was* 
No common object to your sight displays ; 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys. 
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A braTt man ttniggling in the stonns of fate^ 

And greatly ^Edline viui a falling state. 

WMm Cato gives nifl Httle senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country^s came 1 

"Who s#ef him act» but envies every dee<l • 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 

Bv'n when prond Cssar, 'midst triumphal cars, 

The spoib of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great^ 

^eVd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 

As her dead father's rev'rend image past. 

The pomp was darkened, and the day o'ercast. 

The triumph ceas'd — tears gush!^ from ev'ry eye : 

The world s great victor past unheeded by ; 

Her last goog man dejected Rome ador'd. 

And honour'd Cxsar's less than Cato's sword. 
Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd. 

And shew you have ihe virtue to be mov'd. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato viewed 
Borne learning arts £rom Greece, whom sfie snbdu'd. 
Our scjsne precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian sone : 
Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage. 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage : 
Such plays alone should please a British ear. 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to hear. 



EPILOGUE TO CATO. 
BY DR. GARTH. 

SPOKSH BY MBS. POBTBI^. 

What odd fantastic things we women do! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo? 

What ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often cruel to their cost : 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most. 

Vows of vireinity should well be weigh'd : 

Too oft they re cancell'd, though in convents made. 

Would you revenge such rash resolves you may 

Be spiteful and believe the thing we say j 

We hate you when you're easily said Nay. 

How needless, if you knew us, were your fears ! 

Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts areform*d as you yourselves would choose. 

Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, and to wealth we sell ; 

He sighs with most success that settles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix ; 

1 'is best repenting in a coach and six. 
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Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 
- Those Uyel J lessons we have leam'd ttom you : 
Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms; 
But wicked wealth usurps the power of charms : 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 
To swell in show, and be a wretch in state ! 
At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 
Ev'n churches are no sanctuaries now : 
There golden idols all your vows receive ; 
She is no goddess who has nought to give. 
Oh may once more the happy age appear 
When words were artless, and tiie thoughts sincere ; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvied things. 
And courts less coveted than groves and springs. 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains. 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 
Sighs with success their own soft anguish tell. 
And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 
Virtue again to its bright station climb. 
And Beauty fear no enemy but Time : 
The fair shall listen to desert alone. 
And every Lucia find a Gate's son. 



N0 34. MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1713. 

Mores hominum multorum vidit 

Hon. Ars Poet. v. 14!^. 
He many men and many manners saw. 

IT is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who endea- 
yours to square his notions by reason, and to talk from 
reflection and experience, to fall in with a circle of young 
ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This happened very 
lately to be my fate. The conversation for the first half- 
hour, was so very rambling, that it is hard to say what was 
talked of, or who «poke least to the purpose. The various 
motions of the fan, the tossings of the head, intermixed 
with all the pretty kinds of laughter, made up the greatest 
part of the discourse. At last this modish way of shining, 
and being witty, settled into something like conversation, 
and the talk ran upon fine gentlemen. From the several 
characters that were given, and the exceptions that were 
made, as this or that gentleman happened to be named, I 
found that a lady is not difficult to be pleased, and that 
the town swarms with fine gentlemen. A nimble pair of 
heels, a smooth complexion, a full-bottom wig, a laced 
shirt, an embroidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat 
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and feather; any one- or more of these and tfie like ac- 
complishments ennobles a man, and raises him above the 
vulgar, in a female imagination. On the contrary, a mo* 
dest serious behaviour, a plain dress, a thick pair of shoes, 
a leathern belt, a waistcoat not lined with silk, and such 
like imperfections, degrade a man, and are so many blots 
in his escutcheon. I could not forbear smiling at one of 
the prettiest and liveliest of this gay assembly, who ex- 
cepted to the gentility of Sir WiUiam Hearty, because he 
wore a frieze coat, and breakfasted upon toast and ale. 
I pretended to admire the fineness of her taste ; and to 
strike in with her in ridiculing those awkward healthy 
gentlemen, that seem to make nourishment the chief end of 
eating. I gave her an account of an honest Yorkshire 
gentleman, who (when I was a traveller) used to invite his 
acquaintance at Paris to break their fast with him upon 
cold roast beef and mum. There was, I remember, a little 
French marquis, who was often pleased to rally him un- 
laercifully upon beef and pudding, of which our country- 
man would dispatch a pound or two with ereat alacrity, 
whilst his antagonist was piddling at a mushroom, or the 
haunch of a frog. I could perceive the lady was pleased 
with wh^t I said* and we parted very good friends by vir- 
tue of a maxim I always observe, never to contradict or 
reason with .^ sprightly female. I went home, however, 
full of a great many serious reflections upon what had 
ip^ass^ : and though in complaisance, I disguised my sen- 
timjents,to keep up the good humour of my fair companions, 
and to avoid being looked upon as a testy old fellow, yet 
out of the good-will I bear to the sex, and to prevent for 
the future their being imposed upon by counterfeits, I shall 
give them the distingjuishing m^rks of '^ a true fine gen- 
Ueman." 

When a good artist would express any remarkable cha- 
racter in sculpture, he endeavours to work up his figure 
into all the perfections his imagination can form ; and to 
imitate not so much what is, as what may or ought to be. 
I shall follow their example, in the idea I am going to trace 
out of a fine gentleman, by assembling together such qua- 
lifications as seem requisite to make the character com- 
plete. In order to this I shall premise in general, that by 
ft fine gentleman I mean a man completely qualified as well 
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for the service and good, as for the ornament and delight, 
of society. When I consider the frame of mind peculiar 
to a gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the dignity 
and elevation of spirit that human nature is capable of. 
To this I would have joined a clear understanding, a rea- 
son free from prejudice, a steady judgment, and an exten- 
sive knowledge. When I think of the heart of a gentle- 
man, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate 
passions, and full of tenderness, compassion, and benevo- 
lence. When I view the fine gentleman with regard to his 
manners, methinks I see him modest without bashfulness, 
frank and affable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaisant without servility, cheerful and in good humour 
without noise. These amiable qualities are not easily ob- 
tained ; neither are there many men that have a genius to 
excel this way. A finished gentleman is perhaps the most 
uncommon of all the great characters in life. Besides the 
natural endowments with which this dbtinguished man is 
to be born, he must run through a long series of education. 
Before he makes his appearance and shines in the world, 
he must be principled in religion, instructed in all the moral 
virtues, and led through the whole course of the polite arts 
and sciences. He should be no stranger to courts and to 
camps ; he must tmvel to open his mind, to enlarge his 
views, to learn the policies and interests of foreign states, 
as well as to fSshion and polish himself, and to get clear 
of national prejudices, of which ev6ry country has its share. 
To all these more essential improvements, he must not 
forget to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as 
are the languages and the bodily exercises most in vogue: 
neither would I have him tiiink even dress itself beneath 
his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet with 
men of probity: there are likewise a great many men of 
honour to be found. Men of courage, men of sense, and 
men of letters, are frequent: but a true fine gentleman is 
what one seldom sees. He is properly a compound of 
the various good qualities that embellish mankind. As the 
great poet animates all the different parts of learning by 
the force of his genius, and irradiates all the compass of 
his knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagina- 
tion, so all the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
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the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and varnish p 
every thing he says or does is accompanied with a manner, 
or rather a charm, that draws the admiration and good-will 
of every beholder. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



For the benefit of my female readers. 

N. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the gold 
snuflf-box, and brocade sword-knot, are no essential parts 
of a fine gentleman ; but may be used by him, provided he 
casts his eye upon them but once a day. 



N°a5. TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1713. 

O vitBB Philosophia dux, virtutis indagatrix. — Cicero. 

O Philosophy, thou guide of life, and discoverer of virtue ! 

" To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 
"SIR, 

'* 1 AM a man who have spent great part of that time 
JL in rambling through foreign countries, which young 
gentlemen usually pass at the university ; by which course 
of life, although I have acquired no small insight into the 
manners and conversation of men, yet I could not make 
proportionable advances in the way of science and spech- 
lation. ) In my return through France, as I was one day 
setting forth this my case to a certain gentleman of that 
nation, with whom I had contracted a friendship; after 
some pause, he conducted me into his closet, and opening 
a little amber cabinet, took from thence a small box of 
snuff; which, he said, was given him by an uncle of his, 
the author of The Voyage to the World of Descartes ; and 
with many professions of gratitude and affection made me, 
a present of it, telling me, at the same time, that he knew , 
no readier way to furnish and adorn a mind with know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, than that same snuff righdy 
applied. 

" * You must know,' said he, * that Descartes was the 
first who discovered a certain part of the brain, called by 
anatomists the Pineal Gland, to be the immediate recep- 
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tacle of the soul, where she is affected with all sorts of 
perceptions, and exerts all her operations by the inter- 
course of the animal spirits which run through the nerves 
that are thence extended to all parts of the body.' He 
added, that the same philosopher having considered the 
body as a machine, or piece of clock-work, which per- 
formed all the vital operations without the concurrence of 
the will, began to think a way may be found out for sepa- 
rating the soul for some time from the body, without any 
injury to the latter; and that after much meditation on 
that subject the above-mentioned virtuoso composed the 
snuff he then gave me ; which, if taken in a certain quan- 
tity, would not fail to disengage my soul from my body. 
* Your soul,' continued he, ' being at liberty to transport 
herself with a thought wherever she pleases, may enter 
into the pineal gland of the most learned philosopher, and 
being so placed, become spectator of all the ideas in his 
mind, which would instruct her in a much less time than 
the usual methods/ I returned him thanks, and accepted 
Ins present, and with it a paper of directions. 

" You may imagine it was no small improvement and 
diversion, to pass my time in the pineal glands of philo- 
sophers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, and states- 
men. One while to trace a theorem in mathematics 
through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, and subtleties 
of thought; another to be conscious of the sublime ideas 
and comprehensive views of a philosopher, without any 
fatigue or wasting of my own spirits. Sometimes to wan- 
der through perfumed groves, or enamelled meadows, in 
the fancy of a poet; at others to be present when a battle 
or a storm raged, or a glittering palace rose in his imagi- 
nation ; or to behold the pleasures of a country life, the 
passion of a generous love, or the warmth of devotion 
wrought up to rapture. Or (to use the words of a very 
ingenious author) to 

Behold the raptores which, a writer knows. 
When in his breast a vein of fancy glows, 
Behold his bosiness while he works tide mine. 
Behold his temper when he sees it shine. 

Eisay on the different styles of poetry. 

V These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor was it 
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^n unpleasant entertainment, sometimes to descend from 
these sdbKme and magnificent ideas to the impertinences 
6f a beau, the dry schemes of a coffee-house politician, or 
the tender images in the mind of a young lady. And, as 
in order to frame a right idea of human happiness, I 
thought it expedient to make a trial of the various man^ 
ners wherein men of different pursuits were affected, 1 one 
day entered into the pineal gland of a certain person, who 
seemed very fit to give me an insight into all that which 
constitutes the happiness of him who is called a Man of 
Pleasure. But I found myself not a little disappointed 
in my notion of the pleasures which attend a voluptuary, 
who has shaken off the restraints of reason. 

** His intellectuals, I observed, were grown unservice- 
able by too little use, and his senses were decayed and 
worn out by too much. That perfect inaction of the 
higher powers prevented appetite in prompting him to 
sensual gratifications ; and the out-running natural appe- 
tite produced a loathing instead of a pleasure. I there 
beheld the intemperate cravings of youth, without the 
enjoyments of it ; and the weakness of old age, without 
its tranquillity. When the passions were teased and roused 
by some powerful object, the effect was not to delight or 
sodthe the mind, but to torture it between the returning 
extremes of appetite, and satiety, I saw a wretch racked, 
at the same time, with a painful remembrance of past* 
miscarriages, a distaste of the present objects that solicit 
his senses, and a secret dread of futurity. And I could 
see no manner of relief or comfort in the soul of this miser- 
able miin, but what consisted in preventing his cure, by 
inflaming his passions, and suppressing his reason. But 
though it must be owned he had almost quenched that 
light which his Creator had set up in his soul, yet in spite 
of all his efforts, I observed at certain sieasons frequent 
flashes of remorse strike through the gloom, and interrupt 
that satisfaction he enjoyed in bidiflg^his own deformities 
from himself. 

** I was also present at the original formation or pro- 
duction of a certain book in the mind of a free-thinker, 
and believing it may not be unacceptable to let you into 
the secret manner and internal principles by which that 
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phenomenon was formed, I shall in my next give you an 
account of it. '^ I am> in the mean time, 

<< Your xi^q&i oj^diei^ biikmble servant, 

" Ux.Y5S£S COSMOPOLITA*" 

N. B. Mr. Ironside has lately received out of France 
ten pounds avoirdupois weight of this philosophical snuff, 
and gives notice that he will make use of it, in order to 
distinguish the real from the professed sentiments of all 
persons of eminence in court, city, town, and country. 



NO 36. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1719. 

Punmca se quaaitis attoUet gloria rebus/ — ^Vibo. jShAv, 4f9. 
Whatrebasei exalt the Punnic fame I* 

THE gentleman who doth me the favour to write the 
following letter^ saith as much for himself as the thing 
will bear. I am particularly pleased to find, that in his 
apology for punning %e only celebrates the art, as it is a 
jpart of conversation. I look upon premeditated quibbles 
and puns committed to the press as unpardonable crimes. 
There is as much difference beti\rixt these and the starts 
in common discourse as betwixt casual rencounters, and 
murder with malice prepense. 

''To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 
" SIR, 
" I have from your writings conceived such an opinion 
of your benevolence to mankind, that I trust you ¥dll not 
suffer any art to be vilified, which helps to polish and 
adorn us. I do no^ know any sort of wit that hath been 
used so reproachfully as the pun : and I persuade myself 
that I shall merit your esteem, by recommending it to 
your protection; since there can be no greater glory to a 

! generous soul, than to succour the distrest. J shall, therer 
ore, without farther preface, offer to your consideration 
the following Modest Apology for Punning: wherein I 
shall make use of no double meanings or equivocations : 
since I think it unnecessary to give it any other.praises than 

* The doable pun in the motto of this paper if adapted to the tubjeot 
of it. 

N 2 
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truth and common sense, its professed enemies, are forced 
to grant. 

'^ In order to make this a useful work, I shall state the 
nature and extent of the pun; I shall discover the advan- 
tages that flow from it, the moral virtues that it produces, 
and the tendency that it hath to promote vigour of body 
and ease of mind. 

** The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no well- 
wisher to it, to be ' A conceit arising from the use of two 
words that agree in the sound, but differ in the sense.' 
Now if this be the essence of the pun, how great must we 
allow the dignity of it to be, when we consider that it 
takes in most of the considerable parts of learning ? For 
is it not most certain, that all learned disputes are 
rather about sounds than sense? Are not the contro- 
versies of divine? about the different interpretations of 
terms ? Are not the disputations of philosophers about 
words, and all their pompous distinctions only so many un- 
ravellings of double meanings? Who ever lost his estate 
in Westminster-hall, but complained that he was quibbled 
out of his righ^? Or what monarch ever broke a treaty, 
but by virtue of equivocation? In short, so great is the 
excellence of this art, so diffusive its influence, that when 
I go into a library, I say to myself, * What volumes of 
puns do I behold !' When I look upon the men of busi- 
ness, I cry out, * How powerful is the tribe of the quib- 
blers !' When I see statesmen and ambassadors, I reflect, 
' How splendid the equipage of the quirk! in what pomp 
do the punsters appear !' 

'' But as there are serious puns, such as I have in- 
stanced in, so likewise there are puns comical. These 
are what I would recommend to my countrymen ; which 
I shall do by displaying the advantages flowing from 
them. 

** The first advantage of punning is, that it gives us the 
compass of our own language. This is very obvious. For 
the great business of the punster is to hunt out the several 
words in our tongue that agree in sound, and have various 
significations. By this means he will likewise enter into 
the nicety of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only 
by middling people, and much neglected by persons of 
great, and no quality. This error may produce unnecea- 
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sary folios amongst grammarians yet unborn* But to pro- 
ceed : a man of learning hath^ in this manner of wit, great 
advantages ; aa indeed, what advantages do not flow from 
learning? If the pun fails in English, he may have speedy 
recourse to the Latin, or the Greek, and ^o on. 1 have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I havjB heard 
the French assisted by the German, the Dutcfi mingle 
with the Italian, and where the jingle hath Si^em^d despe- 
rate in the Greek, } have known it revive in the Hebrew. 
My friend Dick Babel hath often, to she^ his part$, started 
a Conceit at the equinoctial, and pursued it through all the 
degrees of latitude : and after he had punned round the 
globe, hath sat down like Alexander, and mpurned that 
he had no more worlds to conquer. 

** Another advantage in punning is, that it ei^d^ dis- 
putes, or, what is all one, puns comical destroy puns 
serious. Any man that drinks a bottle knows yefy well, 
that about twelve, people that do not kiss, or cry, are 9p^ 
to debate. This often occasions heats and heart-ljurningSy 
unless one of the disputants vouchsafes to end the ipattef 
with a joke. How often have Aristotle and Cartesius been 
reconciled by a merry conceit! how often have whigs and 
tories shook hands over a quibble ! and the clashing of 
swords been prevented, by the jingling of words ! 

'* Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed by pun- 
sters. This is discoverable from the perpetual gape of the 
company where they are, and the earnest desire to know 
what was spoken last, if a word escape^ any one at the 
table. I must add, that quick apprenension is required 
in the hearer, readily tp take some things which are very 
far-fetched; as likewise great vivacity in the performer, 
to reconcile distant and even hostile ideas by the mere 
mimicry of words, and energy of sound. 

" Mirth or good-humour is the last advantage, that, out 
of a million, I shall produce to recommend punning. But 
this will more naturally fall in when I come to demon- 
strate its operation upon the mind and body. I sha][l now 
discover what moral virtues it promotes ; and shall content 
myself with instancing in those which every reader will 
allow of. 

«* A punster is adorned with humility. This our adver- 
saries will not deny ; because they hold it to be a con- 
N 3 
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descension in any man to trifle^ as they arrogantly call it, 
with words. I must however confess, for my own share, 
I never punned out of the pride of my heart, nor did I 
ever know one of our fraternity that seemed to be troubled 
with the thirst of glory. 

'^ The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a courtly 
behaviour, is much cultivated by this science. For the 
whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire to please the 
company, and what else is the design of the punster? Ac- 
cordingly, we find such bursts of laughter, such agitations 
of the sides, such contortions of the limbs, such earnest 
attempts to recover the dying laugh, such transport in the 
enjoyment of it, in equivocating assemblies, as men of 
common sense are amazed at, and own they never felt. 

*' But nothing more displays itself in the punster, than 
justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the quibbling board 
every performer hath his due. The soul is struck at once, 
and the body recognises the merit of each joke, by sudden 
and comical emotions. Indeed how should it be otherwise, 
where npt only words, but even syllables, have justice done 
them ; where no man invades the right of another, but 
with perfect innocence ; and good nature takes as much 
delight in his neighbour's joy, as in his owu ? 

'/ From what hath been advanced, it will easily appear, 
that this science contributes to ease of body, and serenity 
of mind. You have, in a former precaution, advised your 
hectical readers to associate with those of our broUier- 
hood, who are, for the most part, of a corpulent make, and 
a round vacant countenance. It is natural the next morn- 
ing, after a merriment, to refkct how we behaved ourselves 
the night before : and I appeal to any one, whether it will 
not occasion greater peace of mind to consider, that he 
hath only been waging harmless war with words, than if 
he bad stirred his brother to wrath, grieved the soul of his 
neighbour by calumny, or increased his own wealth by 
fraud. As for health of body, I look upon punning as a 
nostrum, a medicina gi/mnastica, that throws off all the bad 
humours, and occasions such a brisk circulation of the 
blood, as keeps the lamp of life in a clear and constant 
flame. 1 speak, as all physicians ought to do, from ex- 
perience. A friend of mine, who had the ague this spring, 
ivas, after the failing of several medicines and charms, ad- 
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vised by me to enter into a course of quibbling. He threw 
his electuaries out at his window^ and took Abracadabra 
off from his neck, and by the mere force of punning upon 
that long magical word, threw himself into a fine breathing 
sweat and a quiet sleep. He is now in a fair way of re- 
covery, and says pleasantly, he is less obliged to the Je- 
suits for their powder, than for their equivocation. 

"Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Punning; which I 
was the more encouraged to undertake, because we have 
a learned university where it is in request, and I am told 
that a famous club hath given it protection. If this meets 
with encouragement, I shall write a vindication of the 
rebus, and do justice to the conundrum. I have indeed 
looked philosophically into their natures, and made a sort 
of Arbor Porphyriana of the several subordinations, and di- 
visions of low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not un- 
derstand ; but I shall thereby give the beaux an oppor- 
tunity of shewing their learning. 

** I am. Sir, with great respect, 

** Your most obedient, humble servant," 



N«37. THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1713. 

Me dace danmosas, Ikoimnes, compescite curas. 

Ovid, Rem. Amor. v. 69. 

Leam* mortals, from my precepts to control 
The fiurioas passions that disturb the soul. 

IT is natural for an old man to be fond of such enter- 
tainments as revive in his imagination the agreeable 
impressions made upon it in his youth : the set of wits and 
beauties he was first acquainted with, the balls and draw- 
ing-rooms in which he made an agreeable figure, the 
music and actors he heard and saw, when his life was 
fresh, and his spirits vigorous and quick, have usually the 
preference in his esteem to any succeeding pleasures that 

Present themselves when his taste is grown more languid. 
t is for this reason I never see a picture of Sir Peter Lely'sj 
who drew so many of my first friends and acquaintance, 
without a sensible delight; and I am in raptures when I 
reflect on the compositions of the famous Mr. Henry 
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Lawes, long before Italian music was introduced into our 
nation. Above all, I am pleased in observing that the 
tragedies of Shakspeare, which in my youthful days have 
so fi:equently filled my eyes with tears, hold their rank still, 
and are the great support of our theatre. 
, It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, I 
went, some time ago, to see the old tragedy of Othello, 
and took my female wards with me, having promised them 
a little before to carry them to the first play of Shakspeare's 
which should be acted. Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great 
reader, and never fails to peruse the play-bills, which are 
brought to her every day, gave me notice of it early in the 
morning. When I came to my Lady Lizard's at dinner, 
1 found the young folks all dressed, and expecting the 
performance of my promise. I went with them at the 
proper time, placed them together in the boxes, and my- 
self by them in a corner seat. As I have the chief scenes 
of the play by heart, I did not look much on the sjage, 
but formed to myself a new satisfaction in keeping an eye 
on the faces of my little audience, and observing, as it 
were by reflection, the different passions of the play re- 
presented in their countenances. Mrs. Betty told lis the 
names of several persons of distinction, as they took their 
places in their boxes, and entertained us with the history ' 
of a new marriage or two, till the curtain drew up. I soon 
perceived that Mrs. Jane was touched with the love of 
Desdemona, and in a concern to see how she would come 
off* with her parents. Annabella had a rambling eye, and 
for some time was more taken up with observing what 
gentlemen looked at her, and with criticising the dress of 
the ladies, than with any thing that passed on the stage. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who I have often said is addicted to the 
study of romances, commended that speech in the play in 
which Othello mentions his ** hair-breadth scapes in th' 
imminent deadly breach," and recites his travels and ad- 
ventures with which he had captivated the heart of Des- 
demona. The Sparkler looked several times frighted : and 
as the distress of the play was heightened, their different 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, till 
I saw them all, with a secret (satisfaction, betrayed into 
tears. 

I have often considered this play as a noble, but irre- 
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gular, production of a genius, who had the power of ani- 
mating the theatre beyond any writer we have ever known. 
The touches of nature in it are strong and masterly; but 
the economy of the fable, and in some particulars the pro- 
bability, are too much neglected. If I would speak of it 
in the most severe terms, I should say as Waller does of 
the Maid's Tragedy, 

Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame. 

But it would be poor employment in a critic to observe 
upon the faults, and shew no taste for the beauties, in a 
work that has always struck the most sensible part of our 
audiences in a very forcible manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of jealousy, 
which the poet hath represented at large, in its birth, its 
various workings and agonies, and its horrid consequences. 
From this passion, and the innocence and simplicity of the 
person suspected, arises a very moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern writer, who 
is thought to have penetrated deeply into the nature of the 
passions, " that the most extravagant love is nearest to the 
strongest hatred." The Moor is furious in both these ex- 
tremes. His love is tempestuous, and mingled with a 
wildness peculiar to his character, which seems very art- 
fully to prepare for the change which is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardent, is that expression of the 
raptures of his heart, when, looking after Desdemona at 
ihe withdraws, he breaks out. 

Excellent wench ! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again. 

The deep and subtle villany of lago, in working this 
change from love to jealousy, in so tumultuous a mind as 
that of Othello, prepossessed with a confidence in the 
disinterested affection of the man who is leading him on 
insensibly to his ruin, is likewise drawn with a masterly 
band. lago's broken hints, questions, and seeming care 
to hide the reason of them ; his obscure suggestions to 
raise the curiosity of the Moor: his personated confusion, 
and refusing to explain himself while Othello is drawn on, 
and held in suspense till he grows impatient and angi-y ; 
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then bis throwing in the poison, and naming to him in a 
caution, the passion he would raise, 

O beware of jealousy! 

are inimitable strokes of art, in that scene which has always 
been justly esteemed one of the best which was ever re- 
presented on the theatre. 

To return to the character of Othello; his strife of pas- 
sions,hisstarts,hi8 returns of love, andthreatenings to lago, 
who had put his mind on the rack, his relapses afterward 
to jealousy, his rage against his wife, aijd his asking par- 
don of lago, whom he thinks he had abused for his fidelity 
to him, are touches which no one can overlook that has 
the sentiments of human nature, or has considered the 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all the va- 
riel^ of its agitations. The torments which the Moor 
suflters are so exquisitely drawn, as to render him as much 
an object of compassion, even in the barbarous action of 
murdering Desdemona, as the innocent person herself 
who falls under his hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more shewn 
his judgment in this play, than in the circumstance of the 
handkerchief, which is employed as a confirmation to the 
jealousy of Othello already raised. What I would here 
observe is, that the very slightness of this circumstance is 
the beauty of it. How finely has Shakspeare expressed 
the nature of jealousy in those lines, which, on thisjocca- 
sion, he puts into the mouth of lago, 

Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

/ It would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn any of the 
beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; but such a 
one would only betray a mechanical judgment, formed ouf 
of borrowed rules and common-place reading, and not 
arising from any true discernment in human nature^ and 
its passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable caution 
against hasty suspicions, and the giving way to the Brst 
transports of rage and jealousy, which may plunge a man 
in a few minutes into all the horrors of guilt, distraction, 
and ruin, I shall farther enforce it, by relating a scene of 
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misfortupes of the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain ; and is an instance of the most tra- 
gical hurricane of passion I have ever met with in history. 
It may be easily conceived, that a heart ever big with re- 
sentments of its own dignity, and never allayed by reflec- 
tions which make us honour ourselves for acting with 
reason and equality, will take fire precipitantly. It will,, 
on a sudden, flame too high to be extinguished. The short 
story I am going to tell is a lively instance of the truth of 
this observation, and a just warning to those of jealous ho- 
nour, to look about them, and begin to possess their souls 
as they ought, for no man of spirit knows how terrible a 
Creature he is,' till he comes to be provoked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful and 
virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some years in 
great tranquillity. The gentleman, however, was not 
free from the faults usually imputed to his nation ; he was 
proud, suspicious, and impetuous. He kept a Moor in 
his house, whom, on a complaint from his lady, he had 
punished for a small offence with the utmost severity. 
The slave vowed revenge, and communicated liis resolu- 
tion to one of the lady's women with whom he lived in a 
criminal way. This creature also hated her mistress, for 
she feared she was observed by her ; she therefore under- 
took to make Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the 
gardener was often admitted to his lady in private, and 
promising to make him an eye-witness of it. At a proper 
time agreed on between her and the Morisco, she sent a 
message to the gardener, that his lady, having some 
hasty orders to give him, would have him come that mo- 
ment to her in her chamber. lii the mean time she had 
placed Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he might 
observe who passed that way. It was not long before he 
saw the gardener appear. Alonzo had not patience, but, 
following him into the apartment, struck him at one blow 
with a dagger to the heart ; then dragging his lady by the 
hair, without inquiring farther, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looked on the dead bodies with all the 
agitations of a demon of revenge; when the wench who 
had occasioned these terrors, distracted with remorse, 
threw herself at his feet, and in a voice of lamentation, 
without sense of the consequence, repeated all her guilt. 
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Alonxo was overwhelmed with all the violent passions at 
one instant, and uttered the broken voices and emotions of 
each of them for a moment, till at last he recollected him- 
self enough to end his agony of love, anger, disdain, re- 
venge, and remorse, by murdering the maid, the Moor, 
and himself. 



N» 38. FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1713. 

— Prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. — Hor. 1 Ep. i. 32. 
T-hus far at least, though here we stop. 

J HAVE lately given a precaution concerning the diffi- 
culty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed a ** fine 
gentleman." That character lias been long wholly en- 
grossed by well-dressed beaux, and men of sense have 
given up all pretence to it. The highest any of them 
contend for is, the character of a " pretty gentleman ;** 
/or here the dress may be more careless, and some wit 
is thought necessary; whereas a fine gentleman is not 
obliged to converse farther than the ofiering his snuff-box 
roup d the room. However, the pretty gentleman must 
have his airs : and though they are not so pompous as 
those of the other, yet they are so affected, that few who 
have understanding can bring themselves to be proficients 
this way, though ever so useful towards being well re- 
ceived ; but, if they fail here, they succeed with some diffi- 
culty in being allowed to have much of the gentleman in 
them. To obtain this epithet, a man of sense roust arrive 
at a certain desire to appear more than is natural to him; 
but as the world goes, it is fit he should be encouraged in 
this attempt, since nothing can mend the general taste, 
but setting the true character in as public a view as the 
false. This, indeed^ can never be done to the purpose, 
while the majority is so great on the wrong side ; one of a 
hundred will have the shout against him; but if people of 
wit would be as zealous to assist old Ironside, as he is to 
promote them and their interest, a little time would give 
these things a new turn. However, I will not despair l)ut 
I shall be able to summon all the good sense in the nation 
to my assistance, in my ambition to produce a new race 
of mankind, to take the places of such as have hitherto 
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pretended to engross the fashion . The university scholar ^ 
tfhall be called upon to learn his exercise, and frequent 
mixed company ; the military and the travelled man, to 
read the best authors; the country gentleman, to divide 
his time, so as together with the care of his estate, to make 
an equal progress in learning and breeding ; and when the 
several candidates think themselves prepared, I shaH ap- 
point under-officers to examine their qualifications, and, as 
I am satisfied with their report, give oiit ray passports re- 
commending them to all companies as '' the Guardian's 
fine gentlemen." If my recommendations appear just, I 
will not doubt but some of the present fine gentlemen will 
see the necessity of retirement, till they can come abroad 
with approbation. I have, indeed, already given out 
orders in this behalf, and have directed searchers to attend 
at the inns where the Oxford and Cambridge coaches 
stand, and commanded, them to bring any young fellow, 
of any hopes in the world, directly to my lodgings as soon 
ad he lands, for I will take him, though I know I can only 
make him " much of a gentleman :" for when I have gone 
thus far, one would think it should be easy to make him 
a " gentleman^like man." As the world now goes, we 
have no adequate idea of what is meant by ^^ gentlemanly, 
gentleman-like, or much of a gentleman;" you cannot be 
cheated at play, but is certainly done by " a very igentle- 
man-like man ;" you cannot be deceived in your affairs, but 
it was done in some '' gentlemanly manner ;" you cannot 
be wronged in your bed, but all the world will say of him 
that did the injury, it must be allowed ** he is very much 
of a gentleman." Here is a very pleasant fellow, a cor- 
respondent of mine, that puts in for that appellation even 
to a highwayman. I must confess the gentleman he per- 
sonates is very apparently such, though I did not look 
upon that sort of fellow in that light, till he favoured me 
with his letter, which is as follows; — 

" MR. IRONSIDE, 
". I have been, upon the highway these six years, in the 
Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, ^Epsom, and at 
every other place where I could have any prospect of 
stealing a fortune ; but have met with no success, being 
disappointed either by some of your damned Ironside race, 
VOL. I. o 
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or by cM cnrstd ours, who put more MUb &n iAmt cfanon 
zssd ban io their windowtFlhan ate m Newgate. All tbaft 
see me own I am ^ a gemleman-like men;' and, whatever 
rascally things the grave folks say I am guilty of, they 
tbemeelves acknowledge I am a * gentlemanly kind of 
men/ and in every respect accomplished for runniBg away 
with a lady. I have been bred up to no business, am ilHr 
terete, have spent the small fortune I had in purchasing 
farours from the fkir sex. The bounty of their purses I 
have received, as well as the eiukarments of their persons, 
but i have gratefully disposed of it among themsdvea, for 
I always was a keeper when I was kept. I am fearless In 
my behaviour, and never ^1 of putting your bookish sort 
of fellows, your men of merit, forsooth, out of couBte«« 
mmce. I triumph when I see a modest young woman 
Uosh at an assembly, or a virgin betrayed into t^irs at a 
well-wrought scene in a tragedy. I have long forgot 
shame, for it proceeds from a consciousness (^ some de- 
fects : and I am, as I told you, ' a gentlemanly man/ I 
never knew any but your musty philosophers applaud 
blushes, and you yourselves will allow that they are 
caused either by some real imperfection, or the apprehefn-* 
sionof some defect where there is not any; but for my 
part I hate mistakes, and shall not suspect myself wrong- 
fully. Such as I am, if you approve of my pmon, estate, 
and character, I desire you wsould idmit me as a suttor to 
one of the Lizards, and beg ^our speedy answer to this^ 
for it is the last time my black coat wiU bear scounag^ or 
my long wig buckling. « I am. Sir, 

** The fair ladies', and your humble servant, 

" Will. Babjbfack." 

Those 09 the highway, who make a stand with a pistol 
at your breast (compelled perhaps by necessity, misfortune^ 
ornlriven out of an honest way of life to answer the waaita 
of a craving family), are much more excusable than those 
of their fraternity, who join the conversations of gentle- 
men, and get into a share of their fortunes, without one 
good art about them. What a crowd of these gentleman- 
like men are about this town ? For from an anjust mo« 
desty and incapacity for common life, the ordinary failings 
of men of letters mA industry in o^ nation^ it hAppena 
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ihttimpadeBce suppresses mil virtue, and asaumes tbe re- 
ward and esteem which are diie to it. Hence it is that 
worthless rogues have the smiles of <the fair, and the. fa- 
iromrsof the great: to be well dressed and in health, and 
very impudent in this licentious undistinguishing age, is 
enough to constitute a person *< very much of a gentle- 
man ;'' and to this pass are we eome, by the prostitution of 
wit in the cause of vice, which has made the most unrea- 
sonable and unnatural things preyail against all the sug- 
gestions of common sense. N^>body denies that we live in 
a Christian country, and yet he who should decline, upon 
r^peetive opportunities, to commit ackiltery, or murder, 
would be thought very little of a gentleman. 



N^39. SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1718. 

— ^ — 2EgTi somnia; — Hor. Ars Poet. v. 7. 
A sick man's dreams. 

MY correspondent who ha% acquired the faculty of en- 
tering into other men's thoughts, having, in pur/su« 
ance to a former letter, sent me an account of certain use- 
ful discoveries he has made by the help of that invention^ 
I shall communicate the same to the public in this paper. 

•• MR. IRONSIDE^ 

•^ On the eleventh day of October, in the year 1712, hav- 
ing left my body locked up safe in my study, I repaired to the 
Grecian eoffee-hbuse, where entering into the pineal gland 
of a certain eminent freethinker, 1 made directly to the 
highest part of k, which is^ the seat of the understanding, 
expecting to iiiid there a comprehensive knowledge of all 
things human and divine ; but to my no small astonish- 
ment, I found the place narrower than^ ordinary, insomuch 
that ^ere was not any room for a miracle, prophecy, or 
separate spirit. 

** This obliged me to descend a story lower, into the ima- 
gination, which I found larger, indeed, but coW and com- 
fortless. I discovered Prejudice, in the figure of a woman 
standing in a corner, with her eyes close shut, and her 
fore-fingers stuck in her ears ; many words in a confused 
order, but spoken with great emphasis, issued from her 
mouth. These, being condensed by the coldness of the 

o2 
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place, formed a tort of mist, through whkrh metbought I 
saW a great castJe with a fortification cast round it, and a 
tower adjoining to it, that through the windows appeared 
to be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the castle I 
could discern vast dungeons, and all about it lay scattered 
bones of men. It seemed to be garrisoned by certain 
men in black, of a gigantic size, and most terrific forms. 
But, as I drew near, the terror of the appearance vanished ; 
and the castle L found to be only a church, whose steeple 
with its clock and bell-ropes was mistaken for a tower filled 
with racks and halters. The terrible giants in black 
shrunk into a few,, innocent clergymen. The dungeons 
were turned into vaults designed only for the habitation 
of the dead ; and the fortifications proved to be a^church- 
yard, with some scattered bones in it, and a plain stone 
wall round it. 

** I had not been long herebefofe my curiosity was raised 
by a loud noise that I heard in the inferior region. De- 
ftcendiug thither I found a mob of the Passions assembled 
in a riotous manner. Thei? tumultuary proceedings soon 
convinced me, that they affected a democracy. After much 
noise and wrangle, they at length all hearkened to Vanity, 
who proposed the raising of a great army of notions, which 
she oflTered to lead against those dreadful phantoms in the 
imagination that had occasioned all this uproar. 
. " Away posted Vanity, and I after her, to the storehouse 
of ideas; when I beheld a great number of lifeless notions^ 
confusedly thrown together, but upon the approach of Vani- 
ty they began to crawl. Here were to be seen, ampng other 
odd things, sleeping deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds 
formed by chance ; with an endless variety of heathen nor 
tions, the most irregular and grotesque imaginable. And 
with these were jumbled several of Christian extraction; 
but such was the dress and light they were put in, and their 
features were so distorted,^ that they looked little better 
than heathens. There was likewise assembled no small 
number of phantoms in strange habits, who proved to be 
idolatrous priests of different nations. Vanity gave the 
word, and straightway the Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines, 
end Bonzes, drew up in a body. The right wing consisted 
of ancient, heathen notions, and the left, of Christians na- 
turalized. All these together, for numbers, composed a 
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▼ery foTmidaMe army ; but the predpitation of Vanity was 
so great, and such was their own inbred aversion to the 
tyranny of rules and discipline, that they seemed rather 
a confused rabble than a regular array. I could , neverth^ 
less, observe, that they all agreed in a squinting look, or 
cast of their eyes towards a certain person in a mask, who 
was placed in the centre, and whom by sure signs and 
tokens { discovered to be Atheism. 

" Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the imagina- 
tion, but she resolved upon storming the castle, and giving 
BO quarter. They began the assault with loud outcry and 
great confusion. I, for my part, made the best of my way, 
and re-entered my own lodging. Sometime after, inquir- 
ing at a bookseller's fbr a Discourse on Freethinking, which 
had made some noise, I met with the representatives of all 
those notions drawn up in the same confused order upon 
paper. *Sage Nestor, I am, 

*' Your most obedient humble servant, 

** Ulysses Cosmopglita.""^ 

** N. B. I went round the table, but could not find & wit 
or a mathematician among them." 

I imagine the account here given may be useful in di^ 
recting to the proper cure of a freethinker. In the first 
place, it is plain his understanding wants to be opened and 
enlarged, and he should be taught the way to order and 
methodize his ideas ; to which end the study of the ma- 
thematics may be useful. I am farther of opinion, that as 
his imagination is filled with amusements, arising from pre- 
judice, and the obscure or false lights in which he sees 
things, it will be necessary to bring him into good com* 
pany, and now and then carry him to church ; by whicb 
means he may in time come to a right sense of religion, and 
wear off the ill impressions he has received. Lastly, I ad- 
vise whoever undertakes the reformation of a modern free- 
thinker, that above all things he be careful to subdue his 
vanity; that being the principal motive which prompts a 
little genius to distbguish itself by singularities that are 
hurtful to mankind. 

Or, if the passion of vanity, as It is for the most part 
very strong in your freethinkers, cannot be subdued, let it 
be won over to the interest of religion, by giving them to 
o 3 
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underitand that the greatest genii of the age hare a re- 
spect for things sacred; that their rhapsodies find no ad- 
mirers, and that the n^me freethinker hss, like tyrant of old, 
degenerated from its original signification, and is now sup- 
posed to denote something contrary to wit and reason. In 
fine, let them know that whatever temptations a few men 
of parts might formerly have had, from the novelty of the 
thing, to oppose the received opinions of Christians, yet 
that now the humour is worn out, and blasphemy and ir- 
religion are distinctions which have long since descended 
down to lackeys and drawers. 

But it must be my business to prevent all pretenders in 
this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. In order 
to this, I communicated an intelligence which I received of 
a gentleman's appearing, very sorry that be was not well 
during a late fit of sickness, contrary to his own doctrine, 
which obliged him to be merry upon that occasion, except; 
he was sure of recovering. Upon this advice to the world, 
the following advertisement got a place in the Post-boy: — 

" Whereas in the paper called the Guardian, of Satur- 
day the eleventh of April instant, a corollary reflection 

was made on Monsieur D , a member of the royal 

academy of sciences in Paris, author of a book lately pub- 
h'shed, entitled, 

" * A Philological Essay, or Reflections on the Death of 
Freethinkers, with the characters of the most eminer^t 
persons of both sexes, ancient and modern, that died plea- 
santly and unconcerned, &c. Sold by J. Baker, in Pa- 
ternoster-row.* Suggesting, as if that gentleman, now in 
London, * was very much out of humour, in a late fit of 
sickness, till he was in a fair way of recovery :* This is 
to assure the public, that the said gentleman never ex- 
pressed the least concern at the approach of death, but \ 
expected th^fatal minute with a most heroical and philoso- 
phical resignation ; of which a copy of verses he writ, in the 
serene intervMs of his distemper, is an invincible proof." 

All that I contend for is, that this gentleman* was out . 
of humour when he was sick; and the advertiser, to con-, 
fute me, says, that " in the serene intervals of his distem- 
per," that IS, when he was not sick, he writ verses. I - 
• M. Dcfllande*. See Guard. No. f 7, adjinem, . , 
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shall not retract my advertisenaent till I see those verses, 
and I will choose what to believe then, except they are . 
underwritten by his nurse> nor then neither, except she is 
a housekeeper. I must tie this gentleman close to the 
argument : for, if he had not actually his fit upon him, 
there is nothing courageous in the thing, nor does it make 
for his purpose, nor are they heroic yerses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is a matt 
ter that ought to be settled by divines ; but the publisher 
of the Philological Essay produces his chief authorities 
from Lucretius, the Earl of Rochester, and Mr. John Dry- 
den, who were gentlemen that did not think themselves 
obliged to prove all they said, or prove their assertion by 
saying or swearing they were all fools that believed to the 
contrary. If it be absolutely necessary that a man should 
be facetious at his death it would be very well if these 

gentlemen. Monsieur D and Mr. B would 

repent betimes, and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity ; by 
what has appeared hitherto they have only raised our long- 
ing to see their j3osthumous works. 

The author of Foetce Rusticantis litemtum Oiium is but a 
mere phraseologist, the philological publisher is but a. 
translator : but I expected better usage from Mr. Abel 
Roper, who is an original. 



No 40. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1713. 

Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum ; 
£z iUo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 

ViRG. Eel. vii. f . 
Their sheep and goats together graz*d the'plains — 
Since when, 'tis Corydon among the swains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. — Dry den. 

1 DESIGNED to have troubled the reader with no 
farther discourses of pastorals ; but, being informed 
that I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an author, 
whose eclogues are published in the same volumes with 
Mr. Philips*s, I shall employ this paper in observations' 
upon him, written in the free spirit of criticism, and with- 
out apprehension of offending that gentleman, whose cha-i 
racter it is, that he takes the greatest care of his works be- 
fore they ai:e published, and has the least concern for them 
afterward. 
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I have laid it down as the first rule .of pastoral, that it» 
idea should be taken from the manners of the golden age^ 
and the moral formed upon the representation of inno- 
cence; it is therefore plain that any deviations from that 
design degrade a poem from being true pastoral. la 
this view it will appear that Virgil can only have two of 
his eclogues allowed to be such. His first and ninth 
mast be reiected, because they describe the ravages of 
armies, ana oppressions of the innocent ; Corydon's cri- 
minal passion for Alexis throws out the second i the ca- 
lumny and railing in the third are not proper to that state 
of concord ; the eighth represents unlawful ways of pro* 
curing love by enchantments, and introduces a shepherd 
whom an inviting precipice tempts to self-murder. As to 
the fourth, sixth, and tenth, they are given up by Heinsius,* 
Salmasius,Rapin, and the critics in general. They likewise 
observe that but eleven of all the Idyllia of Theocritus are 
to be admitted as pastorals ; and even out of that number 
the greater part will be excluded, for one or other of the 
reasons above-mentioned. So that when I remarked in ar 
former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken altogether, are 
rather select poems than pastorals, I might have said the 
elame thing, with no less truth, of Theocritus. The reason 
t)f this I lake to be yet unobserved by the critics, viz. "They 
never meant them all for pastorals.*' Which it is plai& 
Philips hath done, and in that particular excelled both 
Theocritus and Virgil, 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic of pas- 
toral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too courtly a style i 
his language is perfectly pure, and he often forgets he is 
among peasants. I have frequently wondered that since 
he was so conversant in the writings of Ennius, he had not 
imitated the rusticity of the Doric, as well, by the help of 
the old obsolete Roman language, as Philips hath the an- 
tiquated English. For example, might he not have said 
" quoi** instead of " cui ;** ** quoijunC^ for " cujum ;*' ^* volt'* 
for ** vtdty" &c. as well as our modern hath " welladaf* for 
" aUu;' " wkihme** for " of^ld," *< mike mock*' for " deride,'' 
and *^ wHIess ymmgUngs" for ** simple Iambi," Arc. by which 
means he bad attained as much of the air of Theocritus, 
as Philips hatli of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hadi fallen into the same error with Virgil. 
• See RapixL de Carm, Pait. part 3. 
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His clowns do not converse m all the simplicity proper to 
the country. His names are borrowed from Tneoctitus 
and Virgil, which are infiproper to the scene of his pas- 
torals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrsis on 
British plains, as Virgil had done before him on the Man^ 
tuan: whereas Philips, who, hath the strictest regard to 
propriety, makes choice of names peculiar to the country, 
and more agreeable to a reader of delicacy; such as Hob- 
binol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem (in the simplicity 
we have described it), yet it requires great reading, both 
of the ancients and moderns, to be a master of it. Philips 
hath given us manifest proofs of his knowledge of books; 
it must be confessed his competitor hath imitated some 
single thoughts of the ancients well enough, if we consider 
he had not the happiness of a university education; but 
he hath dispersed them here and there, without that order 
and method which Mr. Philips observes, whose whole third 
pastoral is an instance how well he hath studied the fifth 
of Virgil, and how judiciously reduced VirgiFs thoughts to 
the standard of pastoral ; as his contention of Colin Clout 
and the Nightingale, shews with what exactness he hath 
imitated S trad a. 

When I remarked it as a principal fault to introduce 
fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in descriptions 
where the scene lies in our country, I did not design that 
observation should extend also to animals, or the sensi- 
tive life ; for Philips hath with great judgment described 
wolves in England, in his first pastoral.* Nor would I 
have a poet slavishly confine himself (as Mr. Pope hath 
done) to one particular season of the year, one certain 
time of the day, and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. 
It is plain Spenser neglected this pedantry, who in his 
pastoral of November, mentions the mournful song of the 
nightingale. 

Sad Philomel her song in (ears doth steep. 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raised up 
finer beds of flowers than the most industrious gardener ; 
his roses, lilies, and dafibdils, blow in the same season. 

But the better to discover the merits of our two contem- 

• Ossian has forgot them, as Mr. Pennant amtely obserres. A. • 
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porary p«BtoraI frriteri , I sball endeavour to draw a parallel 
of Uiem by setting several of tiieir particular thoughts in 
the same light, whereby it will be obvious how much Philips 
bath the advantage. With what simplicity he introduces 
two shepherds singing alternately : 

Hobb, Come RosaUnd, O come, lor without the6 

What pleasure caa the country have for me ? 

Come, Rosalind, O come : my brinded kine. 

My snowy sheep, my farm, and all,, is thine. 
Lanq, Come, Rosalind, O come y here shady bowers. 

Here are cool fountains, and here spring;xng fiow'r^ 

Come, Rosalind ; here ever let us stay, 

And sweetly waste our liye-long time away. 

Our other pastoral writer, in expressing the same thought, 
deviates into downright poetry : 

Strtph, In spring the fields, in autumn faiifs I love. 

At mom the plains, at noon the shadv grove ^ 
But Delia always j forc'd from Delia s sight, 
Kor plains at mom, nor groves at noon delight. 
. Dapk. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright. than noon, yet fresh as eariy day; 
£y'n spring displeases wheaa. she shines not here : 
But, blest with her, 'tis spring throughout die year. 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds thus innoeet^tly 
describe the behaviour of their mistresses r 

Hobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance I pass^ by ; 
She blush'd, and at me cast a siide-long eye : 
Then swift beneaOi the crystal wave she try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide^ 

Xofif. As I to cool me bathfd one sultry day, 
Vond I^dia lurking in the sedges lay ; 
The wanton laugh'd and seem'd in haste to fly. 
Yet often stopp d, and often tum'd her eye. 

The other modern (who it must be confessed hath a knack 
of versifying) hath it as follows : 

Streph, Me, gentle Delia beckons fnmi the plain. 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around^ 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Daph. The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen j 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies. 
How mudi at variance are her feet and eyes I 

There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry are 
fonder of, than descriptions of pastoral presents. Philips 
says thus of a sheep-hook : 
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?i 8ea«0|L'd elm ; where stucU of brass appear, 
o speak the giver*8 name, the uMilth and year. 
The hook of polish'd steel, the handle turn d. 
And richly by the graver's skill adom'd. 

The Other of a bowl embossed with figures : 

—————where wanton ivy twines ; 

And swelling clusters bend the curling vines ; 

Four figures rising from the work appear. 

The various seasons of the rolling year ; 

And what is dat which binds the radiant ^y. 

Where twelve bright signs in beauteous order lie! 

The simph'city of the swain in this place, who forgets the 
name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of Virgil; but how 
much more plainly and unaffectedly would Philips hav& 
dressed this thought in his Doric? 

And what That height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Wheie twelve gay signs in meet array are seen? 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any farther in 
the comparison of particulars, he may read tne first pas- 
toral of Philips with the second of his contemporary, and 
the fourth and sixth of the former, with the fourth and 
first of the latter ; where several parallel places will occur 
to every one. 

Having now shewn some parts, in which these two 
writers may be compared, it is a justice I owe to Mr. 
Philips, to discover those in which no man can compare 
with him. First, that beautiful rusticity, of which I shall 
only produce two instances, out of a hundred not yet- 
quoted : 

O woful day ! O day of woe, quoth he. 
And woful 1, who five the day to see? 

That Simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing of the 
numbers, the solemnity of the sonnd, and the easy turn of 
the words, in this dirge (to make use of our author's ex- 
pression) jire extremely elegant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters a dirge not 
much inferior to the former, in the following lines : 

Ah me the while ! ah me, thejuckless day ! 
Ah luckless lad, the rather might I say ; 
Ah silly I! more silly than my sheep, 
Which oh the dow*ry plains I once did keep. 

How he still charms the ear with these artful repetitions of 
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the epithets ; -and how significant is the last verse 1 I defy 
the most common reader to repeat them without feeling 
some motions of compassion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in which I 
formerly observed he excels. For example, 

A roUiog stone is oyer bare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

He that late lies down, as late will rise. 

And, sluggard .ike, till noon-day snoring lies. 
Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails ; 
^Yhether we sleep or wake it nought avails. 
~' " rfro 



-Nor fear from upright sentence, wrong. 
Lastly, his elegant dialect, which alone might prove him 
the eldest bom of Spenser, and our only true Arcadian ; 
I should think it proper for the several writers of pastoral, 
to confine themselves to their several counties : Spenser 
seems to have been of this opinion ; for he hath laid the 
scene of one of his pastorals in Wales, where, with all 
the simplicity natural to that part of our island, one shep- 
herd bids the oth^r good-morrow in an imusual and ele- 
gant manner. 

Diggon Davey» I bid bur good-day ; 
Or Diggon hur is, or I mis -say. 

Diggon answers. 

Hot was hur while it was day-light : 

But now hur is a most wretched wight, &c. 

But the most beautiful example of this kind that I ever 
met with, is in a very valuable piece which 1 chanced to find 
among some old manuscripts, entitled, A Pastoral Ballad : 
which I think, for its nature and simplicity, may (notwith- 
standing the modesty of the title) be allowed a perfect 
pastoral. It is composed in the Somersetshire dialect, 
and the names such as are proper to the country people.. 
It may be observed, as a farther beauty of this pastoral, 
the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid,, or Satyr, 
are not once mentioned through the whole. I shall make 
no apology for inserting some few^ines of this excellent 
piece. Cicily breaks thus into the subject, as she is going 
a-milking : . * 

Cicily. Rager eo vetch tha kee,* or else tha zun 
Will quite be go, bevore c*have half a don. 



* That is the kine or cows. 
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Hoger, Thou shouldst not ax ma tweece, bat I've a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parson's kee. 

It is to be observed, that this whole dialogue is formed 
upon the passion of jealousy; and his mentioning the par- 
son's kine naturally revives the jealousy of the shepherdess 
Cicily, which she expresses as follows; 

Cicily, Ah Rager, Rager, chez was zore avraid 

When in yond yield you kissed the parson's maid : 

Is this the love that once to me you zed 

When from tha wake thou broughtst me gingerbread? 

•itoger, Cicily thou charg*st me false — 1*11 zwear to thee, 
The parson's maid is still a maid forme. 

In which answer of his are expressed at once that " spirit 
of religion," and that ** innocence of the golden age," so 
necessary to be observed by all writers of pastoral. 

At the conclusion of this piece, the author reconciles 
the lovers, and ends the eclogue the most simply in the 
world: 

So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily. . 

I am loath to shew my fondness for antiquity so fjr as to 
prefer this ancient British author to our present English 
writers of pastoral ; but I cannot avoid making this obvious 
remark, that both Spenser and Philips have hit into the 
same road with this old west country bard of ours. 

After all that hath been said, I hope none can think k 
any injustice to Mr. Pope, that 1 forebore to mention him 
as a pastoral writer ; since, upon the whole, he is of the 
same class with Moschus and Bion, whom we have ex- 
cluded that rank: and of whose eclogues, as well ks 
some of Virgil's, it may be said, that according to the 
description we have given of this sort of poetry, they are 
by no means pastorals^ but *' something better." 



No 41. TUESDAY, APRIL 28,1713. 

Even churches are no sanctuaries now. — Epilogue to Cato. 

TIE following letter has so much truth and reason it, 
that I believe every man of sense and honour in 
England, will have a just indignation against the person 
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who could commit so great a violence, as that of which my 
correspondent complains. 

^* To THE AUTH0& OF THE GUARDIAN. 
«' SIR, 

'* I claim a place in your paper for what I now write to 
you, from the declaration which you made at your first 
appearance, and the very title you assume to yourself. 

•* If the circumstance which I am going to mention, is 
overlooked by one who calls himself Guardian, I am sure 
honour and mtegrity, innocence and virtue, are not the 
objects of his care. — The Examiner ends his discourse of 
Friday the twenty-fourth instant with these words : 

" * No sooner was D — * among the whigs, and 

confirmed past retrieving, but Lady Char — tef is taken 
knotting in St. James's chapel during divine service, in 
the immediate presence both of God and her majesty, who 
were affronted together, that the family might appear to 
be entirely come over. 1 spare the beauty for the sake of 
her birth; but certainly there was no occasion for so 
public a proof, that her fingers are more dexterous in 
tying a knot, than her father's brains in perplexing the 
government/ 

" It is apparent that the person here intended is by her 
birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of Great Britain ; 
and the ti^atment this author is pleased to give her, he 
makes no scruple to own she is exposed to, by being his 
daughter. Since he has assumed a licence to talk of this 
nobleman in print to his disadvantage, I hope his lordship 
will pardon me, that out of the interest which I, and all 
true Englishmen have in his character, I take the liberty 
to defend him. 

** I am willing on this occasion to allow the claim and 
pretension to merit to be such, as the same author de- 
scribes in his preceding paper. 

'* * By active merit,* says the Examiner of the twenty- 
first, * I understand, not only the power and ability to 
serve, but the actual exercise of any one or more virtues, 
for promoting the good of one's country, and a long and 

* Earl of Nottingham. 

t His daughter Lady Charlotte Fmch, afterward Da«he«8 of 
Somerset 
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Steady course of real endeavotirs to appear useful in a 
government; or where a person eminently qualified for 
public affairs, distinguishes himself in some critical jnnc- 
tvre, and at the expense of his ease and fortune, or with 
the hazard of his person, exposes himself to'the malice of a 
designing faction, by thwarting their wicked purposes, and 
contributing to the safety, repose, and welfare, of a people/ 
*' Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl by thi» 
description. Upon the late glorious revolution, when it 
was in debate in what manner the people of England 
should express their gratitude to their deliverer, this lord,^ 
from the utmost tenderness and loyalty to his unhappy 
prince, and apprehensive of the danger of so great a 
change, voted against King William's accession to the 
throne. However, his following services sufficiently tes- 
tified the truth of that his^memorable expression, ' Though 
he could not make a king he could obey him.' The whole 
course and tenor of his life ever since has been visibly ani- 
mated, by a steady and a constant zeal for the monarchy 
and episcopacy of these realms. He has been ever re- 
viled by all who are cold to the interests of our established 
religion, or dissenters from it, as a favourer of persecution ^ 
and a bigot to the church, against the civil rights of his 
fellow-subjects. Thus it stood with him at the trial of 
Doctor Sacheverell when this noble earl had a very great 
share in obtaining the gentle sentence which the house of 
lords pronounced on that occasion. But, indeed, I have 
not heard that any of his lordship's dependants joined 
Saint Harry* in the pilgrimage ' that meek man' took af- 
terward round England, followed by drum, trumpet, and 
acclamations, to ^ visit the' churches.' — Civil prudenc^ 
made it, perhaps, necessary to throw the public affairs 
tnto such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
either party, but from the distribution of the queen's favours. 
** During such, and other later transactions (which are 
too fresh to need being recounted) the earl of Nottingham 
iias had the misfortune to differ with the lords who have 
the honour to be emploved in the administration ; but even 
among these incidents he has highly distinguished himself 
in procuring an act of parliament, to prevent that those 
'who dissent from the church should serve in the state» 



Dr. Henry Sacherei^ll. 
p2 
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** I hope these are great and critical junctures, wherein 
this gentleman has shewn himself a patriot and lover bf 
the church in as eminent manner as any other of his fel^ 
low-subjects. ' He has at all times> and in all seasons, 
shewn the same steady abhorrence to all innovations.' 
But it is fr6m this behaviour, that he has deserved so ill 
of the Examiner, as to be termed a * late convert' to those 
whom he calls factious, and introduced in his prdfatne 
dialogue of April the 6th, with a servant and a mad -wo- 
man. I think I have, according to the Examiner's own 
description of merit, shewn how little this nobleman de- 
serves such treatment. I shall now appeal to all the 
world, to consider whether the outrage committed against 
the young lady had not been cruel and insufferable 
towards the daughter of the highest offender. 

*^ The utmost malice and inveniion could go no farthcfr 
than to forge a story of her having madvertently done an 
indifferent action in a sacred place. Of what temper can 
this man be made, that could have no sense of the pangs he 
must give a young lady to be barely mentioned in a public 
paper, much more to be named in a libellous manner, as 
having offended God and man. 

, ^' But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it strike 
on his imagination, that knotting and perplexing would 
make a quaint sting at the end of his paper, and had no 
compunction, though he introduced his witticism at the 
expense of a young lady's quiet, and (as far as in him lies) 
her honour. Does he thus finish his discourse on religion ? 
This is indeed ' to lay at us, and make every blow fell to 
the ground.' 

" There is no party concerned in this circumstance : Imi 
every man that hopes for a virtuous woman to his wife, that 
would defend his child, or protect his mistress, ought to. 
receive this insolence as done to himself. ' In the imme- 
diate presence of God and her majesty, that the family, 
might appear to be entirely come over,' says the fawning 
miscreant. — It is very visible which of those powers (that 
he has put together) he is the more fearful of offending; 
But he mistakes his way in making his court to a pious 
sovereign, by naming her with the Deity, in order to find 
protection for insulting a virtuous woman, who comes to 
call upon him in the •royal chapek 
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^^ If li& be (as it ou^bt to be vwth people of their cha- 
tBCtaVy whom the Examiner attaoks) les9 valuable and dear 
than honour and reputation/in that proportion is the Ex- 
aminer worse than an assassin. We have stood by and 
tamely heard him agi^avate the disgraces of the brave 
and unfortunate. We have seen him double the anguish of 
the unhappy man, we have seen him trample on the ashea 
of the dead ; but [as] all this has coneerned greater life, 
ami could touch only public characters, they did but re* 
motely affect our private and domestic interests ; but 
when due regard is not had to the honovr of women, all 
buman society is aissaulted. The highest person in the 
world is of that sex, and has the utmost sensibility of an 
outrage committed against it. She, who was the best wife 
that ever prince was blessed with, will,' though she sits on 
a throne, jealously regard the honour of a young lady who 
has not entered into that condition. 

*' Ladv Char — te's quality will make it impossible that 
this cruel usage can escape her majesty's notice ; and it is 
the business of every honest man to trace the offender, 
and expose him to the indignation of his sovereign." 

N« 42. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 1713. 

Non missura cutem, nisi plena craoris biiudo 

Hon. Are Poet. ver. nit. 
Sticking like leeches, UU they buret the blood. 

KOSCOMIIOM. 

TOM LIZARD told us a story the other day, of some 
persons which our family know very well, with so 
much humour and Ufe, that it caused a great deal of mirth 
at the tea-table. His brother Will, the TcmfiJar. was 
highly delighted with it, and the next day being wkh 
some of his inns-of-court-acquamtance, resolved (whether 
out of the benevolence, or the pride of his heart, I sill 
»ot determine) to entertain them with what he called '^ a 
pleasant humour enough.'* I was in great pain for him 
when I heard him begin, and was not at all surprised to 
find the company very little moved by it Will blushed; 
looked round the room, and with a forced laugh, *' Faith 
geatlemen," said he, " I do not know what makes you look 
so grave ; it was an admirable story when I heard it" 
p3 
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When I came home I fell into a profound contemplation 
upon story- telling, and as I have nothing so much at heart 
as the good of my country, 1 resolved to lay down some 
precautions upon this subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is born, as well 
as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some men have such 
a peculiar cast of mind, that they see things in another 
light, than men of grave dispositions. . Men of a lively 
imagination, and a mirthful temper, will represent things 
to their hearers in the same manner as they themselves 
were affected with them ; and whereas serious • spirits 
might perhaps have been disgusted at the sight of some 
odd occurrences in life, yet the very same occurrences 
shall please them in a well-told story, where the disagree- 
able parts of the images are concealed, and those only 
which are pleasing exhibited to the fancy. Story-teUii^ 
is therefore not an art, but what we call.a/Mcnack;*' it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upon humour ; and 
I will add, that it is not perfect without proper gesticula- 
tions of the body, which naturally attend such merry emo- 
tions of the mind. I know very well, that a certain gra- 
vity of countenance sets some stories off to advantage, 
where the hearer is to be surprised in the end; but this 
is by no means a general rule : for it is frequently conve- 
nient to aid and assist by cheerful looks, and whimsical 
agitations. I will go yet farther, and affirm, that the suc- 
cess of a story very often depends upon the make of the 
body, and formation of the features, of him who relates 
it. I have been of this opinion ever since I criticised upon 
the chin of Dick Dewlap. I very often had the weaknisss 
to repine at the prosperity of his conceits, which made him 
pass for a wit with the widow at the coffee-house, and the 
ordinary mechanics that frequent it; nor could I myself 
forbear laughing at them most heartily, though upon exa- 
mination I thought most of them very flat and insipid. I. 
found after some time, that the merit of his wit was 
founded upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the tossing 
up of a air of rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of sickness, 
which robbed him of his fat and his fame at once ; and it 
was full three months before he regained his reputation, 
which rose in proportion to his floridity. He is now very 
jolly and ingenious, and hath a good constitution for wit. 
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Those, who are thus adorned with- the gifts of natui^, 
are apt to shew their parts with too much ostentation : I 
would therefore advise all the professors of this ari never 
tq tell stories, but as they seem to grow out of the sub- 
ject-matter of the conversation, or as they serve to illus- 
trate or enliven it. Stories, that are very common^ are 
generally irksome ; but may be aptly introduced, provided 
they be only hinted at, and mentioned by way of allusion. 
Those that are altogether new, should never be ushered 
in, without a short and pertinent character of the chi^f 
persons concerned; because, by that means, you make 
the company acquainted with them ; and it is a certain 
rule, that slight and trivial accounts of those who are fa- 
miliar to us, administer more mirth than the brightest 
points of wit in unknown characters. A little circum- 
stance, in the complexion or dress of the maii you are 
talking of, sets hiis image before the hearer, if it be chosen 
aptly for the story. Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after 
having made his sisters merry with an account of a formal 
old man's way of complimenting, owned very frankly, that 
his story would not have been worth one farthing if he had 
made the hat of him whom he represented one inch nar- 
rower. Besides the marking distinct characters, and se- 
lecting pertinent circumstances, it is likewise necessary 
to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that there is a 
kind of drama in the forming of a story, and the manner 
of conducting and pointing it is the same as in an epi- 
gram. It is a miserable thing, afler one hath raised the 
expectation of the company by humorous characters, and 
a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is 
no retreating, and how poor is it for a story-teller to end 
his relation by saying, " that's all!" 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the life 
of a story, and that wherein humour principally consists ; 
so the collectors of impertinent particulars are the very 
bane and opiates of conversation. Old men are great 
transgressors this way. Poor Ne^ P^PPy* — ^^^^'s gone — 
was a very honest man, but was so excessivdy tedious 
over his pipe, that he was not to be endured. He knew 
so exactly what they had for dinner, when such a thing 
happiened; in what ditch his bay stone-horso had his 
sprain at that time, and how his man John, — no ! it was 
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Williafiiy »tiu^ a bare io the common 6eld ; that he 
never got to the end of his tale. Then he was extremely 
particular in marrkges and intermarriages^ and cousins 
twice or thrioe removed ; and whether such a thing hap* 
pened at the latter end of July, or the beginning of Au* 
gu^tt He had a iparveDous tendency likewise to digres* 
sions ; insomuch that if a considerable person was men- 
tioned in his story, he would straightway launch out into 
an episode of him; and again, if in that person's story he 
bad occasion to remember a third man, he broke off, and 
gave us his history, and so on. He always put me la 
mind of what $ir William Temple informs us of the tale-> 
tellers in the north of Ireland, who are hired to tell stories 
of giants and eachsmters to lull people asleep. These 
historians are obliged, by their bargain, to go on without 
sti^ping ; so that after the patient hath, by this benefit, 
^joyed a long nap, he is sure to find the operator pro- 
<;eeding in his work. Ned procured the like efffect in ine 
the last time I was with him. As he was in the third 
hour of his story, and very thankful that his memory did 
not fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbow-chair. He wait 
much affronted at this, till X told him, *^ Old friend, yon 
have your infirmity, and I have mine." 

But of all evils in story^teUing, the humour of telling 
tales one after another, in great numbers, is the least sup- 
portable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his son gave my Lady 
Lizard great offence in this particular, ^ir Harry hath 
what they call a string of stories, which he tells . over 
every Christmas. When our family visits there, we are 
constantly, after supper, entertained with the Glastoa- 
bury Thorn. When we have wondered at that a littie^ 
** Ay, but father," saith the son, ** let us have the s|»rit m 
the wood." After that hath been laughed at, '< Ay, but 
father," cries the booby again, ** tell us how you serjred 
the robber." " Alack-a-day," saith Sir Harry, wUh a 
9mile, and rubbing his forehead, '* 1 baye almost forgot 
that: but it is a pleasant conceit to be sure." Accocd- 
iiigly he tdls that and twenty more in the same indepeii- 
dent order ; and without the least variation, at this day, 
as he hath done, to my knowledge, ever smee the revolu- 
tion. I must not forget a very odd compliment that Sir 
Harry always makes my Lady when be dines here. After 
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dinner he strokes his belly, and says with a feigned concern 
in his countenance, '^ Madam, I have lost by you to-day !*' 
— ** How so. Sir Harry ?" replies my Lady. " Madam,** 
says be, *' I have lost an excellent stomach/' At this, his 
son and heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. 
Annabella. This is the thirty-third time that Sir Harry 
hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telHng of stories is a great help and life to con- 
versation, I always encourage them, if they are pertinent 
and innocent; in opposition to those gloomy mortals, who 
disdain eyery thing but matter of fact. Those grave fel- 
lows are my aversion, who sift every thing with the utmost 
nicety, and find the malignity of a lie in a piece of humour, 
pushed a little beyond exact truth. I likewise have a poor 
opinion of those, who have got a trick of keeping a steady 
countenance, that cock their hats, and look glum when a 
pleasant thing is said, and ask, ** Well! and what then?"^ 
Men of wit and parts should treat one another with bene- 
volence : and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if you 
seem to have a good opinion of another man's wit^ he will 
allow you to have judgment.* 



N« 43. THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1713. 

Effutire leves indigna Tiagoedia yersus, 

Ut festis Mationa moveri jussa diebus. — Hor . Ars Poet. ver. 23 1 . 

^Tragedy should blush as much to stoop 

To the low mimic follies of a fa^ce^ 

As a grave matron would to dance with girl8.-*Ro8COMiioN» 

I HAD for some days observed something in agitation, 
which was carried on by smiles and whispers, between 
my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with a professed de- 
claration that Mr. Ironside should not be in the secret. I 

• The Bishop of Bangor was at a whig-feast, where John Sly, of 
focetious memory, being mellow, came into the room on his knees, with 
a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which he drank off <' to the im- 
mortal memory/' and retired in like manner. Hoadly was obserring 
this with great gravity, when the author of this paper, No. 42, who sat 
next his Lordship, whispered him in the ear, ** laugh my good Lord, it 
is humanity to laugh.'' 

This anecdote of Steele is given on the written authority of the 
bishop's son. Dr. John Hoadly. 
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voold not ^efpBBS upoa the integnty of tht Sparkler so 
much H» to solicit her to break her word even in a triBe ; 
but I take it for an instance of her kindaess to me, that 
as soon as she was at liberty, she was impatient to let me 
know it, and this morning sent me the following billet :— 
"SIR, 
"My brother Tom waited upon us all last night to 
Cato ; we sat in the first seats in the box of th^ eign teen- 
penny gallery. You must come hither this morning, for 
we shall be full of debates about the characters. I was 
for Marcia last night, but find that partiality was owing 
to the awe I was under in her father's presence; but this 
morning Lucia is my woman. You will tell me whether 
I am right or no when I see you ; .but I think it is a more 
difficult virtue to forbear going into a family, though she 
was in love with the heir of it, for no other reason but 
because her happiness was inconsistent with the tranquil- 
lity of the whole* house to which she should be allied. I 
say, I think it a more generous virtue in Lucia to conquer 
her love from this motive, than in Marcia to suspend hers 
in the present circumstances of her father and her country; 
but pray be here to settle these matters. I am, 
'* Your most obliged, 

and obedient humble servant, 

^*Mary Lizard." 

I made all the haste imaginable to the family, where I 
found Tom with the play in his hand, and the whole com- 
pany with a sublime cheerfulness in their countenance, alF 
ready to speak to me at once ; and before I could draw my 
chair, my lady herself repeated : 

Tis not a set of features, or complexion. 
The tincture of a skin that I admire; 
Beanty soon grows familiar to the lover. 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the senile. 
The virtuous Marcia towers sibove her sex ; 
True, she is fair ; (oh, how divinely fair !) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. 

• « Whole** ought to have been left out here, and the xeaton tore 
ia a veiy strong one. A. 
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I was going to speak, when Mrs. Cornelia stood up, and 
with the most gentle aecent and sweetest tone of voice suc- 
ceeded ber mother: 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of ruffaing torrents and descending rains, 
Works itself cletff, and as it runs refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirror shines, 
Reflects each flower that on the border grows, ,^j 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom shews. 

, I thought now they would have given me time to draw 
^ chair ; but the Sparkler took hold of me, and I heard her 
with the utmost delight pursue her admiration of Lucia in 
the words of Portias : 

- Athwart the terrors that thy vow 



Has planted ronnd thee, thou atppear'at more fair, 
More amiable, and risest in th^ charms, 
Loveliest of women ! Heaven is in thy soul, 
Beauty and virtue shine for ever round ^eie, 
Bright'ning each other : thou art all divine! 

When the ladies had done speaking, I took the liberty to 
take my place ; wliile Tom, who, like a just courtier, thinks 
the interest of his prince and country the same, dwelt upon 
these lines : 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights. 
The generous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age, by your fenown'd fbrefathers 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much btood). 
O let it never perish in your hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children. 

Though I would not take notice of it at that time, it went 
to my heart that Annabella, for whom I have long had some 
apprehensions, said nothing on tliis occasion, but indulged 
herself in the sneer of a little mind, to see the rest so much 
affected. Mrs. Betty also, who knows forsooth more than 
us all, overlooked the whole drama, but acknowledged the 
dresses of Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. The 
love of virtue, which has been so warmly roused by this ad- 
mirable piece in all parts of the theatre, is an unanswerable 
instance of how great force the stage might be towards the 
improvement of the world, were it regarded and encouraged 
as much as it ought. There is no medium in this case, for 
the advantage of action, and the representation of vice and 
virtue in an agreeable or odious manner before our eyes, 
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are so irresistibly prevalent, that the theatre dught to be . 
shut up, or carefully governed, in any nation that values 
the promotion of virtue or guard of innocence among its 
people. Speeches or sermons will ever suffer, in some de- 
gree, from the characters of ^those that make them : and 
mankind are so unwilliug to reflect on what makes for their 
own mortification, that they are ever cavilling against the 
lives of those who speak in the cause of goodness, to keep 
themselves in countenance, and continue in beloved infir- 
mities. But in the case of the stage, envy and detraction 
are baffled, and none are offended, but all insensibly won 
by personated characters, which they neither look upon as 
their rivals or superiors ; every man that has any degree of 
what is laudable in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, 
and encouraged, in the prosecution of that virtue without 
fancying any man about him has more of it. To this pur- 
pose I fell a talking at the tea-table, when my Lady Lizard, 
with a look of some severity towards Annabella and Mrs. 
Betty, was pleased to say, that it must be from some trifling 
prepossession of mind that any one could be unmoved with 
the characters of this tragedy ; nor do I yet understand to 
what circumstance in the family her ladyship alluded, when 
she made all the company look serious, and rehearsed, with 
a tone more exalted, those words of the heroine. 

In Bpite of all the vlrtueB we can boast, 
The woman thatddiberates is lo^. 

ADVEKTISEMENT. 

Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hair-cutter to the fa- 
mily of the Lizards, has attained to great proficiency in his 
art, Mr. Ironside advises all persons of fine heads, in order 
to have justice done them, to repair to that industrious 
mechanic. 

N.B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with, and examine 
into the parts and characters of, young persons, before he 
thins the covering near the seat of the brain. 
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N- 44. FRIDAY, MAT, 1, 1713. 

■ I Hoc iter Elysium nobis. — ^Viro. -^Eii.Ti. 542. 
This path conducts us to tit* Elysian fields. 

I HAVE frequently observed in the walks belonging to 
all the inns of court, a set of old fellows who appear to 
be humorists, and wrapped up in themselves; but have 
long been at a loss when I have seen them smile, and name 
my name as I passed by, and say, ** Old Ironside wears 
well." I am a mere boy to some of them who frequent 
Gray's-inn, but am not a little pleased to find they are even 
with the world, and return upon it its neglect towards them, 
which is all the defence we old fellows have against the pe- 
tulancy of young people. I am very glad to observe that 
these sages of this peripatetic sect study tranquillity and in. 
dolence of body and mind, in the neighbourhood of so much 
contention as is carried on among the students of Littleton. 
The following letter gives us some light into the manners 
and maxims of these philosophers: — 

"To THE Guardian. 
"S£R, 

" As the depredations of time and fortune have been la- 
mented in all ages, those persons who have resisted and 
disputed the tyranny of either of these, have employed the 
sublimest speculations of the writers in all languages. As 
these deceased heroes have had their places judiciously as* 
signed them already in the temple of fame, I would immor- 
talize some persons now alive, who to me are greater ob- 
jects of envy, both as their bravery is exercised with the 
utmost tranquillity and pleasure to themselves, and as they 
^re substantially happy on this side the grave, in opposition 
to all the Greek and Latin scraps to the contrary. > 

** As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel inroads 
from the spleen, as I affirm all evil to come from the east, 
as I am tke weather-glass of every company I come into, 
I sometimes, according to Shakspeare, 

Sit like mv grandsire cut in Alabaster, 

Sleep while I wake, and creep into ^e. jaundice 

By being peevish. 

" I would furnish out a table of merry fame in envious 

Q 
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admiration of those joTial blades, who disappoint the strokes 
of age and fortune with the same gai^y of soul, as when, 
through youth or affluence, they were in their prime for 
fancy, fr^ic, and achievement. There are, you may ob- 
serve, in all public walks, persons who by a singular shabbi- 
ness of their attire, make a very ndiculous appearande Hi 
the opinion of the men of dress. They are very sidlen and 
involved, and appear in such a state of distress and tribu^ 
lation as to be thought inconsolable. They are generally 
of that compleifion which was in fashion during the plea-< 
surable reign of Charles the Second. Some of them, in-< 
deed, are of a lighter brown, whose fortunes fbll with that 
of King James* Now these, who «Fe the jest of such as 
take themselves, and the world usually takes, to be in pros^ 
perity, are the very persons whose happiness, were it un- 
derstoodt would be looked upon with burning envy. I f^W 
into the discovery of them in the following n^anner* One 
day last iummer, being particularly under the dominion of 
the spleen, I resolved fo soothe my melancholy in the coiki>- 
pany of such, whose appearance promised a full return of 
any complaints I could possibly utter. Living near Gray's- 
inn.walk, I went thither iit i^eatdh of the persons above 
described, and found some of them seated upon a bench, 
where, as Milton sing?, 

' ' ' iht unpi^rced ^ade 

Iml»owiLed ijiek tiooatide bower. 

*^ I squeezed iik among them, and they did not only re- 
ceive my moaningfl with singidsr hnmanfty, bnt gav6 me 
aU possible enoooragemeattoenlarge them. If the black- 
ness of my spleen raised any imaginary distemper of body, 
some one of them immediately sympathised with me. It 
] spoke of any disappoimaicnt in my fortune, another of 
tbem would abate my se^rowing by reoounting to me h!» 
own defeat upon the very same circumAtances. If I touched 
upon overlooked merit, the whole assembly seemed to con- 
dole with me very feelingly upon that particular. In short, I 
could not niake myself so calamitous in mind, botty, or cir- 
cumstances, but some cme of thenft was upon a let el with me. 
When I had woui>d up my disoourtie, and was ripe for their 
intended raillery, at first they crowned my narration with 
several piteous sighs and groans, but after a short pause, 
and a signal given for the onset, they bur^t oat into >i most 
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iocopupreheusible fit of laughter. You may be Eure I was 
potably out of countenance, which gave occasion to a se- 
cond explosion of the same mirth. What troubled me most 
was, that their Bgure, age, and short swords, preserved them 
from any imputation pf cowardice upon refusal of battle, 
and their number from insult. . I had now qo oth^r way to 
be upon good terms with them, but desiring I might be ad^ 
mitted into this fraternity. This was at first vigorously op 
posed, it being objected to me, that I affected too much 
ihe appearance of a happy man, to be received into a society 
so proud of appearing the most afHicted. However, as I 
only seemed to be what they really were, I am admitted by 
way of triumph upon probation for a yean and if within 
that time it shall be possible for them to infuse any of their 
gaiety into me, I can, at Moi\mouth-9treet, upon mighty 
easy terms, purchase the robes necessary for my instalment 
into this order; and when they have made me as happy, 
shall be willing to appear as miserable, as any of this as- 
sembly. I confess I have ever since been ashamed, that 
I should once take that place to be sacred to the discon-^ 
solate, which I now must affirm to be the only Elysium on 
this side the Styx; and that ever I should look upon those 
personages as lively instances of the outrage of time and 
fortune, who disallowed their empire with such inimitable 
bravery. Some of these are pretty good classical scholars, 
and they follow these studies always walking, upon ac- 
count of a certain sentence in Pliny's epistles to the follow- 
ing effect: ' It is inconceivable how much the understanding 
is enlightened by the exercise of the body.' If, therefore, 
their author is a little difficult, you will see them fleeting 
with a very precipitate pace, and when it has been very 
perplexed and abstruse, I have seen a couple of these stu* 
dents prepare their apprehensions by still quicker motions, 
till they run into wisdom. These courses do not only make 
them ^o through their studies with pleasure and profit, but 
there is more spirit and vigour in their dialogues after the 
heat audi hurry of these perambulations* This place was 
chosen as the peculiar resort of these sages : not only upon 
account of its air and situation, but in regard to certain 
edifices and seats therein raised with great magnificence 
and convenience; and here, after the toils of Uieir v^alks, 
and upon any stress of weather, these blessed inhabitants 
q2 
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assemble themselres. There is one buHding particularly, 
in which, if the day permit, they have the most frequent 
conferences, not so much because of the loveliness of its 
eminence, as a sentence of literature encircling the extre- 
mities of it, which I think is as follows : 'Franciscus Bacon 
Eques Auratus Executor Testamenti Jeremics Bettenham 
Hujus Hospitii Viri Ahstemii et ConUmplativi Hanc Sedem 
posuit in Memonam Ejusdem.'' Now this structure being 
erected in honourable memory of the abstemious, the coa- 
teroplative Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent occasion to 
rally this erudition, which is to continue the remembrance 
of a person, who, according to their translation of the words, 
being confessed to have been of most splenetic memory, 
ought rather to lie buried in oblivion. 

" Lest they should flag in*their own way of conversation, 
they admit a fair-one to relieve them with hers. There are 
two or three thin existences among them, which I think I 
may call the ghosts of departed beaux, who pay their court 
more particularly to this lady, though their passion never 
rises higher than a kiss, which is always 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay. — Milton. 

*« As it is the character of this fraternity to turn theic 
seeming misfortunes to their advantage, they affirm it to 
be the greatest indulgence imaginable in these amours, 
'that nature perpetuates their good incrinations to the fair, 
by an inability to extinguish them. 

** During my year of probation, T am to prepare myself 
with such parts of history as have engaged their applica- 
tion during the leisure of their ill-fortune ; I am therefore 
to read Rushworth and Clarendon, in the perusal of which 
authors I am not obliged to enter into the justness of their 
reflections and characters, but am desired to read, with an 
eye particularly curious, the battles of Marston-moor and 
Edge-hill, in one of which every man of this assembly has 
lost a relation ; and each has a story which none who has 
not read those battles is able to taste. 

** I had almost forgot to mention a most unexampled 
piece of their gallantry. Some time since, in a prodigious 
foggy morning, I went in search of these persons to their 
usual place of resort, and perhaps shall hardly be beHeved, 
when I affirm^ that, notwithstanding they sucked in so con- 
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de|ise4 and pobonous an ethec, J found them eqjoykig 
tbe^iselv^ with as much fivacity, as if tbey had breathed 
in the serenity of Montpelier. I am, Sify 

'' Your hamhle servant, 

"J.W." 

N^ 45. SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1713. 

I DO not know that I have been nu)re intimately moved 
with pity in my whole life, than when I was reading a 
lett^ from a young woman, not yet nineteen, in which 
there are tbe^ lamentable words, <' Alas ! whither shall I 
fly? he has deceived, ruined, aad left me." The circittt- 
sti^nees of her story are only those ordinary ones, that h^ 
lover was a man of gireater fortune than she could expect 
would address her mppn honourable terms ; but she said 
to herself, '' She had wit and beauty, and such charms a» 
often cap^vate so £^ as to make men forget those meanec 
consideratioos, and innocent freedoms wei^ net to be de- 
nied. A gentleoian o| conditicm is u>ol; to be skuiwed 
purely for being sueh; and they who took notice of it> 
did it only out of malice, because they were not used by 
him with the same distinction." But I would have young 
women, who are orphans, or tinguarded with powerful 
alliances^ consider with horror the insolence of wealth* 
Fortune does in a ^eat measure denominate what is vice 
and virtue; or if it does not go so far, innocence is help- 
less, and oppression unpunished without its assistanee ; 
for this reason it is, that I would strictly recommend to my 
joung females not to dally with men whose circumstances 
can support them against their falsehood, and have the 
£sshion of a base self-interested world on their side, wbicb» 
instead of avenging the cause of an abused woman, will 
proclaim her disli^nour; while the pei^on injured ia 
shunned like a pestilence, he who did the wrong sees no 
difference in the reception he meets with, nor is l^ the le£» 
welcome to the rest of the sex, who are still within the 
pale of honour and innocence. 

What makes this circumstance the more lamentable, is, 
that it frequently falls upon those who have greatest merit 
and understanding. Gentleness of disposition, and taste 
of polite conversation, I have often known snares towards 

q3 
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▼ice m some, while sullenness and disrelish of any thing 
that was agreeable, have been the only defences of virtue 
in others. I have my unhappy correspondent's letter be*- 
fore me ; and she says she is sure ** he is so much of a gen- 
tleman, and he has that natural softness, that if he reads 
any thing moving on this subject in my paper, it will cer- 
tainly make him think." Poor Girl ! " Csesar ashamed ! 
Has not he seen Pharsalia?" Does the poor creature ima- 
gine that a scrip of paper, a collection of sentences, and 
an old man^s talk of pleasures which he is past, will have 
an effect upon him who could go on in a series of false- 
hood ; let drop ambiguous sentences in her absence,^ to 
give her false hope from the repetition of them by some 
friend that heard them ; that could pass as much time in the 
pursuit of her, as would have attained some useful art or 
science ; and that only to attain a short revel of his senses, 
under a stupor of faith, honour, and conscience? No; the 
destruction of a well-educated young woman is not accom- 
plished by the criminal who is guilty of it, in a sudden: 
start of desire; he is not surprised into it by frailty; but 
arrives at it by care^ skill, and meditation. It is no small, 
aggravation of the guilt, that it is a thousand times con- 
quered and resisted, even while it is prosecuted. He that 
waits for fairer occasions, for riper wishes, for the removal 
of a particular objection, or the conquest of any certain- 
scruple, has it in his power to obey his conscience, which 
often calls him, during the intrigue, a villain and a de- 
stroyer. There can be nothing said for such an evil : but 
that the restraints of shame and ignominy are broken dowi^ 
by the prevalence of custom. I do not, indeed, expect 
that my precautions will have any great weight with men 
of mode ; but I know not but they may be some way effica- 
cious on those who have not yet taken their party as to 
vice and virtue for life ; but I know not how it is, that our 
sex has usurped a certain authority to exclude chastity out 
of the catalogue of masculine virtues, by which means 
females adventure all against those who have nothing to 
lose; and they have nothing but empty sighs, tears, and 
reproaches, against those who reduced them to real sorrow 
and infamy. But as I am now talking to the world yet 
untainted, I will venture to recommend chastity as tho 
noblest male qualification. - 
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It is methmks very unreasonable, that the difficulty of 
attaining all other good habits is what makes them honour- 
able, but in this case the very attempt is become ridiculous. 
But, in spite of all the raillery of the world, truth is stiU 
truth, and will have beauties inseparable from it. I should, 
upon this occasion, bring examples of heroic chastity, were 
I not afraid of having my paper thrown away by the modish 
part of the town, who go no farther, at best, than the mere 
absence of ill, and are contented to be rather irreproach- 
able than praiseworthy. In this particular, a gentleman' 
in the court of Cyrus reported to his majesty the charms 
and beauty of Panthea, and ended his panegyric by telling 
him, that since he was at leisure he would carry him to 
visit her: but that prince, who is a very great man to this 
day, answered the pimp, because he was a man of quality,' 
without roughness, and said with a smile, *' If I should 
visit her upon your introduction now I have leisure, I do 
not know but I might go again upon her own invitation; 
when I ought to be better employed." But when I cast 
about all the instances which I have met with in all my 
reading, I find not one so generous, so honest, and so no-^ 
ble, as that of Joseph in holy writ. When his master had 
trusted him so unreservedly (to speak it in the emphatical 
manner of the Scripture), " He knew not aught he had; 
save the bread which he did eat," he was so unhappy as to 
appear irresistibly beautiful to his mistress ; but when this 
shameless woman proceeds to solicit him, how gallant is 
his answer! *• Behold my master wotteth not what is with 
me in the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand, there is none greater in the house than I, neither 
hath he kept back any thing from me but thee, because 
thou art his wife.*' The same argument which a base mind 
would have made to itself for committing the evil, was to 
this brave man the greatest motive for forbearing it, that 
he could do it with impunity; the malice and falsehood of 
the disappointed woman naturally arose on that occasion^ 
and there is but a short step from the practice of virtue, 
to the hatred of it. It would therefore be wortli serious 
consideration in both sexes, and the matter is of importance 
enough to them, to ask themselves whether they would 
change lightness of heart, indolence of mind, cheerful 
meals, untroubled slumbers, and gentle dispositions, for.;* 
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constant pruriency, which shuts out all things that are 
great or indifferent, clouds the imagination with insensi- 
l>ility and prejudice to all manner of delight, but that 
which is common to all creatures that extend their species. 
A loose behaviour and an inattention to every thing that 
is serious, flowing from some degree of this petulancy, is 
observable in the generality of the youth of both sexes in 
this age. It is the one common face of most public meet* 
ings, and breaks in upon the sobriety, I will not say se-* 
verity, that we ought to exercise in churches. The pert 
boys and flippant girls are but faint followers of those in 
the same inclinations, at more advanced years. I know 
not who can oblige them to mend their manners ; all that 
I pretend to, is to enter my protest that they are neither 
fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this behaviour. As for 
the portraitures which I would propose, as the images of 
agreeable men and womeiu if they are not imitated or re-» 
garded, I can only answer, as I remember Mr. Dryden did 
on the like occasion, when a young fellow, just come from 
the play of Cleomenes, tpid him, in raillery against the 
Gontinency of his principal pharacter, ^' If I had been alone 
-with a lady I should not have passed my time like your 
Spartan !" " That n^ay be," answered the bard with a very 

frave face, " but give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are no 
ero*" 



N» 46. MONDAY, MAY 4, 1713. 

Sola eAt coolestidigaa leperta toro. 

Ovid J 3 I^. de FontQ, i 118. 
Alone fouBd worthy a celestial bed. 

YESTERDAY, at my lady Lizard's tea-table, the dis* 
course happened to turn upon women of renown ; 
such as have distinguished themselves in the world by 
surprising actions, or by any great and shining qualities, 
80 as to draw upon themselves the envy of their own sex, 
and the admiration of ours. My lady has been curious in 
collecting the lives of the most famous, of which sl^ has 
a coBsi(krable number, both in print and manuscript. 
This naturally led me to speak of Madam Maintenon ; 
and, at the request of my lady and her daughters, I have 
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undertakeR to put together such circumstances of her life, 
as I had formerly gathered out of hooks, and picked up 
from conversation in my travels. 

*^ Madam Maintenon was horn a gentlewoman, her name 
is Frances Daubigne. Monsieur Daubign6, her grand- 
father, was not only a person of condition, but likewise of 
great merit. He was born in the year 1550, and died in 
1G30, in the 80th year of his age. A little before his death 
he writ his own epitaph, which is engraven upon his tomb- 
stone in the cloister of St. Peter's church at Geneva, and 
may be seen in Spon's history of that republic. He was 
a leading man among the Protestants in France, and much 
courted to come over to the opposite party. When he 
perceived there was no safety for him any longer in his 
own country, he fled for refuse to Geneva, about the year 
1619. The magistrates and the clergy there, received 
him with great marks of honour and distinction : and he 
passed the remaining part of his life amongst them in great 
esteem. Mezeray (the French historian) says, that he wa^ 
a man of great courage and boldness, of a ready wit, and 
of a fine taste in polite learning, as well as of good expc^ 
rience in matters of war. 

^' The son of this Daubign6 was father to the present 
Madam Maintenon. This gentleman was thrown into 
prison when he was but a youth, for what reason I cannot 
learn ; but his life, it seems, was in question, if the keepei 
of the prison*s daughter, touched with his misfortunes aiul 
biis merit, had not determined with herself to set him at 
liberty. Accordingly a favourable opportunity presenting 
itself, she set the prisoner at large, and accompanied hini 
herself in his flight. The lovers finding themselves noW 
in no daneer of being apprehended. Monsieur Daubigne 
acquitted himself of the promise he had given his fair de- 
liverer, and married her publicly. To provide against thfeir 
immediate want in a strange place, she had taken with her 
what she found at home most valuable and easy to be car- 
ried off. All this was converted into money ; and while 
their little treasure lasted, our new-married couple thought 
themselves the happiest persons living. But their pro-^ 
vision now began to fail, and Monsieur Daubign6, who 
plainly saw the straits to which they must be in a little 
time reduced, notwithstanding all his love and tonderness>* 
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thought he fi^iould soon he in a far worse condition, th%a 
that from which he had sp le^tely esce^ped. But what most 
afflicted him was to see that his wife, whom he loved sq 
tenderly, must he reduced to the uitpost necessity, and 
that too at a time when she was big with child. 

"Monsieur Daubigne, pressed wit^t these difficulties, 
formed to himself a very ha^rdous resolution ; and siqce 
the danger he saw in it was only to his person, he put it 
in execution, without ever consulting his wife. The put- 
pose he entered upon, was to yenture back into France^ 
and to endeavour there tp get up some of his effects, and 
in a short time to have the pleasure of returning to his 
wife with some little means of subsistence. Ha Battered 
himself, that he was pow no longer thought pf in his own 
country, and that, by the help of a friend, he might con-' 
tinue there unknown for some time. But upon trial it 
happened quite otherwise, for he was betrayed by thos« 
in whom he confided ; so that he was a second tin^e cast 
into prison. I should have mentioned, that he left his 
wife without ever taking leave : and that the first notice 
ishe had of his design was by a letter, which he sent her 
from the place where he lay the first night. Upon read-^ 
ing of it, she was immediately alarmed fpr the life of a 
husband so very dear to her ; but she fell into the last 
affliction when she received the news of his being imprir 
soned agaip, of whicb she had been apprehensive from 
' the beginning. When l>er concern was a little abated, 
fihe considered that the aflaicting of herself could give him 
no relief; and despairing ever to be able a second time to 
bring about the delivery of her husband, and likewise findr 
ing it impossible for her to live long separated from him, 
she resolved to share in his misfortunes, and to live and 
die with him in his prison. Therefore, without the least rer 
gard to the danger of ^ woman's travelling in her condition 
(for she was now far gone with child) she entered upon 
her journey, and havrag found out her husband, voluu'- 
tartly gave herself up to remain a prisoner with him. -And 
here it wa^ that she was delivered of that daughter, who 
has since proved the wonder of her age. 

The relations of Monsieur Paubigne, disjsatisfied with 
his conduct and his marriage, bad all of them abandoned 
him, excepting Madam Villete his sister, who used to visit 
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him. She coyld not but be touched with the condition in 
which she found hitti^ entirely destitute of all the convey 
niences, and almost the very necessaries of life. But that 
which mbst moved her compassion was, to see, in the arms 
of a disconsolate mother^ the poor helpless infant exposed 
amidst bet cries to cold, to nakedness, and hunger. In 
this extremity, Madatii VlUete took the child home with 
her, and gave her Id the care of her daughter's nurse, with 
whom she was bred up for some tin>e, as a foster-sister. 
Besides this, she sent tne two pisoners several necessaries. 
Some time after^ Monsieur Daubign^ found means, by 
changing his religion, to get out of prison, upon condition 
he would quit the kingdom ; to which he consented. 

" Monsieur Daubign^, knowing he was never like to see 
France more, got together what little substance he could, 
in Order to make a long voyage ; and so, with a small 
family ) he etnbarked for America; where he and his wifi^ 
lived in quiet, and made it their prlneipal care to give their 
children (a son ftnd H daughter) good education. 

** These unfortunate parents died both in their exile, 
leaving theit children very youftg. I'he daughter, who wai 
elder than her brother, aft ihe grew up began to be very de- 
sirous of (Seeing her native country ; this, togedier with the 
hopei she had of recovering something of that which once 
belonged to her father, mftde her willing to take the first 
opportunity of returning into France. Finding therefore 
a ship that was ready to sail thither, she went on board, 
and lunded at Rochelle. From thence she proceeded di- 
rectly to Poilou, and there made it her business first, td 
inquire out Madam Villete, her aunt, who she knew very 
well was the person to whom she owed her life. Madam 
Villete received her #ith great marks of affection ; and 
after informing her, that she must not expect to recover 
any thing of what had belonged to her father, since that was 
all irreparably lost and dissipated by his banishment, etod 
the proceedings against him; she added, that she should 
be welcome, if she thought fit to live with her ; where at 
least the should never be reduced to want a subsistence. 

*• Mademoiselle Daubign6 accepted the oflfer which her 
ftutft made het, and studied by all means imaginable to 
render herself neeessary and agreeable to a person upon 
whom she saw that she mtist entirely depend for every 
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thing. More especially she made it her business to in- 
sinuate herself into the affections of her cousin, with whom 
she had one common nurse. And, to omit nothing that 
might please them, she expressed a great desire to be in- 
structed in the religion of her ancestors ; she was impa- 
tient to have some conversation with ministers, and to 
frequent their sermons ; so that in a short time she began 
to take a great liking to the Protestant religion. And it 
is not to be doubted, but that she would have openly pro- 
fessed this way of worship, if some of her father's rela- 
tions that were Papists, and who forsook him in his ad- 
versity, had not, to make their own court, been busy in 
advertising some great men of the danger Mademoiselle 
Daubigne was in as to her salvation, and in demanding 
thereupon an order to have her put in into the hands of 
Catholics. This piece of zeal was acceptable to the 
ruling party, and orfiers were immediately given that she 
should be taken from her aunt Villete, and put into the 
hands of her officious relations. This was soon executed ; 
and Mademoiselle Daubigne was in a manner forced by 
violence from Madam Villete, who was the only relation 
that ever had taken any care of her. She shed abundance 
of tears at parting, and assured her aunt, and her cousin 
(who was now married to Monsieur Saint Hermine) that 
she should always preserve, with the remembrance of their 
kindness, the good impressions she had received of their 
religion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one and 
the other, when she found a. time and occasion proper 
for it.' 



No 47. TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1713. 

" T^T^^EMOISELLE Daubigne was conducted from 
jjfjL Madam Villete's to a relation, who had a lawsuit 
then depending at Paris ; and being for that reason obliged 
to go thither, she carried Mademoiselle Daubign^ with 
her. This lady hired apartments in the same house where 
the famous Scaron was lodged. She made an acquaint- 
ance with him ; and one day, being obliged to go abroad 
alon6 upon a visit, she desired he would give her cousin 
leave, in the meantime, to come and sit with him ; know- 
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ing very well that a young lady was in no danger from 
such a person, and that perhaps it might turn to h^r advan-^ 
tag^. Monsieur Scaron was of all men Hving, the most 
unhappy in an untoward frame of body, being not only 
deformed, but likewise very infirm. In consideration of 
his wit and parts, he had a yearly pension from the court 
of five hundred crowns. Scaron was charmed with the 
conversation of Mademoiselle Daubign6; and her kins- 
Woman took frequent opportunities of leaving her with him. 
This gave Scaron occasion to discover still new beauties 
in her from time to time. She would sometimes entertain 
him with the story of her adventures and her misfortunes* 
beginning even with what she suffered before she was 
born ; all which she knew how to describe in so expressive 
and moving a manner, that he found himself touched 'with 
a strong compassion towards her ; and resolved with him- 
self, if not to make her happy, at least to set her at ease, 
by placing her in a nunnery at his own expense. But upon 
farther deliberation he found himself very much inclined 
to lay before her an alternative, which in all likelihood she 
never expected. One day, therefore, when she was left 
alone irith him, as usual> ne opened his intentions to her 
(as it is said) much af^er the following manner: — 'I am. 
Mademoiselle,' says he, * not a little moved with your mis- 
fortunes, and the great sufferings you have undergone. 
I am likewise very sensible of the uneaisy circumstances 
under which you labour at present ; and I have now for 
some days been contriving with myself « how to extricate 
you out of all your difficulties. At last I have fallen upon two 
Ways of doing what I so much desire^ I leave you to de- 
termine according to your inclinations, In the choice of the 
one or the other: or, if neither of them please you, to refuse 
them both. My fortunes are too narrow to enable me to 
make yours answerable to your merit; all that I am capable 
of doing is, eitherto make you a joint-partaker with myself of 
the little I have, or to place you, at my own expense, in 
any convent you shall choose. I wish it were in my power 
to do more for you. Consult your own inclinations, and 
dp what you think will be most agreeable to yourself. As 
for my person, I do not pretend to recommend it to you; 
I know, ! make but an unjainly figure : but I am notable 
to new-mould it; I offer myself to you such as I am ; and 
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^et sucli at you se^ me^ I do aft84ure you ibat I n^ould not^ 
bestow myself upon atfoiher ; and tkat I must have a very. 
great esteem for you, ever to propose a marriage, which, of 
all things in the world, I have had the least in my thoughts 
bitherta. Consider, therefore^ and take yoinr final resoiu- 
tioBS, either to turn nun, or to marry roe, or to continue In 
your {>resent conditioa, without repining, since these do all 
of them depend upon yoar own choice.' 

^< MadomoiseUe Daubigne returned Monsieur Scaron the 
thanks he so well deserved. She was too sensible of the 
disagveeabkness of a dependant state, not to be glad to 
accept of a settlement that would place her at least above 
want. Ftndm^ therelMra in herself no call towards a nun- 
nery, she answered Monsieur Scaron without hesitation, 
tkat ^ she had too great a sense of her obligations to him 
not to be desirous of that way of life, that would give her 
the moat frequent occasions of shewing her gratitude to 
him.* Scaron, who was prepossesed with the flattering. 
hopes of passiag his life with a person he liked so well, was. 
charmed with her answer. They both came to a resolution, 
that he should ask her relation's consent that very evening.- 
She gave it very frankly; and this marriage, so soon con* 
eluded, was, as it were, the inlet to all the future fortunes 
of Mardam Maintenon. She made a good wife to Scaron, 
living happily with him, and wanted no conveniences 
duiing his life; but losing him, she lost all; his pension- 
eeflsed upon his death ; and she found herself again re* 
ddced to the same indigent condition in which ske had 
been before her madrriage. 

** Upon this she retired into the convent in the Place 
Rdy ale, founded lor the relief of i>ecessitous personis : where 
tke friends of her deceased husband took care of her. It 
was here the friendship between her and Madam Saint 
Baiile (a nun) had its beginning, which has continued ever 
since, for she still goes to visit her frequently in tlie Con- 
vent de la Raquette» where she now lives. And to the 
honour of Madam Maintenon, it must be allowed, that she 
has. always been of a grateful temper, and nwdliil in her 
high forUines, of her okl friends, to whom she had formerly 
been. oUiged. 

^ Her busband's friends did all they could to prevail 
UlAla tks. court to continue to her the pension which Men* 
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«ieur Bcaron had enjoyed* In <»der to tliis, peUitons 
irere fre*|uently given in, which began always with, * Tbfe 
•widow Scarott most hambly prays your majesty/ &(% Biit 
«ill these petitions signified nothing; and the king Wtts so 
weary of them that he has been beard to say, * Must I 9^ 
ways be pestered with the widow Soaron V Notwithstand- 
ing which, her friends were resoiyed not to be discouraged 
-in their endeavours to serve her. 

'* After this, she quitted the convent, and went to live 
4n the Hotel d'Albert, where her husband had always been 
▼ery mnch esteemed; Here (it is said) something very re- 
markable hlappened to her, which I shall relate, because I 
find it so confidently affirmed upon the knowledge of a 
^certain author. There were masons at work in the Hotel 
d'Albert, not far from the apartment of Madam Scaron. 
One of them came into her chamber, and, finding two or 
three visitants, of her own sex, desired he migh^ apeak with 
4ier in private; she carried him into her closet, where he 
took upon him to tell her all the future events of her life. 
Bnt whence he drew this knowledge {continues my author) 
which time has so wonderfully verified, is a mystery still 
to me. As to Madam Scaron, she saw then so little ap- 
pearance of probability in his predictions, that she hardly 
gave the least heed to them. Nevertheless, the company 
upon her return remarked some alteration in her coante- 
nance; and one of the ladies said, * Surely this man has 
brought yott some very pleasing news, for you look witK 
a more cheerful air than you did before he came in.' — 
* There would be sufficient reason for my doing so,' replied 
she, *i€ I could give any credit to what this fellow has pro- 
mised me. And I can tell you,' says she, smiling, * that 
if there shbuld be any thing in it, you will do well tabegin 
to make your court to me beforehand.* These ladies could 
not prevail upon her to satisfy their curiosity any farther ; 
but she communicated the whole secret to a bosom friend 
after they were gone ; and it is from thaf lady it came to 
be known, when the events foretold were come to pass, 
and so scrupulous a secrecy in that point did no longer 
seem necessary. 

*' Some time after this, she was advised to seek all oc- 
casions ©f insinuating herself into the favour of Madam 
Mountespan, who was the ktng*s mistress; and had an ab* 
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lolitte influence orer him. Maidam Soaeon therefore found 
the means of being presented to Madam Monntespany and 
at that time spoke to her with so good a grace, that Madam 
Mountespan, pitying, her circumstances, and resolving to 
make them more easy, took upon her to carry a petition 
from her to the king, and to deliver it with her own hands. 
The king upon her presenting J t to him, said, * What 'the 
widow Scaron again ? Shall I never see any thing else V — 
' Indeed, Sir,' says Madam Mountespan, ' it is now a long 
time since you ought not to have had her name mentioned 
to you any more : and it is something extraordinary that 
your majesty has done nothing all this while for a poor 
woman, who, without exception, deserves a much better 
condition, as well upon the account of her own merit, as 
of the reputation of her late husband.' The king, who 
was always glad of an op|>ortunity to please Madam Mount*- 
espan, granted the petitioner all that was desired. Ma- 
dam Scaron came to thank her patroness; and Madam 
Mountespan took such a liking to her, that she would by 
all means present her to the king, and after that proposed 
to him that she might be made govemante to their children. 
His majesty consented to it; and Madam Scarpn, by her 
address and good conduct, won so much upon the affeo* 
tions and esteem of Madam Mountespan, that in a Uttle 
time she became her favourite and confidant. . 

*' It happened one night that Madam Mountespan sent 
for her, to tell her, that she was in great perplexity. She 
Viad just then, it seems, received a billet from the king, which 
required an immediate answer ; and though sh^ did by no 
means want wit, yet in that instant she found herself incar 
pable of writing any thing with spirit. In the mean time 
the messenger waited for an answer, while she racked her 
invention to no purpose. Had there been nothing more 
requisite, but to say a few tender things, she needed 
ctfXy to have copied the dictates of her .heart ; but she had 
over and above the reputation of her style and manner of 
writing to maintain, and her invention played her false in 
so critical a juncture. This reduced her to the necessity 
of desiring Madame Scaron to help her out ; and giving 
her the king's billet, she bid her make an answer to it im- 
mediately. Madam Scaron would, out of modesty, have ex- 
cused herself; but Madam Mountespan laid her absQlute 
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coBHiiaiids apon ber : so ikki fthe obeytd, and writ a moist 
agreeable -billet, full of wit atid tenderness. Madam 
Mouhte^pan was very much pleased with it, she copied it, 
and sent it. The king was infinitdy delighted with it. He 
thought Madam Mountespan had surpassed herself; and 
he attributed her more than ordinary wit upon this occasion 
to an increase of tenderness. The principal part of his 
amusement that night, was to read over and over again 
this letter, in which he discovered new beauties upon every 
reading. He thought himself the happiest and the most 
extraordinary man Irving, to be able to inspire his mistress 
with such surprising sentiments and turns of wit. 

**-Next morning, as soon as he was dressed, he went 
directly to make a visit to Madam Mountespan. -^ What 
happy genius, Madam,'* says he,Upon his first coming into 
her chamber, * influenced your thoughts last night? Never, 
certainly, was there any thing so charming, and so finely 
writ, as the billet you sent me ! and if you truly feel the 
tenderness you have so well described, my happiness i^ 
complete.' Madam Mountespan was in confusion with 
these praises, which properly belonged to another ; and 
she could not helpbetraying something of it by her blushes. 
The king perceived the disorder she wasin, and was earnest 
to know the cause of it. She would fain have put it off; 
but the king*s curiosity still increasing, in proportion to 
the excuses she made, she was forced to tell him all that 
had passed, lest he should of hianself imagine something 
worse. The king was extremely surprised, though in 
civility he dissembled his thoughts at that time^ never- 
theless he could not help desiring to see the author of the 
letter that had pleased him so much; to satisfy himself 
Whether her wit in conversation was equal to what it ap- 
peared in writing. Madam Scaron now began to call to 
mind the predietions of the mason ; and fVom the desire 
the kfng had to see her, conceived no small hopes. Not- 
withstanding she now had passed the flower of her age, 
yet she flattered herself that her destiny had reserved this 
one conquest in store for her, and this mighty monarch to 
be her captive. She was exactly shaped, had a noble air, 
fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy lips. 
She has, besides, the art of expressing every thing with 
her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to her thoughts in 
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tach a manoer, that all slie iays goes di<eQ% to the hoart. 
The king was already prepossessed in her favour: and 
after three or four times conrersiog with her, hegan vimb^ 
to cool in his afTecticHis towiurds Madam Moiintespan. . 

« The king in a little time purchased for Madam^caroft 
those lands that carry the name of Maintenpn, a title which, 
she from that time has taken. Nevf r was there an in- 
stance of any favourite having so great a power over a 
prince, as what she has hitherto maintained. None can 
obtain the least favour, but by mimediate application to 
her. Some are of opinion that she has been the occasion 
of all the ill-4reatroent which the Protestants have met 
with, and consequently of t^e damage the whole kingdom 
has received from those proceedings. But it is more 
reasonable to think that whole .revolution was broughl 
about by the contrivances of the Jesuits ; and she haa 
always been known to be too little a favourer of that order 
of men to promote their intrigues. Besides, it is n<rt 
natural to think that she, who fprmerly had a good opmion 
of the reformed religion, and was pretty well instructed 
in the Protestant faith and way of worship^ should ever be 
the author of a persecution against those innocent people^ 
ivho never had in any thing pfii^nd^d her," 
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'' T T is the general opinion, that Madam Mainteno^ 
JL has of late years influenced all the measures of the 
court of France. The king, when he has taken the air 
after dinner, never fails of going to sit with her till about 
ten o'clock; at which time he leaves her to go to hia 
supper. . The comptroller-general of the finances likewise, 
comes to her apartments to meet th^ king. While they 
are in discourse, Madam Maintencp , sits at her wheeL 
towards the other end of the roopu^pMeeming to give 
the least attention to what is said. mVj^^^^eless, the mi- 
nister never makes a proposition to the»kipg, but his ma- 
jesty turns towards her, and says, * What think you. 
Madam* of this?' She expresses her opinion after a 
modest manner; and whatsoever she says is done,. 
Madao) Maintenon never appears in public^ except when 
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shA goes with tbft Ung to take tke atr ; and then the site 
on the 8ame seat with the king, with her spectacles on,, 
working a piece of embroidery, and does not seem to be 
so much as sensible of the great fortunes and honours to- 
which she has raised herself. She is always very mo- 
destly dressed, and never appears with any train of ser- 
vants. Every morning she goes to St. Cyr, to give her 
orders there, it being a kind of a nursery founded by her- 
self Ibr the education of young ladies of good families, but 
no fortune. She returns from thence about the time the 
king rises^ who never fails to pay her a morning visit. 
She goes to mass always by break of 4ay, to avoid the 
concourse of people. She is rarely seen by any, and 
almost inaccessible to every body, excepting three of four 
particular acquaintance of her own sex. Whether it be» 
that she would by this conduct avoid envy, as some think; 
or, as others would have it, that she is afraid the rank 
which she thinks due to her should be disputed in all 
visits and public places, is doubtful.. It is certain, that 
upon all occasions she declines the taking of any rank ; 
and the title of Marquise (which belongs to the lands the 
king purchased for her) is suppressed before her name; 
neither will she accept of the tide of a duchess, aspiring 
in all probability, at something still higher, as will appear 
by what follows. 

•* From several particulars in the conduct of the French 
king, as well as in that of Madam Maintenon, it has for 
sonse years been the prevailing opinion of the court that 
they are married. And it is said, that her ambitk>n of 
being declared queen broke out at last ; and that she was 
resolved to give the king no quiet till it was done. He 
for some time resisted all her sdicitations upon that head, 
bat at lenffth, in a fit of tenderness and good-nature, he 
promised her, that he would consult his confessor upon 
that point Madam Maintenon was pleased with this, not 
doubting but that father La Chaise would be glad of this 
occasion of making his court to h^; but he was too subtle 
a courtier not to perceive the danger of engaging in so 
nice an affair; and for that reason evaded it, by telling 
the king, that he did not think himself a casuist able 
enough to decide a question of so great importance, and 
for \mt reason desired he might consult with some i^m oC 
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^ill and )etrtiiiig» for whote secrecy he wottM be re^ 
sponsible. The king was apprehensive lest this might 
make the matter too public; but as soon as fkther La 
Chaise named Monsieur Fenelon, the Archbh^op of Oam- 
bray, his fears were over; and he bid him go and find 
htm out. As soon as the confessor had communieated 
the business he came upon to the bishop, he said, * What 
hare I done, father, that you should ruin me? But 'tis no 
matter ; let us go to the king/ His majesty was itt his 
closet expecting them. The bishop was no sooner entered, 
but he threw himself at the king's feet, and begged of him 
not to sacrifice him. The king promised him that he wouM 
not ; and then pro()05ed the case to him. The bishop, 
with his usu^l sincerity, represented to him the great pre* 
judice he would do himself by declaring his marriage, 
together with the ill consequences that might attend such 
a proceeding. The king very much approved his reasons, 
and resolved to go no farther in this aflPair. Madam 
Maintenon still pressed him to comply with her request; 
but it was now all to no purpose ; and he told her it -was 
not a thing to be done. She asked him, if it was fother 
La Chaise who dissuaded him from it. He for some time 
refused to give her any answer; but at last, overcome by 
her importunities, he told her every thing a^ it- had 
passed. She upon this dissembled her resentment, that she 
might be the more able to make it prove eflfect^al. She 
did by no means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but 
the first marks of her vengeance fell upon the Archbifehop 
of Cambray. He and all his relations were, in a little 
time, put out of all their employments at cdurt; upon 
which he retired to live quietly upon his bishopric ; and 
there have no endeavours been spared to deprive him even 
of that. Asa farther instance Of the incontrollable power 
of this great favourite, and of her resenting even the most 
trivial matters that she thinks might tend to her prejudice, 
or die diminution of her honour, it is remarkable, that the 
Italian comedians were driven out of Paris, for playing a 
eoniedy cidled La Fauise Prudcy which was supposed to 
reflect upon Madam Maintenon in particular. 

** It is something very extraordinary, that she has been 
alHe to keep entire die afiBctions of the king somany years, 
after her youth tod beauty ^rere gone, and never fall into 
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the least di^raoe; notwithfttandiog the number of eiiemies 
she has had, and the intrigues that have been formed 
against her from time to time. This brings into my 
memory a saying of King William's, that I have heard on 
this occasion : * diat the King of France ivas in his con- 
duct quite opposite to other princes; since he made choice 
of young ministers, and an old mistress.' But this lady's 
charms have not lain so much in her person, as in her ivit, 
and good sense. She has always had the address to 
flatter the vanity of the king, and to mix always some- 
thing sohd and useful with the more agreeable parts of 
her conversation. She has known how to introduce the 
most serious aiiairs of state into their hours of pleasure ; 
by telling his majesty, ths^t a monarch should not love, 
nor do any thing, like other men ; and that he» of all men 
living, knew best how to be always a king, and always 
like himself, even in the midst of his diversions. The 
king now converses with her as a friend, and advises with 
her upon his most secret affairs. He has a true love and 
esteem for her ; and has taken care, in case he should die 
before her, tliat she may pass the remainder of her life 
with honour, in the abbey of St. Cyr. There are apart- 
ments ready fitted up for her in this place ; she and all 
her domestics are to be maintained out of the rents of the 
house, and she is to receive all the honours due to a 
Foundress. This abbey stands in the park of Versailles ; 
it is a fine piece of building, and the king has endowed it 
with large revenues. • The design of it > (as I have men- 
tioned before) is to maintain and educate young ladies^ 
whose fortunes do not answer to their birth. None are 
accounted duly qualified for this place but such as can 
give suiHcient proofs of the nobility of their family on the 
lather's side for a hundred and forty years ; besides which, 
they must have a certificate of their poverty under the 
hand of their bishop. The age at which persons are 
capable of being admitted here is from seven years old 
until twelve. Lastly, it is required, that they should have 
no defect or blemish of body or mind ; and for this reason 
there are persons appointed to visit and examine them 
before they are received into the college. When these 
young ladies are once admitted, their parents and rel^* 
tions have no need to put themselves to any farther ex^* 
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peDse or trouble about them. They are provided whii all 
nece«9anes for maintenance and education. They style 
themselves of tlie order t)f St. Lewis. When they arrive 
to an age to be able to choose a state of life for themselves, 
they may either be placed as nuns in some convent at the 
king's expense, or be mamed to some gentleman whom 
Ma^am Maintenon takes care, upon that condition, to 
provide for, either in the army or in the finances ; and the 
lady receives besides, a portion of four hundred pistoles. 
Most of these marriages have proved very successful ; and 
several. gentlemen have by them made great fortunes, and 
been advanced to very considerable employments. 

" I must conclude this short account of Madam Mamtenon 
with advertising my readers, that I do not pretend to vouch 
Ibr the several particulars that I have related. All I can 
say is, that a great many of them are attested by several 
writers ; and that I thought this sketch of a woman so re- 
markable all over Europe, would be no ill entertainment 
to the curious, until such a time as some pen, more fully 
instructed in her whole life and character, shall undertake 
to give it to the public." 



N'* 49. THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1713. 



) poftit fM3«i6 et serraie beatam. 

Hob. 1 £p. ti. 2. 
To make meQ liappy and to ke^ them go.— -Cbebcv. 

IT is of great use to consider the pleeisures which con* 
stitute human happiness, as tliey are distinguished into 
natural and fantastical. Natural pleasures I call those, 
which not depending on the fashion and caprice of any par- 
ticular age or nation, are suited to human nature in ge- 
neral, and were intended by Providence as rewards for the 
using our faculties agreeably to the ends for which they 
were given us. Fantastical pleasures, are those which 
having no natural fitness to delight our minds, presuppose 
some particular whim or taste accidentally prevailing in a 
set of people, to which it is owing lihat they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness with 
which I have passed my life, are the effect of having, ever 
since I came to years of discretion, continued my incli- 
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natioQS to the farmer sort of pleasures. But as my exper 
rience can be a rule only to my own actioikSy it may pro- 
bably be a stronger motive to induce others to the same 
scheme of life, if they would consider that we are prompted 
to natural pleasures by an instinct impressed on our minds 
by the- Author of our nature, who best understands our 
frames, and consequently best knows what tbose pleasures 
are, which will give us the least uneasiness in the pursuit, 
and the greatest satisfaction in the enjoyment, of them. 
Hence it follows, that the objects of our natural desires are 
cheap or easy to be obtained, it being a maxim that holds 
throughout the whole system of created beings, * that no- 
thing is made in vain,' much less the instincts and appe* 
tKtes of animals, which the benevolence as well as wisdom 
of the Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is the fru- 
ition of those objects less pleasing, than the acquis'rtion is 
easy ; and tke pleasure is heightened by the sense of having 
answered some natural end, and the consciousness of acting 
in concert with the Supreme Governor of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which are 
universaUy suited, as well to the rational as the sensual 
part of our nature. And of tiie pleasures whieb affect our 
senses, those only are to be esteemed natural that are ccm- 
taiued within the rules of reason, which is allowed to be 
as necesj^ary an ingredient of human nature as sense. And, 
indeed^ excesses of any kind are hardly to be esteemed plear 
sures, nu^ch less natural pleasures. 

It is evident, that a desire terminated in money is fan- 
tastical: so is the desire of outward distinctions; which 
being no delight of sense, nor reconunend us as useful to 
nanidnd; and the desire of things merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men, who are indisposed to a due 
exeition. of their higher parts, are driven to such pursuits 
as these from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensi- 
tive appetites beit^ easily satisfied. It is, in some sort, 
owing to the bounty of Providence, that disdaining a cheap 
and vulgar happiness, they frame to ^emselves imaginary 
goods, in which there is nothing can raise desire, but thci 
difficulty of obtaining them. Thus men become the con- 
trivers of their qwn misery, as a punishment on themselves 
foi: (jtepajfting from the measures of nature. Having by an 
habitual reliction on tkese trntbe jmade them familiar, tbe 
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effect 18, that I, among a number of persons who hare de- 
bauched their natural taste, see things in a peculiar lighty 
which I have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of 
genius, or acquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the 
false notions instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were by na- 
ture formed to delight our senses, and as it is this alone 
that makes them desirable to an uncorrupted taste, a man 
may be said naturally to possess them, when he possesseth 
those enjoyments which they are 6tted by nature to yield. 
Hence it is usual with me to consider myself as having a 
natural property in every object that administers pleasure 
to me. When I am in the country, all the fine seats near 
the place of my residence, and to which I have access, I 
regard as mine. The same I think of the groves and fields 
where I walk, and muse on the folly of the civil landlord 
in London, who has the fantastical pleasure of draining dry 
rent into his coffers, but is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
enjoyments. By these principles I am possessed of half 
a dozen of the finest seats in England, which in the eye of 
the law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who being 
men of business choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass my time, 
a'stranger would be apt to rank me with the other domes- 
tics; but in my own thoughts and natural judgment, I am 
master of the house, and he who goes by that name is my 
steward, who eases me of the care of providing for myself 
the conveniences and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural 
maxim (viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjo3rment 
of it), to convince myself that I have a property in the gay 
part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as 
amusements designed to delight my eyes, and the imagi- 
nation of those kind people who sit in them gaily attired 
only to please me. I have a real, and they only an ima- 
ginary pleasure from their exterior embellishments. Upon 
3ie same principle, I have discovered that I am the natural: 
proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 
brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see at a play 
or birth-night, as giving more natural delight to the spec- 
tator than to those that wear them. And I look on the beaux 
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and ladies as po many paroquets in an aviary^ or tulips in 
a garden, designed purely for my diversion. A gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet^ or library, that I have free access to, I 
think my own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of 
things, let who will have the keeping of them. By which 
maxim I am grown one of the richest men in Great Bri- 
tain; with this difference, that I am not a prey to my own 
cares, or the envy of others. 

, The same principles I find of great use in my private 
economy. As I cannot go to the price of history-painting, 
I have purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully designed 
pieces of landscape and perspective, which are much more 
pleasing to a natural taste than unknown faces, or Dutch 
gambols, though done by the best masters; my couches, 
bed, and window-curtains, are of Irish stuff, which those of 
that nation work very fine, and with a delightful mixture of 
colours. There is not a piece of china in my house ; but I 
have glasses of all sorts, and some tinged with the finest 
colours, which are not the less pleasing, because they are 
domestic, and cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing is 
neat, entire, and clean, and fitted to the taste of one who 
had rather be happy, than thought rich. 

Every day, numberless innocent and natural gratifi- 
cations occur to me, while I behold my fellow-creatures 
labouring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifies; one, 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; another, 
that he may wear a particular ornament, which I regard as 
a bit of riband that has an agreeable effect on my sight, 
but is so far from supplying the place of merit where it is 
not, that it serves only to make the want of it more con- 
spicuous. Fair weather is the joy of my soul ; about noon 
I behold a blue sky with rapture, and receive great conso- 
lation from the rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds 
of the morning and evening. When I am lost among green 
trees, I do not envy a great man with a great crowd at his 
levee. And I often lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, 
that I may enjoy the silent pleasure of walking by moon- 
light, or viewing the stars sparkle in their azure ground ; 
wnicli I look upon as part of my possessions, not without 
a secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men, 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjoy- 
ments of it 
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B«t the pUasbre which naUrralty aftot9 fl ImRnm vainA • 
with the most lively ^nd transporting' touehes, I take to be 
the sense that we act in the eye ofinfinite Wi8<Iom, Power, 
and Goodness, that will crown onr virtuous endearonrs 
here, witli a happiness hereafter, large as our desires, and 
lasting as ouv immortal souls. This is a perpetual spring 
of gladness in the mind. This lessens our calamities, and 
doubles our joys. Without this the highest state of life 
is insipid, and with it the lowest is a paradise. What un- 
natural wretches, then, are those who can be so stupid a^ 
to imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
sapport, and man of his present as well as future bliss? 
But as I have frequently taken occasion to animadvert on 
tiiat species of mortals, so I propose to repeat my animad- 
versions on them till I see sonrve symptoms of amendment. 

N<» 50. FRIDAY, MAT 8, 1713. 

O rus ! quando ego te aspkiam I ' * Hqt. % Sat. Ti.60« 
O ! when shall I enjoy my country-ieat ? — C beech. 

THE perplexities and diversions, recounted in the fol- 
lowing letter, are represented with some pleasantry ; 
I shall therefore make this epistle the entertainment of the 
day : — 

** To Nestob Ironside, Esq. 
«SiR, 
*' The time of going into the conntry drawhig near, f 
am extremely enlivened with the s^reeable memorial of 
every thing that contributed to my happiness when I was 
last there* In the recounting of which, I shall not dwell 
so HHich upon the verdure of the fields, the shade of woods, 
the trilling of rkoletsi, or melody of birds, as upon some 
particalar satisfactions, which, though not merely rural, 
must naturally create a desire of seeing that place, wbere* 
only I have met with them. As to ray passage I shalF 
make no other mention, than of the pompous pleasure o^ 
being whirled along with six horses, the easy grandeur of 
lolHng in a handsome chariot^ the reciprocal satisfketioir 
the inhabitants of all towns and villages received from, and 
returned to, passengers of such distinction. The gentle* 
man's seat (with whoso, among others, I had the honour \a 
go down) is the remains of an ancient castle which has' 
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mttkteA y^Tj tnudi for the loyalty of its inliabitants . Th« 
mns oftbe several tarrets and strong hMs, gare my imagi- 
oalkm more pleasant exercise than the most magnificent 
Btructure could do, as I look upon the honourable wounds 
of a defakced soldier with more veneration than the most 
«nict proportion of a beautiful woman. As this desolation 
i-enewed in me a general remembrance ofthe calamities of 
the late civil wars, I began to grow desirous to know the 
iMstory of the particular sceue of acticm in this place of my 
abode. I here must beseech you not to think me tedious 
in mentioiRng a certain barber, who, for his general know- 
ledge of things and persons, may be had in equal estima- 
Am with any of that order among the Romans. This per- 
son was allowed to be the best historian upon the spot ; 
and the sequel of my tale will discover, that I did not 
dioose him so much for the 'soft touch of his hand, as his 
abilities to entertain me with an account of the Leaguer 
Tiii»e, as he calls it^ the most authentic relations of which, 
through all parts of the town, are derived from this per- 
son. I found him, indeed, extremely loquacious, but 
writlial a man of as much veracity as an impetuous speaker 
could be. The first time he came to shave me, before he 
apph'ed his weapon to my chin, he gave me a flourish with 
it, very like the salutation the prize-fighters give the com- 
pany widi theirs, which made me apprehend incision would 
as certainly ensue. The dexterity of this overture consists 
in playing the razor, with a nimble wrist, mighty near tha 
oose without touching it. Convincing him, therefore, of 
the dangerous consequence of such an unnecessary agi- 
lity, with much persuasion I suppressed it. During the 
perusal of my face, he gives me such accounts of the fa- 
milies in the neighbouHiood as tradition and his own ob* 
servation have furnished him with. Whenever the precipi- 
tation of his account makes him blunder, his cruel right 
hand corresponds, and the razor discovers on my face, at 
what part of it he was in the peaceable, and at what part 
in the bloody, incidents of his narrative. But I had long 
before learned to expose my person to any difficulties that 
might tend to the improvement of my mind. His breath, 
I founds was very pestilential, and being obliged to utter a 
great deal of it, for the carrying on his narrations, I be- 
tQU|^t hiin^ before be came into my room, to go into the 

s % 
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kitchen, and moUiiy it with a breakfiut. Whan he hid 
taken off my beard, with part of my face, and dressed my 
wounds in the capacity of a burber-surgeon, we trayersed 
the outworks about the castle, where I received particular 
information in what places any of note among the be- 
siegers, or the besieged, received any wound, and I was 
carried always to the very spot where the fact was done, 
howsoever dangerous^(scaling part of the walls, or stum- 
bling over loose stones) my approach to such a place might 
be ; It being conceived impossible to arrive at a true know- 
ledge of those matters without this hazardous explanation 
upon them ; insomuch that 1 received more contusions 
from these speculations, than I probably could have done, 
had I been the most bold adventurer at the demolition of 
this castle. This, as all other his informations, the barber 
so lengthened and husbanded with digressions, that he 
had always something new to offer, wisely concluding,.that 
when he had finished the part of an historian, I should 
have no occasion for him as a barber. 

** Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of building, I 
thought it perfectly resembled any of those castles, which 
in my infancy I had met with in romances, where several 
unfortunate knights and ladies were, by certain giants, 
made prisoners irrecoverably, until the * Knight of the 
burning pestle,' or any other of equal hardiness, should 
deliver them from a long captivity. There is a park ad- 
joining, pleasant beyond the most poetical description, one 
part of which is particularly private, by being inaccessible 
to those that have not great resolution. This I have made 
sacred to love and poetry, and after having regularly in- 
voked the goddess I adore, I here compose a tender cou- 
plet or two, which when I come home, I venture to shew 
my particular friends, who love me so well as to conceal 
my follies. After my poetry sinks upon roe, I relieve the 
labour of my brain by a little manuscript with my penknife ; 
while, with Rochester, 

Here on a beech, like amorous sot, 
I sometiniQS carve a true-IoTe's knot ; 
There a tall oak her name does bear. 
In a large spreading character. 

** I confess once whilst I was engraving one of mv most 
carious conQei^ upon a delicate smooth bark, my raet, in 
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and the lo^ec, with much aBiazenient^ CftOMipbiinf) inle the 
river : I did not recover the true spirit of amour under a 
iretky and not without applying myself to some of the 
floJftest passages ii^ Cassandra and Cleopatra. 

''These ^re the pleasures 1 meet without doors; those 
within are as follow : — I had the happiness to lie in a room 
that had a large hole opening from it, which, by unquea- 
tionable.tradition,had been formerly continued to an abbey 
two miles from the castle, for a communication betwixt the 
austere creatures of that place, with others not altogether 
80 contemplative. And the keeper's brother assures me, 
that when he formerly lay in this room, he had seen some 
of the spirits of this departed brotherhood enter from the 
hole into this chamber, where they continued with the ut- 
most civility to flesh and blood, until they were oppressed 
by the morning air. If I do not receive his account with 
a very serious and believing countenance, he ventures to 
laugh at me as a most ridiculous infidel. The most unac- 
countable pleasure I take is with a fine white young owl, 
which strayed one night in at my window, and which J was 
resolved to make a prisoner, but withal to give all the in- 
dulgence that its confinement could possibly admit of. I 
80 far insinuated myself into his favour^ by presents of fresh 
provisions, that we could be very good company together. 
There is something in the eye of that creature, of such 
merry lustre, something of. such human cunning in the 
turn of his visage, that I found vast delight in the survey 
of it. One objection, indeed, I at first saw, that this biid 
being the bird of Pallas, the choice of this ftivourite might 
9iSord curious matter of raillery to the ingenious^ espe- 
dally when it shall be known, tl4t I am as much delighted 
with a cat as ever Montaigne was. But notwithstandbg 
this, lam so far from being ashamed of this particular hu* 
mour, that I esteem myself very happy in having my odd 
taste of pleasure provided for, upon such reasonable terteis. 
What heightened all the pleasures I have spoke of, was 
the agreeable freedom with which the gentleman of the 
house entertained us :- every one of us came into, or left 
the company, as he thought fit ; dined in his chamber, or 
the parlou^r as a fit of spleen or study directed him ; nay, 
sometimes every man rode or walked a diffe«nt way, sd 
s3 
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that wit 1MVW wmm togvd^r, bat whes we wert^pethcihf 
pktsed with onrtelTes and each other. I am. Sir, 
** Your most obedient hmnble servant, 

P. S. I had just dven my orders for the press, when my 
friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a visit. She came to de- 
sire I would shew her the wardrobe of the Lizards (where 
the various habits of the ancestors of that Illustrious fa- 
mily are preserved), in order to furnish her with a proper 
dress for the Wife of Bath. Upon sight of the little ruffs, 
she snatched one of them from the pin, clapped it around 
her neck, and turning briskly toward me, repeated a speech 
out of her part in the comedy of that name. If the rest 
of the actors enter into their several parts with the same 
spirit, the humorous characters of this play cannot but ap- 
pear excellent on the theatre : for very good judges have 
informed me, that the author has drawn them with great 
propriety, and ^n exact observation of the manners. 

Nestor Ironside. 
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-Km BBtaqus laadis €t artii 



ingiodior, sanctoi auaos recludeie fontet. 

ViRO. Georg. ii. 174. . 

Of arts di8cloi*d in ancient dayi, I sing. 
And Tenture to unlock the sacred spring. 

JT is probable the first poets were found at the altar, 
that they employed their tidents in adorning and ani- 
mating the worship of their gods ; the spirit of poetry and 
religion reciprocally warmed each other, devotion inspired 
poetry, and poetry exalted devotion ; the most sublime 
capacities were put to the most noble use ; purity of will, 
and fineness of understanding, were not such strangers as 
they have been in latter ages, but were most frequently 
lodged in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in 
hand to the glory of th^ world's great Ruler, and the be- 
nefit of mankind. To reclaim our modern poetry, and turn 
it into its due ai|d primitive channel, is an endeavour al* 

* Periiaps Richard Bickerstaff, a lignatare of Steele, partly real and 
partly ^titi^s. 
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together worthy a far greater character tiban the Gknrdian 
of a private family. Kingdoms might be the better for the 
conversioii of themAwes from sensuahty to natural religion^ 
and princes on their thrones might be X)bliged and pro- 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess myself a great admirer 
of poesy, but that profession is in effect telling the world 
that I have a heart tender and generous, a heart that can 
swell with the joys, or be depressed with the misfortunes, 
of others, nay, more, even of imaginary persons ; a heart 
large enough to receive the greatest ideas nature can sug- 
gest, and delicate enough to relish the most beautiful ; it is 
desiring mankind to believe that I am capable of entering 
into all those subtle graces, and all that divine elegance, the 
enjoyment of which is to be felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable ; but sacred poesy should 
be our most especial delight. Other poetry leads us 
through flowery meadows or beautiful gardens, refreshes 
us widi cooling breezes or delicious. fruits, soothes us with 
the murmur of waters or the melody of birds, or else con- 
veys us to the court or camp ; dazzles our imagination with 
crowns and sceptres^ embattled hosts, or heroes shining 
in burnished steel : but sacred numbers seem to admit us 
into a solemn and magnificent temple, they encircle us 
with every thing that is holy and divine, they superadd an 
agreeable awe and reverence to all those pleasing emotions 
we feel from other lays, an awe and reverence that exalts, 
while it chastises : its sweet authority restrains each un- 
due liberty of thought, word> and action ; it makes us think 
better and more nobly of ourselves, from a consciousness 
_ of the great presence we are in, where saints surround usji 
aad angelf are our fellow- worshippers : 

let me glory, glory in my choice : 

Whom fhoold I ling, but him who me me voice ! 
This theme shall last, when Homer s shall decay, 
When arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms, melt away. 
And can it. Powers immortal, can it be. 
That this high province was reserved for me ? 
Whate'er the new, the rash adventure cost. 
In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

1 dare launch out, and shew the Muses more 
Than e'er the learned sisters saw before. 
In narrow limits they were wont to sing. 
To teach the b^nob, or celebrate the long: 
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I lift my voice, and sing to human-kiad ; 

1 sine to men and angels : angels join 

(Whne such the theme) their sacred hyMBS irtth ibAm.*- 

But besides the greater pleasure which we receive from 
sacred poesy, it has another vast advantag;e above all other : 
when it has placed us in that imaginary temple (of which 
I just now spoke) methinks the mighty genius of the place 
covers us with an invisible hand, and secures us in the en- 
joyments we possess. We find a kind of refuge in our 
pleasure, and our diversion becomes our safety. Why 
then should not every heart that is addicted to the muses^ 
cry out in the holy warmth of the best poet that ever lived, 
'^ I will magnify thee, O Lord, my king, and I will praise 
thy name for ever and ever." 

That greater benefit may be reaped from sacred poesy 
than from any other, is indisputable ; but is it capable of 
yielding such exquisite delight ? Has it a title only to the 
regard of the serious and aged ? Is it only to be read on 
Sundays, and to be bound in black ? Or does it put in for 
the good esteem of the gay, the fortunate, the young? 
Can it rival a ball or a theatre, or give pleasure to those 
who are conversant with beauty, and have their palates set 
high with all the delieacies and poignancy of human wit? 

That poetry gives ms the greatest pleasure which affecta 
us most, and that affects us most which is on a subject in 
which we have the deepest concern ; for this reason it is a 
rule in epic poetry, that the tale should be taken from the 
history of that country to which it is written, or at farthesl| 
from Uieir distant ancestors. Thus Homer sung Achillea 
to the descendants of Achilles ; and Virgil to Augustus 
that hero's voyage,. . 



— Genos mide LaCinum 



Albaniqaepfttces,atque itk« momia Rome. — Msl, i, 10* 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come. 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. — Dbydbn. 

Had they changed subjects^ they had certainly been worse 
poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had been es- 
teemed by the rest of mankind ; and in what subjects have 
we the greatest concern, but in those at the very thought of 

• Dr. Ycng't Last Day, BmJk IL7, tuu 
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iflu6b ^* Thu world grows less and less, and all its glories 
fade away?" 

All other p^sy must be dropped at the gate of death, 
this alone can enter with us into immortality ; it will ad- 
mit of an improvement only, not (strictly speaking) an en- 
tire alteration, from the converse of cherubim and seraphim. 
It shall not be forgotten, when the sun and moon are re- 
membered no more ; it shall never die, but (if I may so ex- 
press myself) be the measure of eternity, and the laudable 
ambition of heaven. 

How then can any other poesy come in competition with 
it? 

Whatenrer great or dreadful bas been aoae, 

Witbiatiie view of conscious ^tars or sxm. 

Is far beneath my darine ! I look down 

On all tbe splendours of the British crown ; 

This globe is for my verse a narrow bound ; 

Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around -, ' 

Oh all ye spirits, howsoe'er disjoin'd, , 

pt every various order, place, and kmd, 

Hear and assist a feeble mortal's lays : 

Tis yotr Eternal King I strive to praise. 

These verses, and those quoted above, are taken out of 
a manuscript poem on the Last Day,* which will shortly 
appear in public. 

" To THE GUARDIAK. 
"SIR, 
** When you speak of the good which would arise from 
the labours of ingenious men, if they could be prevailed 
upon to turn their thoughts upon the sublime subjects of 
religion, it should, methinks, be an attractive to them, if 
you would please to lay before them, that noble ideas ag- 
grandize the soul of him who writes with a true taste of 
virtue. I was just now reading David's lamentation 
over Saul aud Jonathan, and that divine piece was pecu- 
liarly plea^ng to me in that there was such an exquisite 
sorrow expressed in it without the least allusion to the 
difficulties from whence David was extricated by the fall 
of those great men in his way to empire. When he re- 
ceives the tidings of Saul's death, his generous mind has in 
it no reflection upon the merit of the unhappy man who 
• By Dr. Edwaid Young, first i«inted in 1T14. 
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was tikea o«t of lits vay , but wbiAt nitesy* Mn^ 
of giving bim consolation: 

" * The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high plaoto : 
bow aM the nugbty fallen i 

«' < Tell k not in Gaih, publish it not in tbe streets of 
Aakeloa : Lest the daughters of the Philistines re]0iee» ksi; 
tbe daughters of the uncircmnctsed trium{^. 

** * Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
l0t there be any rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : For 
there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast awmy, the 
riiield of Saul as though he had not been anointed with 
oil. 

" * Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and'm their deaths they were not divided : they were 
swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

*' ' Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed 
you in scarlet, with other d^ights, who put on ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel.' 

'^ How beautiful are the more amiable and noble parts of 
Saul's character, represented by a man whom that very 
Saul pursued to death! But wheq he comes to mention 
Jonathan, the sublhnity ceases, and not able to mention his 
generous friendship, and the most noble instances ever 
given by man, he sinks into a fondness that will not admit 
of high language or allusions to the greater circumstances 
of their life, and turns only upon their familiar converse. 

" * I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was won- 
deHul, passing the love of women.' 

** In the n^ind of this admirable man, grandefur, majesty, 
and worldly power, were despicable considerations, when 
he cast his eye upon the merit of him who was s6 suddeferfy 
snatched from them: and when he began to think of ^ 
great friendship of Jonathan, his panegyric is uttered oAly 
ha broken exclamations, and tender expressions of how 
much they both loved, not how much Jonathan deserved. 

** Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that the 
virtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the thing prin- 
cipally to be considered by a Guardian. 

** I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
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-foto 8al«» i& oibe 



C»sai liber exit. Lucan; 

Caesar al<Ae, of all mankiad is free* 

I SHALL not atsume to myself the merit of eyerj tbiag 
in tfaese papers*- Wheresoever in reading or conversa- 
lMMi» 1 observe any things that is cmrious and uncosunon, 
ttsefnl or entettaining, I resolve iB^ire it to tbepublic. Tiie 
grei^st part of this very paper is air extract from a French 
■MuruBcript, which was lent me by my good friend Mr. 
ChaswelL* He teiis qm be has had it about these twenty 
yeass in his possession : and he seems to me to have taken 
from it very many of the maxims he has pursued in the new 
Mttlement I have heretofore spoken of upon his. lands. 
He has given ne fall liberty to make what use of it I shall 
thmk fit: either to publish it entire, or to retail it out by 
peanyworthst J have determined to retail it, and for that 
end I hare^ translated divers passages, rendering the words 
Hvre, 9otWf and many others of known signification in^ 
Fnmee into their equivalent sense, diat I may the better 
be understood by ray Englisii readers. The book eontams 
several memoirs concerning Monsieur Colbert, who had 
tint honowr^ to be secretary of state to his most Christian 
Majesty, and superintendent or chief director of the arts 
and manufactures of his kingdom. The passage for to-> 
day is as Mlows : — 

^* It happened tliat the king was one day expressing his 
wonder to this minister, that the United Provinces should 
give him so mvcfa tronble, that so great a monarch as he 
was should not be able to reduce fo small a state, with 
half the power e# his whole dominions. To which Mo»« 
sfenr Colbert is said to have made the following answer: 

^* * Sir, 1 presume upon your indulgence to speak what I 
banre thought upon this subject, with that freedom which 
becomes a fakhfu) servant, and one who )ms nothing more 
at heart than your Majesty's glory, and the prosperity of 
yonr whole people. Your territories are vastly greater than 
the United Nelikerlands ; but, Sir, it is not land that fights 
against land, but l^e strength and riches of one nation, 
* Edward Colston, £fq» of BriatoY, M* P. for that citj. 
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against th« strength and riches of another. I should 
have said only riches, since it is money that feeds and 
clothes the soldier, furnishes the magazine, provides the 
train of artillery, and answers the charge of aU other mili- 
tary preparations. Now the riches of a prince, or state^ 
are just so much as they can levy upon their subjects, still 
leading them sufficient for their subsistence. If this shall 
not be left, they will desert to other countries for bett« 
usage ; and I am sorry to say it, that too many of yo«r 
Majesty*s subjects are already among your neighbours, m 
the conditipn of footmen and valets for their daily bread ; 
many of your artisans too are fled from the severity of your 
collectors, they are at this time improving the mann^M:- 
tures of your enemies. France has lost the benefit of their 
hands for ever, and your Majesty all hopes of any future 
excises by their consumption. For the extraordinary snnia 
of one year, you have parted with an inheritance. I am 
never able, without the utmost indignation, to think of that 
minister, who had the confidence to tell your father,, hit 
subjects were but too happy, that they were not yet re* 
duced to eat ^rass : as if starving his people, were the only 
way to free himself from their seditions. . But peo(^e will 
not starve in France, as long as bread is to be had in any 
other country. How much more worthy of a prince was 
that saying of your grandfather of glorious memory,* that 
he hoped to see that day, when every hdusekeeper in his do* 
minions should be able to allow his family a capon for their 
Sunday's supper ? I lay down this therefore as my first 
principle, that your taxes upon your sub^ts must $till leave 
them sufficient for their subsistence, at least as comforts 
able a subsistence as they will find among your neighbours. 

** * Upon this principle I shall be able to make some com- 
parisons between the revenues of your Ms^sty, and those 
of the States-general. Your territories are near thirty 
times as great, your people more than four times as many, 
yet your revenues are not thirty,, uq, nor four times as 
great, nor indeed as great again, as those of the United 
Netherlands. 

** * In what one article are you able to raise twice as much 
from your subjects as the States can do from theirs? Can 
you take twice as much from the rents of the lands and 
, • Hwiry IV. 
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houses? What are the yearly rents of your whole king^* 
4om ? and how much of these will your Majesty be able 
to take without ruining the landed interest? You have. 
Sir, above a hundred millioas of acres, and uot above thir* 
teen millions of subjects — eight acres to every sufa^t ; 
how inconsiderable must be the value of land, where so 
many acres are to provide for a single person ! where a 
sjngle person is the whole market for the product of so 
much land ! And what sort of costomers are your subjieots 
to these lands ? What clothes is it that they wear ? What 
provisions do tiiey consume ? Black bread, onions, and 
other roots, are the usual diet of the generality of your 
people ; their common drink the pure element ; they are 
dressed in canvas and wooden shoes, I mean such of thera 
as are not bivrefoot, and half-naked. How rery mean 
must be the eight acres which will afford no better sub- 
sistence to a single person ! Yet so many of your people 
live in this despicable manner, that four pounds wilt be 
easily believed to exceed the annual expenses of every one 
of them at a medium. And how little of this expense will 
be coming to the land^owner for his rent ? or, which is the 
same thing, for the mere product of his land? Of every 
thing that is consumed, the greatest part of the value is the 
price of labour that is bestowed upon it; and it is not a 
very small part of their price that is paid to your Majesty 
in your excises. Of the four pounds expense of every sub- 
ject, it can hardly be thought that more than four-and- 
twenty shillings are paid for the mere product of the land. 
Then if there are eight acres to every subject, and every 
subject for his consumption pays no more than four-and- 
twenty shillings to the land, three shillings at a medium 
must be the full yearly value of every acre in your king- 
dom. Your lands separated from the buildings, cannot be 
valued higher. 

'* ^ And what then shall be thought they early value of die 
houses, or, which. is the same thing, of the lodgings of 
your thirteen millions of subjects ? What numliers of these 
are begging their bread throughout your kingdom? If 
your Majesty were to walk incognito through the very 
streets of your capital, and would give a farthing to every 
boggfir that asks y,ou alms in a walk of one hour, you would 
have nothing left of a pistole. How miserable must be the 
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Im^iiiigs of these wretches I eren those that w'rll not a^ 
your ^rity, are htrddled together, four or five fannUes nt 
a house. Such is the lodging in your capital. ' That of - 
jFour other towns is yet of less value ; but nothing can be 
more ruinous than the cottages in the villages. Six< shil- 
ling for the lodgings of every one of your thirteen millions - 
of subjects, at a median), nawst needs be the full yeariy 
of all the houses. So that at four shillings for every acre^ 
awd six shillings for the lodgings of every sobject, the rents 
oC your whole kingdom will be less than twenty millions,' 
aftd yet a great deal more than they were ever yet found 
to be, by the most exact survey that has been taken. 

** ' The next question then is, how much of these rents 
yoar Majesty will think ^ to take to your own use ? Six - 
of the twenty millions are in the hands of the clergy; and 
little enough for the support of three hundred thousand 
ecclesiastics, with all their necessary attendants ; it is no 
more than twenty pounds a year for every one of theitias- 
ters. These, Sir, are your best guards ; they keep your 
subjects loyal in the midst of all their misery. Your Ma- 
jesty will not think it your interest to take any thing from 
the church. From that which remains in the hands of your 
lay subjects, wfll you be able to take more than five mil- 
Ifohs to your own use? This is more than seven shillings 
in the pound ; and then, after necessary reparations, toge- 
ther with losses by the failing of tenants, how very little 
will be left to the owners ! These are gentlemen, who 
have never been bred either to trade or manufactures, they 
have no other way of living than by their rents ; and when 
these shall be taken from them, they must fly ta your 
amnes, as to an hospital, for their daily bread* 

" * Now, Sir, your Majesty will give me leave to examine 
what are the rents of the United Netherlands, and ho^ 
great a part of these their governors may take to them« 
selves, without oppression of the owners. There are in 
those provinces three millions of acres, and as many mil- 
lions of subjects, a subject for every acre. Why should 
not then the single acre there be as valuable as Vie eight 
acres in France, since it is to provide for as many mouths ? 
Or if great part of the provisions of the people are fetched 
in by their trade from the sea or foreign conntries, they 
will end at last in the improvement of thdr lands. I hate 
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often beard, and am ready to believe, ithat thirty flulliaga, 
one with another, is less than the yearly value of crery 
acre in those provinces, 

'< * And how much less than this wiU be the y^aiiy value 
of lodging for every one of their subjects ? There ane ao 
beggars in their streets, scarce a single one inja whole pro- 
vince. Their families in great towns are lodged in pa- 
laces, in comparison with those of Pans. Even the houses 
in their villages are more costly than in many of your ciljes. 
If such is the value of their three millions of acres, and of 
lodging for as many millions of subjects, the y^arl^ fenta 
of lands and houses are nine millions in those provmces. 
, ** ' Then how much of this may the States take withoot 
raining the land-owners, for the defence of their people? 
Their lands there, by the custom of descending in equal 
ahares to all the children, are distributed into so many 
hands, diat few or no persons are subsisted by their rents ; 
land-owners, as well as others, are chiefly subsisted by 
trade and manufactures ; and they can thmlore, with as 
much ease, part with half of their whole rents^ as your 
Majesty's subjects can a quarter. The States- general may 
as well take four millions and a half from their rents, as 
your Majesty can five from those of your subjects. 

** * It remains now only to compare the excises of both 
countries. And what excises can your Majesty hope to 
receive by the consumption of the half-Jtarved and half* 
naked beggars in your streets ? . How great a part of the 
price of all that is eat, or drUnk, or consumed by those 
jwretched creatures ? How great a part of the price of can- 
vas cloth and wooden shoes, that are every where worn 
throughout the country ? How great a part of the prtee 
of their water, or their black bread and onions, the general 
diet of your people? If your Majesty were to receive the 
whole price of those things, your exchequer would hardly 
run over. Yet so much the greatest pait of your subjects 
live in this despicable manner, that the annual expense of 
every one at a medium, can be no more than I have men- 
doned. One would almost think they starved themselves, 
to delraud your Majesty of your revenues. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that more than an eighth part can be ex- 
<ased from the expenses of your subjects, who live so very 
poorly, and then, for thirteen millions of people, your 
T 2 
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whole revenue by excket will amaaiit to no more than six* 
milUoni and a half. 

*^ * And how much less than this sum will the States be 
able to levy by the same tax upon their subjects ? There 
are no beggars in that country. The people of their great 
towns live at a vastly greater charge than yours. And 
even, those in their villages are better fed and clothed than 
the people of your towns. At a medium, every one of their 
subjects lives at twice the cost of those of France. Trade 
and manufactures are the things that furnish them with 
money for this expense. Therefore, if thrice as much shall 
be excised from the expense of the Hollanders, yet still 
they will have more left than the subjects of your Majesty, 
though you should take nothing at all from them. I must 
believe, therefore^ that it will be as easy to levy thrice as 
much by excises upon the Dutch subjects as the Frencbi 
thirty shilUngs upon the former, as easily as ten upon the 
latter, and consequently four millions and a half of pounds 
upon their three millions of subjects ; so that in the whole, 
by rehts and excises, they will be able to raise nine mil- 
lions within the year. If of this sum, for the maintenance 
of their clergy, which are not so numerous as in France; 
the charge of their civil list, and the preservation of their 
dikeiB, one million is to be deducted; yet still they will 
have eight for their defence, a revenue equal to two-thirds 
of your Majesty's. 

•* * Your Majesty will now no longer wonder that you 
have not been able to. reduce these provinces with half 
the power of your whole dominions, yet half is as much 
as you will be ever able to employ against them ; Spain 
and Germany will be always ready to espouse their quar^ 
rel, their forces will be sufficient to cut out work for the 
other half; and I wish you too could be quiet on the side of 
Italy and England. 

" * What then is the advice I would presume to give to 
your Majesty! To disband the greatest part of your 
forces, and save so many taxes to your people. Your 
very dominions make you too powerful to fear any insult 
from your neighbours. To turn your thoughts from war, 
and cultivate the atts of peace, the trade and manufac^ 
tares of your people : this shall make you the most pow- 
erful prince, and at the same time your subjects the 
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richest of alt other subjeots. In tbt spuoe of twenty 
years they will be able to giTe yonr Majesty greater stiios 
whh ease, than you can now draw from them with the 
greatest difficulty. You have abundant materials in your 
kingdom to employ your people, and they do not want 
capacity to be employed. ](^eace and trade shall carry 
out their labour to all the parts of Europe, and bring back 
yearly treasures to your subjects. There will be always 
fools enough to purchase the manufactures of France, 
though France should be prohibited to purchase those of 
other countries. In the mean time your Majesty shall 
never want sufficient sums to buy now and then an im- 
portant fortress from one or other of your indigent neigh- 
bours. But, above all, peace shall ingratiate your Ma- 
jesty with the Spanish nation, during thehfe of their crazy 
king; and after his death a few seasonable presents 
fiimong his courtiers shall purchase the reversion of his 
crowns, with all the treasures of the Indies, and then the 
world must be your own.' 

** This was the substance of what was then said by 
Monsieur Colbert. The king was not at all oflfended with 
this liberty of his minister. He knew the value of the 
man, and soon after made him the chief director of the 
trade and manufactures of his people." 
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-Desinant 



Maledicere, aatefacta nt noscant fua, — Xf b* Fcol. 34 Asdr. 
Let tbtm cease to epeak ill of others, lest thegr hear of tboir own 
4eeds. 

IT happens that the letter, which was in one of my pa- 
pers concerning a lady ill treated by the Examiner, 
iind to which he replies by taxing the Tatler with the like 
practice, was written by one Steele, who put his name to 
the collection of papers called Lucubrations. It was a 
Wrong thing in the Examiner to go any farther than the 
Guardian for what is said in the Guardian ; but since 
Steele owns the letter, it is the same thing. I apprehend, 
by reading the Examiner over a seiliond time, that he in- 
sinuates, by the words close to the royal stamp, he would 

N T 3 
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have the man tnnied out of his office. Consideriog^ he is 
■o malicious, I cannot but think Steele has treated him 
▼ery mercifully in his answer* which follows. This Steele 
is certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is a thou- 
sand pities he does not understand politics ; but, if he is 
turned out, my Lady Lizard will invite him down to our 
country house. I shall be very glad of his company, and 
rJl certainly leave something to one of his children. 

'^ To Nbstok Ironside, Esq. 
••SIR, 
** I am obliged to fly to you for refuge from severe usage, 
which a very great author, the Examiner, has been pleased 
to give me for. what you have lately published in defence 
of a young lady.* He does not put his name to his 
writings, and therefore he ought not to reflect upon the 
character of those who publicly answer for what they have 
produced. The Examiner and the Guardian might have 
disputed upon any particular they had thought fit, without^ 
having introdi^ced any third person, or making any allu- 
sion to matters foreign to the subject before them. But 
since he has thought fit^ in his paper of May the Sth, to de- 
fend himself by my example, I shall beg leave to say to the 
town (by your favour to me, Mr. Ironside), that our con- 
duct would still be very widely diflerent, though I should 
allow that there were particular persons pointed at in the 
places which he mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist 
feigns a name, it must be the guilt of the person attacked, 
or his being notoriously understood guilty before the satire 
was written, that can make him liable to come under the 
fictitious appellation. But when the licence of printing 
letters of people's real names is used, things may be affixed 
to men's characters which are in the utmost degree remote 
from them. Thus it happens in the case of the Earl of 
Nottingham, whom that gentleman asserts to have left the 
church ; though nothing is more evident than that he de- 
serves better of all men in holy orders or those who have 
any respect for them, or religion itself, than any man in 
England can pretend to. But as to the instances he gives 
against me. Old Downes is a fine piece of raillery, of 
which I wish I had been ^luthor. All I had to do io itt 
* See GnaWUas, No. 41. 
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wa8 to strike otit wliat related to a gentlewoman about the 
que^n, whom I thought a woman free from ambition, and 
1 did it out of regard to innocence. Powel of the Bath is 
reconciled to me, and has made me free of his show. Tun, 
Gun, and Pistol, from Wapping, laughed at the represen- 
tation which was made of them, and were observed to be 
more regular in their conduct afterward. The character 
of Lord Ttmon is no odious one ; and to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Ironside, when I writ it, I thought it more like me 
myself, than any other knan ; and if I had in my eye any 
illustrious person who had the same faults with myself, it 
is no new, nor very criminal, self-love to flatter ourselves, 
that what weaknesses we have, we have in common with 
great men. For the exaltation of style, and embellishing 
the character, I made Timon a lord, and he may be a very 
worthy one for all that I have said of him. I do not re- 
member the mention of Don Diego ; nor do I remember 
that ever I thought of Lord Nottingham, in any character 
drawn in any one paper of BickerstafF. Now as to'Poly- 
pragmon, I drew it as the most odious image I could paint 
of ambition; and Polypragmon is to men of business what 
Sir Fopliug Flutter is to men of fashion. * He's knight of 
the shire, and represents you all.' Whosoever seeks em- 
ployment for his own private interest, vanity, or pride, and 
not for the good of his prince and country, has his share 
in the picture of Polypragmon; and let this be the rule 
in examining that description, and I believe the Examiner 
will find others to whom he would rather give a part of it, 
than to the person on whom I believe he bestows it, be- 
cause he thinks he is the most capable of having his ven- 
geance on me. But I say not this from terrors of what 
any man living can do to me ; I speak it only to shew, 
that I have not, like him^ fixed odious images on persons, 
but on vices. Alasi what occasion have I to draw people 
whom I think ill df, under feigned names? I have wanted 
and abounded, and I neither fear poverty, nor desire 
richeg; if that be true, why should I be afraid, whenever 
I tee occasion to examine the conduct of any of my fellow- 
subjects ? I should scorn to do it but from plain facts, and 
at ray own peril, and from instances as clear as the daiy. 
Thus would I, and I will (whenever I think it my duty) 
inquire into the behaviour of any man in England, if he is 
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80 posted, as that his errors may hurt my eointry^ Tkw 
kind of ieal will expose him wHo is prompted by it to % 
great deal of ill-will ; and i could carry aoy points I aim 
at for the improvement of my own little affairs, withoat 
making myself obnoxious to the resentment of any penoii 
or party. But, alas ! what is there in all the gratificatiottt 
of sense, the accommodations of vanity, or any thing that 
fortune can give to please a human soul, when l&ey ave 
put in competition with the interest of truth and liberty ? 
Mr. Ironside, I confess I writ to you that letter conceming 
the young lady of quality, and am glad that my awkward 
ppology (as the Examiner calls it) has produced in him so 
much remorse as to make any reparation to offended beauty* 
Though, by the way, the phrase of * offended beauty* is 
romantic, and has little of the compunction which should 
arise in a man that is begging pardon of a woman for 
saying of her unjustly, that she had affronted her God and 
her sovereign. However, 1 will not bear hard upon his 
contrition : but am now heartily sorry 1 called him a mis^ 
creant, that word, I think, signifies an unbeliever. Mes^ 
croj/ant, 1 take it, is the old French word, I will give my- 
self no manner of liberty to make guesses at him, if I may 
say him : for though sometimes I have been told by fa- 
miliar friends, that they saw me such a time talking to the 
Examiner ; others, who have rallied me upon the sins of 
my youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I have for-* 
merly lain with the Examiner. I have carried my pointy 
and rescued innocence from calumny ; and it is nothing to 
me, whether the Examiner writes against me in the cha- 
racter of an estranged friend* or an exasperated mistress.f 
** He is welcome from henceforward to treat me as he 
pleases ; but as you have begun to oppose him, never lei 
innocence or merit be traduced by him. In particular, I 
beg of you, never let the glory of our nation,t who mad« 
France tremble, and yet has that gentleness to be unable^ 
to bear opposition from the meanest of his own conntry- 
men, be calumniated in so impudent a mahnei^, as in the 
insinuation that he affected a perpetual dictatorship. Let 

♦ Dr. Swift. t Mri. D. JManley. 

t The Duke of Marlborougli, abused by the Examiner. 
§ For " unable" to bear, read " able" to bear. Guatd. lit folio, No. 
54, adjinem* 
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not a set of braye, wise, and honest men, who did all that 
has been done to place their queen in so great a figuFe, as to 
shew mercy to the highest potentate in Europe, be treated 
by ungenerous men as traitors and betrayers. To prevent 
such evils is a care worthy a Guardian. These are exer- 
cites worthy the spirit of a man, and you ought to c on^ 
temn all the wit in the world against you, when you have 
the consolation that you act upon these honest motives. 
If 3rou ever shrink from them, get Bat Pigeon to comb 

Jrour noddle, and write sonnets on the smiles of the Spark- 
er; but nqver call yourself Guardian more in a nation full 
of the sentiments of honour and liberty. 

*♦ I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Richard Steele. 
" P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphew's." 



N- 54. WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1713. 

Neque ita porro aut adulatus aut admiratus sum fortunam alteritts, ut 
me meas poeniteret. — Tull. 

I DAver flattered, or admired, another man's fortune, 60 as to be disaa- 
tisfied with my own. 

IT has been observed very often, in authors divine and 
profane, that we are all equal after death, and this by 
way of consolation for that deplorable superiority which 
some among us seem to have over others ; but it would be 
a doctrine of much more comfortable import, to establish 
an equality among the living; for the propagation of whick 
paradox I shall hazard the following conceits : — 

1 here must lay it down, that I do not pretend to sa- 
tisfy every barren reader, that all persons that have hi- 
therto apprehended themselves extremely miserable shall 
have immediate succour from the publication of this pa- 
per ; but shall endeavour to shew that the discerning shall 
be fully convinced of the truth of this assertion, and 
thereby obviate all the impertinent accusations of Provi- 
dence for the unequal d'stribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible of Ibis 
equality of happiness ; if they were not made uneasy by 
appearances of superiority ; there would be none of that 
subordination and subjection, of those that think them- 
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telves lets happy, to those they think more «o^ which is so 
very necessary for the support of business 4nd pleMute. 

The common turn of human application may be diYided 
into love, ambition, and avarice, and whatever vielories 
we gain in these our particular pursuits, there wiU always 
be some one or other in the paths we tread, whose supe- 
rior happiness will create new uneasiness, and employ as 
in new contrivances ; and so through all degrees thera 
will still remain the insatiable desire of some seeming un* 
acquired good, to imbitter the possession of whatever 
others we are accommodated with. If we suppose a man 
perfectly accommodated, and trace him through all the 
gradations betwixt necessity and superfluity, we shall find 
that the slavery which occasioned his first activity is not 
abated, but only diversified. 

Those that are distressed upon such causes, as the 
world allows to warrant the keenest affliction, are too apt, 
in the comparison of themselves with others, to conclude, 
that where there is not similitude of causes, there cannot 
be of affliction, and forget to relieve themselves with this 
consideration, that the little disappointments in a life of 
pleasure are as terrible as those in a life of business ; 
and if the end of one man is to spend his time and 
money as agreeably as he can, that of the other to save 
both, an interruption in either of these pursuits, ts of 
equal consequence to the pursuers. Besides, as every 
trifle raiseth the mirth and gaiety of the men of good cir- 
cumstances, so do others as inconsiderabie expose them to 
spleen and passion, and as Solomon says, ** according to 
their riches, their anger riseth." 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty has 
been observed to be, that it makes men appear ridiculous ; 
but I believe this affirmation may with more justice be ap- 
propriated to riches, since more qualifications are required 
to become a great fortune, than even to make one ; and 
there are severally pretty persons, about town, ten times 
more ridiculous upon the very account of a good estate, 
than they possibly could have been with the want of it. 

J confess having a mind to pay my court to fortune, I 
became an adventurer in one of the late lotteries; in which, 
though I got none of the great prizes, I found «o occasion 
to envy some of those that did ; comforting myself with 
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thi» cc»kt«npiatt0ti, that natare and education having 
disappointed all the favours fortutie could bestow upon 
UMQiy they had gained po superiority by an unenvied 
afilaeDC€. 

It 18 pleasant to consider, that whilst we are lamenting 
our particular afiHctions to each other, and repining at the 
inequality of condition, were it possible to throw off our 
present miserable state, we cannot name the person whose 
condition in every particular we would embrace and pre^ 
fer; and an impartial inquiry into the pride, ill-nature, 
ill-health, guilty spleen, or particulaiity of behaviour, of 
o^rs, generally ends in a reconciliation to our dear 
seWes. 

This my way of thinking is warranted by Shakspeare 
in a very extraordinary manner, where he makes Richard 
the Second, when deposed and imprisoned, debating a 
matter, which would soon have been discussed by a com- 
mon capacity. Whether his prison or palace was most eli- 
gible, and with very philosophical hesitation leaving the 
prefi»rence undetermined, in the following lines : 

Sometimes am I a king, 

Tben treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
Aad io indeed I am* Then crushing penary 
Persuades me I was better when a lung, 
llien am I kinged again — — . 

Prior says very prettily ;* 

Ag%iB8t our peace we arm our will : 
Amidst our plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 
To thee, to m6, to him is wanting. 
That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens ail the rest. 
That something, if we could obtain. 
Would soon create a future pain. 

"^ Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader with an- 
other bit ot wisdom from Juvenal, by Dryden : 

. Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue ! 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our lite appears 
So well design'd, so luckily begun. 
But, wheii we have our wish, we wish undone ' 



• Prior*! Poems, vol. i. The Ladle. 
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Even the men that are distinguished by,and envied for, 
their superior good sense and delicacy of taste, are suIk 
ject to several uneasinesses upon this account, tha^ th6 
men of less penetration are utter strangers to ; and every, 
little absurdity ruffles these fine judgments, which would 
never disturb the peaceful state of the less discerning. 

I shall end this essay with the following story : There is 
a gentleman of mv acquaintance^ of a fortune which may 
not only be called easy, but superfluous ; yet this person 
has, by a great deal of reflection, found out a method to be 
as uneasy as the worst circumstances could have made 
him. By a free life he had swelled himself above his na-. 
tural proportion, and by a restrained life had shrunk below . 
it, and being by nature splenetic, and by leisure more so, 
he began to bewail this his loss of flesh (though otherwise 
in pedect health) as a very melancholy diminution. He be- 
came.therefore the reverse of Coesar, and as a lean hungry- 
looked rascal was the delight of his eyes, a fat sleek- 
headed fellow was his abomination. To support himself 
as well as he x^oiUd, he took a servant for the very reason 
every one else would have refused him, for being in a deep 
consumption ; and whilst he has compared himself to this 
creature ; and with a face of infinite humour contemplated 
the decay of bis body, I have seen the master's features 
proportionably rise into a boldness, as those of his slave 
sunk and grew languid. It was his interest therefore not 
to sufler the too hasty dissolution of a being, upon which 
his own, iu some measure, depended. In short the fellow, 
by a little too much indulgence, began to look gay and 
plump upon his master, who, according to , Horace, 

luvJdus alterins raacrescit rebus opimis; — 'H Ep. i. 57. 

Sickens tbro* envj at another's good: 
and as betook him only forbeingin a consumption, by the 
same way of thinking, he found it absolutely necessary to 
dismiss him', for not being in one ; and has told me since, 
that he looks upon it as a very diflfcult matter, to furnish 
himself with a footman that is not altogether as happy as 
himself. 
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N» 55. THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1713, 



qui 8 enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam. 



Proemia si toUasI Juv. Sat 10. v. 141. 

For who would virtue for herself regard. 

Or wed, without the portion of reward! — Dry den. 

IT is usual with polemical writers to object ill designs 
to their adversaries. This turns their argument into 
satire, which, instead of shewing an error in the under* 
standing, tends only to expose the morals of those they 
write against. I shall not act after this manner with re- 
spect to the freethinkers. Virtue, and the happiness of 
society, are the great ends which all men ought to pro- 
mote, and some of that sect would be thought to have at 
heart above the rest of mankind. But supposing those 
who make that profession to carry on a good design in 
the simplicity of their hearts, and according to their best 
knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, those well-mean- 
ing souls, while they endeavoured to recommend yirtue^ 
have in reality been advancing the interests of vice ; which^ 
as I take to proceed from their ignorance of human nature^ 
we may hope, when they become sensible of their mistake, 
they will, in consequence of that beneficent principle they 
pretend to act upon, reform their practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I have in my eye, speak of virtue as 
the most amiable thing in the world ; but at the same 
time that they extol her beauty, they take care to lessen 
her portion. Such innocent creatures are they, and so 
great strangers to the world, that they think this a Ijkely 
method to increase the number of her admirers. 

Virtue has in herself the most engaging charms ; and 
Christianity, as it places her in the strongest light, and 
adorned with all her native attractions, so it kindles a new 
fire in the soul, by adding to them the unutterable rewards 
which attend her votaries in an eternal state. Or if there 
are men of a saturnine and heavy complexion, who are not 
easily lifted up by hope, there is the prospect of everlast- 
ing punishments to agitate their souls, and frighten them 
into the practice of virtue, and an aversion from vice. 

Whereas your sober freethinkers tell you, that virtue 

VOL. I. u 
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indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed ; the fonner deserves 
your love, and the latter your abhorrence ; but then it is 
lor their own sake, or on account of the good and evil 
^rhich immediately attend them, and are inseparable from 
their respective natures. As for the immortality of the soul, 
or eternal punishments and rewards, those are openly ridi- 
culed, or rendered suspicious by the most sly and laboured 
artifice. 

1 will not say these men act treacherously in the cause 
of virtue ; but will any one deny that they act foolishly, 
who pretend to advance the interest of it by destroying or 
weakening the strongest motives to it, which are accom- 
modated to all capacities, and fitted to work on all dispo- 
sitions, and enforcing those alone which can afiect only a 
generous and exalted mind. 

Surely they must be destitute of passion themselves, 
and unacquainted with the force it hath on the minds of 
others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of fortitude, 
temperance, and justice, is sufficient to sustain the mind 
of man in a severe course of self-denial against all the 
temptations of present profit and sensuality. 

It is my opinion that freethinkers should be treated as 
a set of poor ignorant creatures, that have not sense to 
discover the excellency of religion ; it being evident those 
men are no witches, nor likely to be guilty of any deep 
design, who proclaim aloud to the world, that they have 
less motives to honesty than the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects, who have all the inducements to the exercise of any 
virtue which a freethinker can possibly have; and besides 
that, the expectation of never-ending happiness, or misery, 
as the consequence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions ? and are not 
hope and fear the most powerful of our passions? and are 
there any objects which can rouse and awaken our hopes 
and fears, like those prospects that warm and penetrate 
the heart of a Christian, but are not regarded by a free- 
thinker? ' 

It is not only a clear point, that a Christian breaks 
through stronger engagements wheneyer he surrenders 
himself to commit a criminal action, and is stung with a 
.sharper remorse after it, than a freethinker; but it should 
even seem that a man who believes no future state^ would 
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a,ct a foolish part in being thoroughly honest. For what 
reason is there why such a one should postpone Jiis own 
private interest/ or pleasure, to the doing his duty? If a 
Christian foregoes some present advantage for the sake of 
his conscience, he acts accountably, because it is with the 
view of gaining some greater future good : but he that, 
having no such view, should yet conscientiously deny him- 
self a present good in any incident where he may save ap- 
pearances, is altogether as stupid as he that would trust 
nim at such a juncture. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that virtue is her owii reward, 
that a natural gratification attends good actions, which is 
alone su£S[cient to excite men to the performance of them. 
But although there is nothing more lovely than virtue, and 
the practice of it is the surest way to solid natural happi- 
ness, even in this life ; yet titles, estates, and fantastical 
pleasures, are more ardently sought after by most men, 
than the natural gratifications of a reasonable mind ; and 
it cannot be denied, that virtue and innocence are not al- 
ways the readiest methods to attain that sort of happiness^ 
Besides, the fumes of passion must be allayed, and reason 
tnust burn brighter than ordinary, to enable men to see 
And relish all the native beauties and delights of a vir- 
tuous life. And though we should grant our freethinkers 
to be a set of refined spirits, capable only of being ena- 
moured of virtue, yet what would become of the bulk of 
mankind who have gross understandings, but lively senses, 
and strong passions? What a deluge of lust, and fraud, 
and violence, would in a little time overflow the whole na- 
tion, if these wise advocates for morality were universally 
hearkened to! Lastly, opportunities do sometimes offer, 
ih which a man may wickedly make his fortune, or indulge 
a pleasure, without fear of temporal damage, either in re- 
putation, health, or fortune. In such cases what restraint 
do they lie under who have no regards beyond the grave ; 
the inward compunctions of a wicked, as well as the joys 
of an upright mind, being grafted on the sense of another 
state ? 

The thought, " that our existence terminates with thig 

life," doth naturally check the soul in any generous pur- 

suit, contract her views, and fix them on temporary and 

selfish ends. It dethrones the reason, extinguishes all 

u2 
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noble and heroic sentiments, and subjects the mind to (he 
slavery of every present passion. The wise heathens of 
antiquity were not ignorant of this: hence they endea- 
Touredy by fables, and conjectures, and the glimmerings 
of nature, to possess the minds of men with the belief of 
a future state, which has been since brought to light by 
the gospel, and is now most inconsistently decried by a 
few weak men, who would have us believe that they pro- 
mote virtue, by turning religion into ridicule. 



N« 56. FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1 713. 

Quid mentem traziase polo, quid profuit altum 
Ereziaee caput 1 pecudum si more pererrant. — Claud. 

What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A soul immortal, and with looks erect 
Survey the stars j if, like the brutal kind. 
We follow where our passions lead the way? 

I WAS considering last night, when I could not sleep, 
how noble a part of the creation man was designed to 
be, and how distinguished in all his actions above other 
earthly creatures. From whence I fell to take a view of 
the change and corruption which he has introduced into 
his own condition, the grovelling appetites, the mean cha- 
racters of sense, and wild courses of passions, that cast 
him from the degree in which Providence had placed him ; 
the debasing himself with qualifications not his own ; and 
his degenerating into a lower sphere of action. This in- 
spired me with a mixture of contempt and anger; which, 
however, was not so violent as to hinder the return of 
sleep, but grew confused as that came upon me, and made 
me end my reflections with giving mankind the oppro- 
brious names of inconsiderate, mad, and foolish. 

Here, methought, where my waking reason left the sub- 
ject, my fancy pursued it in a dream ; and 1 imagined my- 
self in a loud soliloquy of passion, railing at my species, 
and walking hard to get rid of the company I despised ; 
when two men, who had overheard me, made up on either 
hand. These I observed had many features in common 
which might occasion the mistake of one for the other in 
those to whom they appear single ; but I, who saw them 
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together, could easily perceive, that tboueh there was an 
air of severity in each, it was tempered with a natural 
sweetness in the one, and by turus constrained or ruffled 
by the designs of malice in the other. 

I was at a loss to know the reason of their joiniug me 
so briskly : when he, whose appearance displeased me 
most, thus addressed his companion : *' Pray, brother, let 
him alone, and we shall immediately see him transformed 
into a tiger." This struck me with horror, which the 
other perceived, and pitying my disorder, bid me be of 
good courage, for though I had been savage in my treat- 
ment of mankind (whom I should rather reform than rail 
against), he would, however, endeavour to rescue me from 
my danger. At this I looked a little more cheerful, and 
while I testified my resignation to him, we saw the angry 
brother fling away from us in a passion for his disappoint- 
ment. Being now left to my friend, I went back with him 
at his desire, that I might know the meaning of those words 
which had so affrighted me. 

As we went along, " To inform you,*' says he, •* with 
whom you have this adventure, my name is Reproof, and 
his Reproach, both born of the same mother ; but of dif- 
ferent fathers. Truth is our common parent. Friendship, 
who saw her, fell in love with her, and she being pleased 
with him, he begat me upon her ; but, awhile after, En- 
mity lying in ambush for her, became the father of him 
whom you saw along with me. The temper of our mother 
inclines us to the same sort of business, the informing man- 
kind of their faults ; but the different complexions of our 
fathers make us differ in our designs and company. I 
have a natural benevolence in my mind which engages 
me with friends ; and he a natural impetuosity in his, 
which casts him among enemies.'' 

As he thus discoursed, we came to a place where there 
were three entrances into as many several walks, which 
lay aside of one another. We passed into the middlfe- 
most, a plain straight regular walk, set with trees, which 
added to the beauty of the place, but did not so close their 
boughs over head as to exclude the light from it. Here 
as we walked I was made to observe, how the road on one 
hand was full of rocks and precipices, over which Reproach 
(who had already gotten thither) was furiously driving un- 
' - ■ V 3 
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happy wretches : the other side wassail laid out in gardens 
of gaudy tulips, amongst whose leaves the serpent^ 
wreathed, and at the end of every grassy walk the en- 
chantress Flattery was weaving bowers to lull souls aslee*p 
in. We continued still walking on the middle way, Until 
we arrived at a building in which it terminated. This waa 
formerly erected by Truth for a watch-tower, from whence 
she took a view of the earth, and, as she saw occasion, 
sent out Reproof, or even Reproach, for our reformation. 
Over the door I took notice that a face was carved with a 
heart upon the lips of it, and presently called to mind that 
this was the ancients' emblem of sincerity. In the en- 
trance I met with Freedom of Speech and Complaisance, 
who had for a long time looked upon one another as ene- 
mies; but Reproof has so happily brought them together, 
that they now act as friends and fellow-agents in the same 
family. Before I ascended the stairs, 1 had my eyes pu- 
rified by a water which made me see extremely clear ; 
and I think they said it sprung in a pit, from whence (^ 
Democritus hath reported) they formerly had brought up 
Truth, who had hid herself in it. I was then admitted to 
the upper chamber of prospect, which was called the 
Knowledge of Mankind: here the window was no sooner 
opened, but I perceived the clouds to roll off and part be- 
fore me, and a scene of all the variety of the world pre- 
sented itself. 

But how different was mankind in this view from what 
it used to appear ! Methought the very shape of most of 
them was lost ; some had the heads of dogs, others of apes 
or parrots, and, in short,, wherever anyone took upon him 
the inferior and unworthy qualities of other creatures, the 
change of his soul became visible in his countenance. The 
strutting pride of him who is endued with brutality instead 
of courage, made his face shoot out into the form of a 
horse's ; his eyes became prominent, his nostrils widened, 
and his wig untying flowed down on one side of his neck 
tia a waving mane. The talkativeness of those who love 
the ill-nature of conversation made them turn into assem- 
blies of geese, their lips hardened to bills by eternal using, 
they gabbled for diversion, they hissed in scandal, and 
their ruffles falling back on their arms, a succession of 
little feathers appeared, which formed wings for themto 
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flutter with from one visit to another. The envious and 
malicious lay on the ground with the heads of different 
sorts of serpents ; and not endeavouring to erect them- 
selves, but meditating mischief to others, they sucked the 
poison of the earth, sharpened their tongues to stings upon 
the stones, and rolled their trains unperceivably beneath 
their habits. The hypocritical oppressors wore the faces of 
crocodiles : their mouths were instruments of cruelty, their 
eyes of deceit ; they committed wickedness, and bemoaned 
that there should be so much of it in the world ; they de- 
voured the unwary, and wept over the remains of them. 
The covetous had so hooked and worn their fingers by 
counting interests upon interests, that they were converted 
to the claws of harpies, and these they still were stretch- 
ing out for more, yet still seemed unsatisfied with their 
acquisitions. The sharpers had the looks of camelions : 
they every minute changed their appearance, and fed on 
swarms of flies which fell as so many cullies amongst them. 
The bully seemed a dunghill cock : he crested well and 
bore his comb aloft ; he was beaten by almost every one, 
yet still sung for triumph ; and only the mean coward 
pricked up the ears of a hare to fly before him. Critics 
were turned into cats, whose pleasure and grumbling go 
together. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. Flat- 
terers were curled spaniels, fawning and crouching. The 
crafty had the face of a fox, the slothful of an ass, the 
cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred of a bear, the lechers were 
goats, and the gluttons swine. Drunkenness was the only 
vice that did not change the face of its professors into that 
of another creature : but this I took to be far from a privi- 
lege, for these two reasons ; because it sufficiently deforms 
them of itself, and because none of the lower rank of beings 
is guilty of so foolish an intemperance. 

As I was taking a view of these representations of things 
without any more order than is usual in a dream, or in the 
confusion of the world itself, I perceived a concern within 
me for what I saw. My eyes began to moisten, as if the 
virtue of that water with which they were purified was lost 
for a time, by their being touched with that which arose 
from passion. The clouds immediately began to gather 
again, and close from either hand upon the prospect. I 
then turned towards my guide, who addressed himself to 
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ineaft^rdiiB manner: '* You have seen the condition of 
mankin() when it descends from its dignity ; now there- 
fore g^ard yourself against that degeneracy by a modest 
greatness of spirit on one side, and a conscious shame on 
the other. Endeavour also with a generosity of goodness 
to make yoi^r iriends aware of it; let them know what de- 
fects you perceive are growing upon them : handle the mat- 
ter as you see reason, either with the airs of severe or hu- 
morous affection ; sometimes plainly discovering the de- 
generacy in its full proper colours,]or at other times letting 
them know, that if they proceed as they have begun, you 
give theni to such a day, or so many months^ to turn bears, 
wolves 9 ox foxest &c. Neither neglect your more remote 
f^q^aintanqe, where yo^ see any worthy and susceptible of 
adqciofiition. Expose the beasts whose qualities you see 
them put^ng on, where you have no mind to engage wiUi 
t^eip persons. The possibility of their applying this is very 
obvipus. The Egyptians saw it so clearly, that they made 
the pictures of animals explain their minds to one another 
instead of writipg; and, indeed, it is hardly to be missed, 
since ^sop took them put of their mute condition, ai>d 
taup^ht them to speak for themselves with relation to the 
actions of mankind." 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was promising to 
write down what was shewn me for the service of the world, 
when I ]f jis awakfpei) by a zealous old servant of mine> 
>hp brqiig^t me the Examiner, and told me with looks 
full of concern^ he was afraid I was in it again. 



N** 67. SATURDAY, MAY, 16, 17J3. 

Qu&m multa injusta ac prava fiunt moribus ! 

Tee. Heaut. act iv. bc. 7. 

How many unjust and wrong things are authorized by custom ! 

IT U of no small concern to me, that the interests pf 
virtue are supplanted by common custom and regard 
for indifferent things. Thus mode and fashion defend the 
most absurd and unjust proceedings, and nobody is out of 
countenapce for doing what every body practises, though 
at the same time there is ne one who is not convinced in 
^ his own judgment of the errors in which he igoes on w^h 
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the multitude. My correspondent, who writes me the fol- 
lowing letter, has put together a great many points which 
would deserve serious consideration, as much as things 
which at first appearance bear a weightier aspect. He re- 
cites almost all the little arts that are us^ed in the way to 
matrimony, by the parents of young women. There is 
nothing more^'common than for people, who have good and 
worthy characters, to run, without respect to the laws of 
gratitude, into the most exorbitant demands for their chil- 
dren, upon no other foundation than that which should in- 
cline them to the quite contrary, the unreserved affection 
of the lover. I shall at this time, by inserting my corre- 
spondent's letter, lay such offences before all parents and 
daughters respectively, and reserve the particular in- 
stances to be considered in future precautions. 

"To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 
" SIR, 
" I have for some time retired myself from the town and 
business to a little seat, where a pleasant champaign coun- 
try, good roads, and healthful air tempt me often abroad ; 
and being a single man, have contracted more acquaint- 
ance than is suitable to my years, or agreeable to the in- 
tentions of retirement I brought down with me hither. 
Among others, I have a young neighbour, who yesterday 
imparted to me the history of an honourable amour, which 
has been carried on a considerable time with a great deal 
of love on his side, and (as he says he has been made to 
believe) with something very unlike aversion on the young 
lady's. But so matters have been contrived, that he could 
never get to know her mind thoroughly. When he was 
first acquainted with her, he might be as intimate with her 
as other people ; but since he first declared his passion, 
he has never been admitted to wait upon her, or to see 
her, other than in public. If he went to her father's house, 
and desired to visit her, she was either to be sick or out 
of the way, and nobody would come near him in two hours, 
and then he should be received as if he had committed 
some strange offence. If he asked her father's leave to . 
visit her, the old gentleman was mute. If he put it nega- 
tively, and asked if he refused it, the father would an- 
swer with a smile, " No, I do not say so neither." If they 
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talked of the fortune, he had considered his circumstances, 
and it every day diminished. If the settlements came into 
debate, he had considered the young gentleman's estate, 
and daily increased his expectations. If the mother was 
consulted, she was mightily for the match, but affected 
strangely to shew her cunning in perplexing matters. It 
went off seemingly several times, but my young neigh- 
bour's passion was such that it easily revived upon the 
least encouragement given him ; but tired out with writing 
(the only liberty allowed him), and receiving answers at 
cross purposes, destitute of all hopes, he at length wrote a 
formal adieu; but it was verv unfortunately timed, for 
soon after he had the long wished- for opportunity of find- 
ing her at a distance from her parents. Struck with the 
joyful news, in heat of passion, resolute to do any thing 
rather than leave her, down he comes post, directly to the 
house where she was, without any preparatory intercession 
after the provocation of an adieu. She, in a premeditated 
anger to shew her resentment, refused to see him. He in 
a kind of fond frenzy, absent from himself, and exasperated 
into rage, cursed her heartily; but returning to himself, 
Vas all confusion, repentance, and submission. But in 
vain; the lady continued inexorable, and so the affair 
ended in a manner that renders them very unlikely ever 
to meet again. Through the pursuit of the whole story 
(whereof I give but a short abstract) my young neighbour 
appeared so touched, and discovered such certain marks of 
unfeigned love that I cannot but be heartily sorry for them 
both. When he was gone, I sat down immediately to ray 
scrutoir, to give you the account, whose business as a Guar- 
dian, it is to tell your wards what is to be avoided, as well 
as what is fit to be done. And I humbly propose, that 
you will, upon this occasion, extend your instructions to 
all sorts of ^ people concerned in treaties of this nature' 
(which of all others do most nearly concern human life), 
such as parents, daughters, lovers, and confidants of both 
sexes. I desire leave to observe, that the mistakes in this 
courtship (which might otherwise probably have succeeded 
happily) seem chiefly thesQ^ four, viz. : — 

** 1. The father's close equivocal management, so as 
always to keep a reservation to use upon occasion, when 
he found himself pressed. 
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** 2. The mother's affeciitig to appear extremeH artfbl. ' 

** 3. A notion in the daughter (who is & laJJy or sTngulaf 
good sense and virtue) that no man can love her as he 
ought, who can deny any thing her parents demand. 

" 4. Carrying on the affahr by letters and confidants, 
without suflBcient interviews. 

" I think you cannot fail obliging many in the world, 
besides my young neighbour and me, if you please to give 
your thoughts upon treaties of this nature, wnereih all the 
nobility and gentry of this nation (in the iinfortunate me- 
thods marriages are at present in) ccfme at one time or 
other unavoidably to be engaged ; especially it is my humble 
request, you will be particular in speaking to the following 
points, to wit : 

"1. Whether honourable love ought to be mentioned 
first to the young lady, or her parents? 

" 2. If to the young lady first, whether a man is obliged 
to comply with all the parents demand afterward, under 
pain of breaking off dishonourably? ' 

" 3. If to the parents first, whether the lover may insist 
upon what the father pretends to give, and refuse to make 
such settlement as must incapacitate him for any thing 
afterward; without just imputation of being mercenary, or 
putting a slight upon the lady, by entertaining views upon 
the contingency of her death? 

*^ 4. What instructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon such occasions, and what the old lady's 
part properly is in such treaties, her husband being alive? 

" 5. How far a young lady is in duty obliged to observe 
her mother's directions, and not to receive any letters or 
messages without her knowledge? 

'< 6. How far a daughter is obliged to exert the power 
she has over her lover, for the ease and advantage of her 
father and his family; and how far she may consult and 
endeavour the interest of the family she is to marry into? 

" 7. How for letters and confidants of both sexes may 
regularly be employed, and wherein they are impropet ? 

** 8. When a yoiing lady's pen is employed about settle- 
ments, fortunes, or the like, whether it be an affront to give 
the same answer as if it had been in the hand-writing of 
tho^fe that instructed her? 

** Lastly, be pleased at your leisure to correct tihat too 
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common ;way among fathers, of publishing io the world, 
that they will give their daughters twice the fortune they 
really intend, and thereby drawing young gentlemen, whose 
estates are often in debt, into a dilemma, either of crossing 
a fixed inclination, contracted by a long habit of thinking 
upon the same person, and so being miserable that way; 
or else beginning the world under a burden they can never 
get quit of. 

'•Thus, sage Sir, have I laid before you all that does at 
present occur to me on the important subject of marriage ; 
but before I seal up my epistle, I must desire you farther 
to consider, how far treaties of this sort come under the 
bead of bargain and sale; and whether you cannot find out 
measures to have the whole transacted in fairer and more 
open market than at present. How would it become you 
to put the laws in execution against forestallers, who take 
the young things of each sex before they are exposed to 
an honest sale, or the worth or imperfection of the purchase 
is thoroughly considered? 

'• We mightily want a demand for women in these parts, 
" I am, sagacious Sir, 
" Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

" T. L." 



N^58. MONDAY, MAY 18, 1713. 

Nee sibi, sed toti-genitum se credere mundo. — ^1.ucan. 
Not for himself, but for the world, he lives. 

A PUBLIC spirit is so great and amiable a character, 
that most people pretend to it, and perhaps think 
they have it in the most ordinary occurrences of hfe. Mrs. 
Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of romances for the en* 
£Ouragement of learning; and Mrs. Annabella squanders 
away her money in buying fine clothes, because it ^ts a 
great many poor people at work. I know a gentletnan, 
who drinks vast quantities of ale and October to encourage 
our own manufactures; and another who takes his three 
bottles of French claret every night, because it ibrings a 
great custom to the crown. 

I have been led into this chat, by reading some letters 
upon ray paper of Thursday was se*nnight. Having there 
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acquainted the world, that 1 have, by long contemplation 
and philosophy, attained to so great a strength of fancy, as 
lo belieire every thing to be my own, which other people 
possess only for ostentation ; it seems that some persons 
have taken it in their heads, that they are public bene - 
factors to the world, while they are only indulgiag their 
own ambition, or infirmities* My first letter is from an in^ 
genious author, who is a great friend to his country^ be* 
cause he can get neither victuals nor clothes any other 
way:~ 

*'To Nestor Ironside, Esq, 
" SIR, 

** Of all the precautions, with which you have instructed 
the world, I like that best, which is upon natural and fan- 
tastical pleasure, because it falls in very much with my own 
way of thinking. As you receive real delight from what 
creates only imaginary satisfactions in others ; so do I raise 
to myself all the conveniences of life by amusing the fancy 
of the world. I am, in a word, a member of that nume- 
rous tribe, who write for their daily bread. 1 flourish in a 
dearth of foreign news ; and though I do not pretend to 
the spleen, I am never so well as in the. time of a westerly 
wind. When it blows from that auspicious point, I raise 
to myself contributions from the British isle, by afi'righting 
my superstitious countrymen with printed relations of mur- 
ders, spirits, prodigies, or monsters. According as my ne- 
cessities suggest to me, I hereby provide for my being. 
The last summer I paid a large debt for brandy and to^ 
bacco, by a wonderful description of a fiery dragon, and 
lived for ten days together upon a whale and a mermaid. 
When winter draws near, I generally conjure up my spirits, 
and have my apparitions ready against long dark evenings. 
From November last, till January, I lived solely upon mur- 
ders ; and have, since that time, had a comfortable subsis- 
tence from a plague and a famine. I made the Pope pay 
for my beef and mutton last Lent, out of pure spite to the 
Romish religion; and at present my good friend the king 
of Sweden finds me in clean linen, and the Mufti gets me 
credit at the tavern. 

The astonishing accounts that I record, I usually enliven 
with wooden cuts, and the like paltry embellishments. 
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They administer to the curiosity of my fellow-8iubjects,«Ad 
not only'adrance refigion and Tirtue,birt take i^estless spirits 
off from meddling^ irith'the puUic afiTafrs. I therelbre 
cannot think myself a useless burden upon earthr ^afid tliat 
I may still do the more good in tny generation, 1 «hall^e 
Ihe World, in a short time,* a history of* my: life^ stiMiiies, 
maJdms; and adhievementa, provided )«fiy bookseller ^itd*^ 
vance^ ^ ttmnd sum for my <!Opy. 

"I am; Sir, yours." 

The second is from an old friend of mine in the coiintr/, 
who fancies that he is perpetually doing good, because he 
cannot Uve without drinking : — 
"OLD IRON, 

*' We take thy papers in at the Bowling-Green, where 
the country gentlemen meet every Tuesday, and we look 
upon thee as a comical dog. Sir Harry was hugely pleased 
at thy fancy of growing rich at other folks' cost; and for 
my own part, I like my own way of life the better, since t 
find I do my neighbours as much good as myself. I now 
smoke my pipe with the greater pleasure, because my wife 
^ays, she likes it well enough at second hand ; and drink 
stale beer the more hardily, because, unless I will, nobody 
else does. I design to stand for our borough the next 
election, on purpose to make the squire on the other side 
.tap lustily for the good of our town ; and have some thoughts 
.of trying to get knighted, because our neighbours take a 
pride in saying, they have been with Sir such a one. 

'< I have a pack of pure slow hounds against thou cornet 
into the country, and Nanny my fat doe shall bleed whep 
we have thee at Hawthorn-hall. Pr'y-thee do not keep 
staring at gilt coaches, and stealing necklaces and trinkets 
from people with thy looks. Take my word for it, a gallon 
of my October will do thee more good than all thou canst 
get by fine sighta at London, which I will engage tho)i 
may*st put in the shine* of thine eye. 

** I am, old Iron, thine to command, 

" Nic. Hawthorn." 

The third is from a lady who is going to ruhi her family 
by coaches and liveries, purely out of compassion to us poor 
people that cannot go to the price of them :-^ 

• i.e. Andnever^e^ the worse for it A. ^ 
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"SIR, 

" Sir, I am a lady of birth and fortune, but never knew, 
until last Thursday, that the splendour of my equipage 
was so beneficial to my country. . I will not deny that I 
have dressed for some years out of the pride of my heart ; 
but am very glad that you have so far settled my con- 
science in that particular, that I can now look upon my 
vanities as so many virtues. Since I am satisfied that 
my person and garb give pleasure to my fellow^reatures, 
I fi^all not "think the three hours' business I usually attend 
at my toilette, below the dignity of a rational soul. I am 
content to suffer great torment from my stays, that my 
shape may appear graceful to the eyes of others ; and 
often mortify myself with fasting, rather than, my fatness 
should give distaste to any maa in. England.^ 

^' I am making up a rieh brocade for the benefit of 
mankind, and design, in a little time, to treat the town 
SFiib a tl»Hisand pounds worth of jewels. I have ordered 
v^chariot to be new painted for your use, and the world's ; 
'afijd have prevailed upon my husband to present you with 
i^/pair of fine Flanders mares, by driving them every 
evening round the ring. Gay pendants for my ears, a 
eostly cross for my neck, a diamond of the best water for 
j^y^ finger, shall be purchased at any rate to enrich you; 
a^ I am reserved to be a patriot in every limb. My 
husband will not scruple to obHge me in these trifles, sinioe 
I have persuaded him., from your scheme, that pin-money 
is only so much set apart fpr charitable uses. You see, 
^Sirv bow; expensive you are to pfie, apd I hope you will 
QSt^^ip.ne accordingly ; especially when I assure you that 
^l.m^f ^ far as you can see me, 

" Entirely yours, 
i " Cleora*- 
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N" 69. TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1713. 

Sic honor et aomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. Hob. Ars Poet. ver. 400. 

So ancient ia the pedigree of verse. 

And so divine a poet's function. — Roscommon. 

THE tragedy of Cato has increacfed the number of my 
correspondents, but none of them can take it ill» 
that I give the preference to the letters which come from a 
learned body, and which on this occasion may not impro- 
perly be termed the Plausus Academici. The first is from 
my Lady Lizard's youngest son, who (as I mentioned in a 
former precaution) is fellow of All-souls, and applies him^ 
•elf to the study of divinity : — 
"SIR, 
" I return you thanks for your present of Cato : I have 
read it over several times with the greatest attention and 
pleasure imaginable. You desire to know ray thoughts of 
It, and at the same time compliment me upon my know- 
ledge of the ancient poets* Perhaps you may not allow 
me to be a good judge of them, when I tell you, that the 
tragedy of Cato exceeds, in my opinion, any of the dra- 
matic pieces of the ancients. But these are books I have 
some time since laid by ; being, as you know, engaged in 
the reading of divinity, and conversant chiefly in the 
poetry of the truly inspired writers. I scarce thought any 
modern tragedy could hhve mixed suitably with such 
-serious studies, and little imagined to have found such ex- 
quisite poetry, much less such exalted sentiments of virtue, 
in the dramatic performances of a contemporary. 

" How elegant, just, and virtuous, is that reflection of 
Fortius! 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors ; 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewilder'd in the fruitless search ; 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

" Cato's soliloquy at the beginning of the fifth act is 
inimitable, as indeed is almost every thing in the whole 
play : but what I woUld ojjserve, by particularly pointing 
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men is were never before pjut in^o^ the- io9^uth pf a Britisji 
MQkiJtt wi I congratulate my ^uij^cyiPQn 90 tUe virtue 
A%y iMtve ahewn in %ivmg' them (a» yau ^etl m,Q) sych Ipad 
and vepeated applauses. Tbey have now, cleared them- 
advQf of the imputations which a late writer had thrown 
ttfiQA them in bis 502d speculation. Give me leave to 
;.tianscribe his words : 

" * In the first scene of Terence's play, the Self'Tor- 
mentor^ when one of the old men accuses the other of im- 
pertinence for interposing in his affairs, he answers, '' I 
aip a man, and cannot help feeling any sorrow that can 
' arrive at man." It is said Uiis sentence was received with 
' universal applause. There cannot be a greater argument 
' of the general good understanding of a people, than a 
' sudden consent to give their approbation of a sentiment 
*^ which has no emotion in it. 

** < If it were spoken with never so great skill in the 
actor, the manner of uttering that sentence could have 
nothing in it which could alrike any but people of the 
greatest humanity, nay people elegant and skilful in ob- 
servations upon it* It is possible he might have laid his 
hand on his breast, and with a winning insinuation in his 
' eount/eoance, expressed to his neighbour, that he was a 
'man who made his case his own; yet I will engage a 
player in Covent-garden might hit such an attitude a 
thousand times before he would have been regarded.' 
These observations in favour of the Roman people, may 
mow be very justly applied to our own nation : — 

Here will 1 bold. If there^s a power above us, 
(And 4bat the|re is, aU nature cries aloud 
Tbfougb all ber works) He must deHgbt in Tirtue j 
And that wbich be deligbts in must be bappy. 

** This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous a sen- 
timeiit as that which he quotes out of Terence ; and the 
getteral applause with which (you sav) it was received, 
must certainly make this writer (notwithstanding his great 
^tfsnraiice in pronouncing upon our ill taste) alter bis 
opinion of his countrymen* . 

**Our poetry, I believe, ani not our loorals, has besn 
generally worse than that of the Romans ; for it is plain, 
¥^hen we can equid the best dramatic performance of that 

x3 
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polite a^e, a British audience may vie with the Roman 
theatre m the yirtue of their applauses. 

*' However different in other things our opinions may 
be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man who is an 
honour to our country. How are our hearts warmed by 
this excellent tragedy with the love of liberty, and our 
constitution! How irresistible is virtue in the character 
of Cato ! Who would not say with the Numidian prince 
to Marcia, 

I'll gare for ever on thy godlike father. 
Transplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I shine' like him. 

Home herself received not so great advantages from her 
patriot, as Britain will from this admirable representation 
of him. Our British Cato improves our language, as well as 
our morals, nor will it be in the power of tyrants to rob us 
of him (or to use the last line of an epigram to the author). 
In vain your Cato stabs, he cannot die. - - 

^* I am, Sir, your most obliged humble servant, 

** William Lizarb* • 

*' Oxon. All-souls Col. May 6." 

"MR. IRONSIDE, . Oxon. Christ-church, May 7. 

" You are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow, more 
cautious than a late brother- writer of yours, who at the 
rehearsal of a new play, would, at the haaard of his judg- 
ment, endeavour to prepossess the town in its favour; 
whereas you very prudently waited until the tragedy of 
Cato had gained a universal and irresistible applause^ and 
then with great boldness venture to pronounce your 
opinion of it to be the same with that of all mankind. I 
will leave you to consider whether such a conduct be- 
comes a Guardian, who ought to point out to us proper 
entertainments, and instruct us when to bestow our ap- 
plause. However, in so plain a case we did not wait for 
your directions ; and I must tell you, that none here were 
earlier or louder in their praises of Cato, than we at Christ- 
church. This may, I hope, convince you, that we do not 
deserve the character (which envious dull fellows give us) 
of allowing nobody to have wit or parts but those of our 
own body, especially when I let you know that we. aye 
Jaiany of us, ' <« Your affectionate humble aervants*".. 
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** To Nestor Ironside, Esq* 
*' MR. IRONSIDE, Oxon. Wad. CoU. May 7. 

*' Were the seat of the muses silent while London is sH^ 
loud in their applause of Cato, the University's title to 
that name might very well be suspected; — injustice there'^ 
fore to your Alma Mater, let the world know our opinion 
of that tragedy here. 

** The author's other works had raised our expectation 
of it to a very great height, yet it exceeds whatever we 
<;ould promise ourselves from so great a genius. 

** Ceesar will no longer be a hero in our declamations; 
This tragedy has at once stripped him of all the flattery 
and false colours, which historians and the classic authors 
had thrown upon him, and we shall for the future treat 
him as a murderer of the best patriot of his age, and a 
destroyer of the liberties of his country. Cato, as repre- 
sented in these scenes, will cast a blacker shade on the 
memory of that usurper, than the picture of him did upon 
his triumph. Had this finished dramatic piece appeared 
some hundred years ago, Csesar would have lost so many 
centuries of fame, and monarchs had disdained to let 
themselves be called by his name. However it will be an 
honour to the times we live in, to have had such a work 
produced in them, and a pretty speculation for posterity 
to observe, that the tragedy of Cato was acted with general 
applause in 1713. " I am. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, &c. 

" A. B. 

" P. S. The French translation of Cato now in the press, 
will, I hope, be in vsum Delpkini" 



N» 60. WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1713. 

Nihil legebat quod non excerperet. — Plin. Epist. 
He pick'd sometliiDg out of every thing h« read. 

"To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 

'* TIHERE is nothing in which men deceive themselves 

A more ridiculously, than in the point of reading, and 

which, as it is commonly practised under the nation of 
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improvement, hat less advantage. The generality of 
readers who sire pleased with wandering over a number 
of bodes* almost at the same instant^ or, if coafined to one, 
who pursue the author with much hurry and impatience 
to his last pag«y must without doubt be allowed to be 
DouMe digesters. This unsettled way of reading natu- 
rally seduces us into as undetermined a manner of thinking, . 
which unprofital)ly fatigues the imagination, when a coiir 
liBUed chain of thought would probably produce ines* 
timable conclusions. All authors are eligible either for 
their matter, or style ; if for the first, the elucidation and 
disposition of it into proper lights ought to employ a ju- 
dicious reader; if for the last, he ought to observe hoiT 
•ome common words are started into a new signification, 
how such epithets are beautifully reconciled to things 
lihat seemed incompatible, and must often remember tte 
Jvhole structure of a period, because by the least traoi- 
{>osition, that assemblage of words which is called a style, 
becomes utterly annihilated. The swift dispatch of comr 
mon readers not only eludes their memory, but betrays 
iheir apprehension, when the turn of thought and exinreii- 
•ion would insensibly grow natural to them, would (bey 
but give themselves time to receive the impression. Sup- 
pose we fix one of these readers in an easy chair, ^nd 
<^erve him passing through a book with a grave rumt- 
Hating face, how ridiculously must he look, if we desire 
him to give an account of an author he has just read over! 
and how unheeded must the general character of it be, 
when giren by one of these serene unobservers ! The 
common defence of these people, is, that they have no 
design in reading but for pleasure, which I think should 
rather arise from the reflection and remembrance of what 
one has read, than from the transient satisfaction of what 
one does, and we should be pleased proportionably as ^e 
are profited. It Is prodlgtmts arrogance in any one to 
imagine, that by one hasty course through a book he can 
fully enter into the soul and secrets of a writer, whose life 
perl^aps has been busied in the birth of such production. 
Books that do not immediately conceim some profession 
or science, are generally run over as mere enq^ enter- 
riainments, father than as matter of improven:ieat ; though, 
fin my opinion, a refined ^peculation tupon moifaliftj^, or 
ifaistory, reguirei as much time ai^d oupacity tp collect a^d 
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digest, as the most a bstruse treatise of any profession ; 
and I think, besides, there can be no book well written, 
but what must necessarily improve the understanding of 
the reader, even in the very profession to which he applies 
himself. For to reason with strength, and express him- 
self with propriety, must equally concern the divine, the 
physician, and the lawyer. My own course of looking 
into books has occasioned these reflections, and the fol- 
lowing account may suggest more. 

*• Having been bred up under a relation that had a 
pretty larg» study of books, it became my province once 
a week to dust them: In the performance of this my duty, 
as f was obliged to take down every particular book, I 
thought there was no way to deceive the toil of my journey 
through the different abodes and habitations of these au- 
thors but by reading something in every one of them ; and 
in this manner to make my passage easy from the comely 
folio in the upper shelf or region, even through the crowd 
of duodecimos in the lower. By frequent exercise I be- 
came so great a proficient in this transitory application to 
books, that I could hold open half a dozen small authors 
in my hand, grasping them with as secure a dexterity as a 
drawer doth his glasses, and feasting my curious eye with 
all of them at the same instant. Through these me- 
thods the natural irresolution of my youth was much 
strengthened, and having no leisure, if I had had incli- 
nation, to make pertinent observations in writing, 1 was 
thus confirmed a very early wanderer. When I was sent 
to Oxford, my chiefest expense ran upon books, and my 
only consideration in such expense upon numbers, so that 
you may be sure I had what they call a choice collection, 
sometimes buying by the pound, sometimes by the dozen, 
at other times by the hundred. For the more pleasant 
use of a multitude of books, I had, by frequent conferences 
with an ingenious joiner, contrived a machine of an orbi- 
cular structure, that had its particular receptions for a 
dbzen authors, and which, with the least touch of the fin- 
ger, would whirl round, and present the reader at once 
with a delicious view of its full furniture. Thrice a day 
did I change, not only the books, but the languages ; and 
had used my eye to such a quick succession of objects, 
that in the most precipitate twirl I could catch a sentence 
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out of daeh auUiOr> a» it passed fleeting by mt. Tbotiny 
hours, days, and years, flew unprofltably away^ bat yel 
'were agreeably lengthened by being distingqii^ed inritb 
this endearing variety ; and I cannot but think myself very 
fortunate in my contrivance of this engine, with its several 
D^w editions and amendments, which have contributed so 
much to the delight of all studious vagabonds. When I 
.had been resident the usual time at Oxford that gains one 
admission into the public library, I was the happiest crea- 
ture on earth, promising to myself most delightful travels 
through this new world of literature. Sometimes yo« 
might see me mounted upon a ladder, in search of some 
Arabian manuscripts, which had slept in a certain corner 
undisturbed for many years. Once I had the misfortune 
to fall from this eminence, and catching at the chains of 
the books, was seen hanging in a very merry posture, with 
two or three large folios rattling about my neck, till the 
humanity of Mr. Crab* the librarian disentangled us, 

" As I always held it necessary to read in public places^ 
by way of ostentation, but could not possibly travel with 
a library in my pockets, I took the following method to 
gratify this errantry of mine. I contrived a little pockefc- 
book, each leaf of which was a diflerent author, so thait 
my wandering was indulged and concealed within the 
same enclosure. 

" This extravagant humour, which should seem to pn>- 
Dounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary eflect; and my 
hand and eye being thus confined to a single book, in a 
little time reconciled me to the perusal of a single author. 
However, I chose such a one as had as little connexion as 
possible, turning to the Proverbs of Solomon, where the 
best instructions are thrown together in the most beautiful 
range imaginable, and where I found all that variety which 
I had before sought in so many diflerent authors, and 
which was so necessary to beguile my attention. By 
these proper degrees, 1 have made so glorious a refos- 
Illation in my studies, that I can keep company with TuHy 
in his most extended periods, and work through the con- 
tinued narrations of the most prolix historian. I now read 
nothing without making e^act collections, and shall shortly 

* Though Okford is mentioned in the text, this seems to be an oUiqne 
^^tinoke atDr. Bentley. 
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gi?e the world an instance of tbtc in the publication of the 
Allowing discourses. The first is a learned controversy 
about the existence of griffins, in which I hope to convince 
the> world, that notwithatanding such a mixed creature has 
been allowed by \£!^nv Solt^us, Mela, and Herodotus, 
that they have been perfectly mistaken in that matter^.and 
shall support myself by the authority of Albertus, Pliny^ 
Aldrovandus, and Matthias Michovius, which two last have 
clearly argued that animal out of the creation* 

^' The second is a treatise of sternutation or soeesing^ 
with the original custom of. saluting or blessing upon that 
motion y as also with a problem from Aristotle, shewing 
why sneezing from noon to. night was innocent enou^, 
from night to noon extremely unfortunate. 

^* The third and most curious is my discourse upon the 
nature of the lake Asphaltites, or the lake of Sodom, being 
a very careful .inquiry whether brickbats and iron will 
swim in that lake, and feathers sink ; as Pliny and Manr 
deville have averred. 

'< The discussing these difficulties without perplexity or 
prejudice, the labour in collecting, and collating matters 
of this nature, will, I hope^in a grbiit measure atone for 
the idle hours I have trifled away in matters of less im- 
portance. "I am. Sir, 

** Your humble servant," 



N^Bl. THURSDAY; MAY 21, 1713. 



-PrimlU]iie e caede fieianim 



Incaluisse p«tem maculatum Baoguine ferrum. 

Ovid, Met. XV. 106. 

Th' essay of bk)ody feaat9 on biutes lH>gan, 

And after fbrg'd the swotd to murder man. — Dry den. 

I CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine that man<- 
kind are no less in proportion accountable for the ill 
use of their dominion over creatures of the lower rank of 
beings, than for the exercise of tyranny over their own 
frpecies. The more entirely the inferior creation is sub*- 
mitted to our power, the more answerable we should seem 
for our mismanageinent of it ; and the rather, as the very 
condition of natuce renders these, creatures incapable, of 
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receiving any recompense in another life for their ill-treat<^ 
inent in this. 

It is observable of those noxious animals, which have 
qualities most powerful to injure us, that they naturally 
avoid mankind, and never hurt us unless provoked or ne^ 
cessitated by hunger. Man, on the other hand, seeks out 
and pursues even the most inoffensive animals, on purpose 
to persecute and destroy them. 

Montaigne thinks it some reflection upon human nature 
itself, that few people take delight in seeing beasts earess ' 
or plav together, but almost every one is pleased to see 
them lacerate and worry one another. I am sorry thia 
temper is become almost a distinguishing character of our 
own nation, from the observation which is made by fo- 
reigners of our beloved pastimes, bear-baiting, cock-fight- 
ing, and the like. We should find it hard to vindicate 
the destroying of any thing that has life, merely out of 
wantonness ; yet in this principle our children are bred 
up, and one of the first pleasures we allow them is the 
licence of inflicting pain upon poor animals; almost as 
soon as we are sensible what life is ourselves, we make it 
our sport to take it Wom other creatures. I cannot but 
believe a very good use might be made of the fancy which 
children have for birds and insects. Mr. Locke takes no- 
tice of a mother who permitted them to her children, but 
rewarded or punished them as they treated them well or 
ill. This was no other than entering them betimes into 
a daily exercise of humanity, and improving their very di- 
version to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, some advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to destroy 
some sorts of birds, as swallows or martins; this opinion 
might possibly arise from the confidence these birds seem 
to put in us by building under our roofs, so that it is a kind 
of violation of the laws of hospitality, to murder them. As 
for robin-red breasts in particular, it is not improbable 
they owe their security to the old ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. However it be, I do not know, I say, why 
this prejudice, well improved and carried as far as it would 
go, might not be made to conduce to the preservation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now exposed to all 
the wantonness of an ignorant barbarity. 
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Tber€ are other animals that have the misfortune, for 
no manner of reason, to be treated as common enemies 
wherever found. The conceit that a cat has nine lives, 
has cost at least nine lives in ten of the whole race of 
them. Scarce a boy in the streets but has in this point 
outdone Hercules himself, who was famous for killing a 
monster that had but three lives. Whether the unac- 
countable animosity against this useful domestic may be 
any cause of the general persecution of owls (who are a 
sort -of feathered cats), or whether it be only an unrea^ 
sonable pique the moderns have taken to a serious coun- 
tenance> I shall not determine. Though I am inclined 16 
believe the former ; since I observe the sole reason al* 
leged for the destruction of frogs, is because they are like 
toads. Yet, amidst all the misfortunes of these unfriendly 
creatures, it is some happiness that we have not yet tak«ii 
a fancy to eat them : for should our countrymen refine 
4ipon the French never so little, it is not to be conceived 
to what unheard-of torments owls^ cats, and frog«, may 
be yet reserved. 

When we grow up to men, we have another suc<^ession 
of sanguinary sports ; in particular, hunting. I d^re not 
attack a diversion which has such authority and custom 
to support it ; but must have leave to be of opinion, that 
the agitation of that exercise, with the example and num- 
ber of the chasers, not a little contribute to resist those 
checks, which compassion would naturally suggest in be- 
half of the animal pursued. Nor shall I say, with Mon- 
sieur Fleury, that this sport is a remain of the Gothic bar- 
barity. But I must animadvert upon a certain custom 
yet in use with us, and barbarous enough to be derived 
from the Goths, or even the Scythians : I mean that sa- 
vage compliment our huntsmen pass upon ladies of qua- 
lity, who are present at the death of a stag when they put 
the knife in their hands to cut the throat of a helpless^ 
trembling, and weeping creature. 



— Questuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti similis. 

-That lies beneath the knife. 



Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 
But if our sports are destructive, our gluttony is more 
,00, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobsters roasted 
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•live, pig»'wlitpped to death, fowU sewed Up, are testimo- 
aiea of our outrageotts luxury. Those who (as Seneca eX" 
presses it) divide tfaetr lives betwixt an anxious coaacienoe 
tad a nauseated stomach, have a just reward of 4beir 
gluttony in the diseases it brin^ with it ; for human sa- 
vages, like other wild beasts, find snares and poisciB in the 
provisions of life, and are allured by their appetite to their 
destruction* I kuow noUiing more shocking or horrid 
than the prospect of one of their kitchens covered with 
Uood, and fiUed with the cries of creatures expiring 19 
tortures. It gives ose an image of a giant*s den in aro^ 
mance, bestrewed mih the scattered &ads and mangled 
limbs of those who were slaui by his cruel^. 

The excellent PliAarch (who has more strokes of goodr 
mature in his writings dban I remember in any author) cit^ 
a saying of Cato to ^is effect, << That it is no easy task to 
preach to the belly, whic^ has no ears. Yet if," says he, 
'^ we are ashamed to be so out of fashion asnotto offieod, 
}et us at least offend with some discretion and measure^ 
If we kill an animal for our provision, let us do it with the 
meltings of cotapassion^ and without tormenting it. Let 
lis consider, that it is in its own nature crueUy to put a 
Jiving creature to death ; -we at least destroy a soul th«it has 
sense and peroeptioa." — In the life of Oate the Censor, he 
49tkes occasion from the severe dispo^tion of that man to 
4iscoui»ie in this manner : '' It ought to be esieemed a 
J^ppiness to manldnd^ that our humanity has a wider 
4»phere to exert itself in than bare ju^ice. It is no mone 
than the obligation of our^ery birth to practise equity to 
<our own kti^ ; but humanity may be extended through 
/the whole order of cieatnres, even to the m^meat. Smeh 
-ai^ons of charity aie nke overfiowiags of a mild gi»o<t- 
4iature on aU below us. It >is oectslinly the fiart of a well- 
jnatured man to take care of .his horses und dogs, not oitlfr 
,in expectation of di)etr labour while they are fos^ and 
whelps, but even when |iieir<M age has, made .tbf^ inod- 
pable of service." 

History tells us of a wise and polite nation that rejected 
a person of the first quality, who stood for a judiciary 
office, only because he bad been observed in his youth to 
talks pleasure in tearing and murdering of birds. And of 
.another that ^c{>eUed a wan out <»f the tenate,.fpr dashiii(g 
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a bird against the ground which Had taken shelter in his 
bosom. Every one knows how remarkable the Turks are 
for their humanity in this kind. I remember an Arabian 
author,* who has written a treatise to shew, how far a 
man supposed to have subsisted in a desert island, with- 
out any instruction, or so much as the sight of any other 
man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the know- 
ledge of philosophy and virtue. One of the first things 
he makes him observe is, that universal benevolence of 
Aature in the protection and preservation of its creatures. 
In imitation of which the first act of virtue he thinks his 
self-taught philosopher would of course fall into is, to re- 
lieve and assist all the animals about him in their wants 
and distresses. 

Ovid has some very tender and pathedc lines applicable 
to this occasion: 

Qaid memittis, oves placidum pecus; inque tegendos 

Natum honlines, pleno qu» fertifl in ubere nectax ? 

Mollia quae nobis vestras velamina lanas 

Fraebetis ; vit&que magis quam morte iuvatis* 

Quid meruere boves, animal sine frauae dolisque, 
■ Innocuiun, simplex, natum tolerare labores ? * 

Immemor est demum, nee fiugum munere dignus. 

Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 

Kuricolam mactare suimi Met. it. 116. 

Quam mal^ consueyit, quam se parat ille cruori 

Impius humane, vituli qui guttura cultro 

Rumpit, et immotas pnebet mugitibus aures ! 

Aut qui vagitus similes puerilibus hoodam 

£d^ntem jugulare potest ! lb. ver. 463. 

The sheep was sacrific'd on no pretence. 

But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, bom to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her murderer^ 

And daily to giTe down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies. 

And is of least advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve ; 

A downright umple drudge, and bom to serve ; 

O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 

The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 

When thou destroy^st thy laboring steer, who till'd. 

And plough'd with pains, thy else ungrateful field ! 

From his yet reeking nedi to draw the yoke. 

That neck, with which the surly clods he broke» 

♦ Telliamed. 
y2 
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And to tht hatchet.yield the hiisbandiiiaii^ 
Who fioisL'd autumn, and the spring began f 

What more advance can mortals make in am 
t So near perfection , who with blood begin ? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : 
Deaf to the harmless kid, that, ere he dies. 
All methods to secure thy mercy tries. 
And imitates in vain the children's cries. — Drtden. 

Perhaps that voice or cry so nearly resembling the hu- 
man, with which Providence has endued so many different 
animals, might purposely be given them to move our pity, 
^and prevent those cruelties we are too apt to inflict on oimt 
fellow-creatures. 

There is a passage in the book of Jonas, when God de- 
clares his unwillingness to destroy Nineveh, where me- 
think^ that^compassion of the Creator, which extends ta 
the meanest rank of his creatures, is expressed with won- 
derful tenderness. " Should I not spare Nineveh that 

great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons — —and also much cattle ?" And we have in 
Deuteronomy a precept of great good-nature of this sort,, 
with a blessing in form annexed to it, in those words : 
" If thou sbalt find a bird's nest in the way, thou shalt 
not take the dam with the young ; but thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go ; that it may be well with thee, and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days." 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gratitude 
owing to those animals that serve us. As for such as are 
mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy them ; and 
for tUose that are neither of advantage or prejudice to us^ 
the common enjoyment of life is what I cannot think we 
ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter with regard to each of these consi- 
derations, is set in a very agreeable light in one of the 
Persian fables of Pilpay, with which I shall end this paper. 

A traveller passing through a thicket, and seeing a few 
sparks of a fire, which some passengers had kindled as 
they went that way before, made up to it. On a sudden 
the sparks caught hold of a bush in the midst of which lay 
an adder, and set it in flames. The adder entreated the 
Vaveller's assistance, who. tying a bag to the end of his 
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•taflP, read^ it, and drew him out: lie then bid him g(^ 
where he pleased, but never more be hurtful to men, since 
lie oired his life to a man's compassion. The adder, how<^ 
ever, prepared to sting him, and when he expostulated 
how unjust it was to retaliate good with evil, ** I shoald 
do no more," said the adder, ** than what you men priKs- 
tise every day, whose custom it is to requite benefits with 
ingratitude. If yon cannot deny this truth, let ns refer it 
to the£rst we meet." The man consented, and seeing a 
tree, put the question to it, in what manner a good turi^ 
liias to be reemnpenaed? ^* If you mean according to the 
JHwge of «e»," replied the tree, "by its conti^ry: I hav« 
iieen ^standing here these hundred years to protect them 
from the scorching sun, and in requital tli^y have cut 
down my brandies, and are g<^ng to saw my body mto 
fftanks." Upon this, die adder insulting the man, he ap-- 
^aled to a seeond evMence, which was granted, 4tnd im- 
inediately (iiey met a cow. The same d^nand was nade, 
mod mach the same answer given, that among ineB k was 
jccrta'ttdy so. "I know it," said the «)w, **tby wofui ex^e^^ 
rience ; for I hav« served a man this long time with milk» 
inttter, and cheese, and bnought him besides a calf every 
year; hat now I am old, he turns me into this pasture 
(with design to sell me to a butcher, who wild shortly make 
4U) end of me/' The traveller upon this stood confounded, 
•but desired, of courtesy, one trial more to be finally judged 
•by the next beast they should meet. This happened to 
•be the fox, who, upon hoaring the story in all its circum- 
'Stances, could not be persuaded it was possible for the 
Adder to enter into so narrow a bag. The adder, to con* 
'vince him, went in again ; when 'the fox told the -man he 
<had now his enemy in his power, and with that he fastened 
ithe bag, and crushed him to pieces. 

' TS^e2. FRIDAY, MAT 22, 1713. 

O fortunatofl nimium, sua si bona ndrint! 

Vino. Georg. H. ver.'458. 
'Too h&ppy, if they knew their happy state. 

UPON the late election of king's scholars, my cu- 
riosity drew me to Westminster-school. The sight 
"sf a pkoe where I had not been for many years, revised 

Y 3 
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in ray thoughts the tender imaged of my childhood, which 
by a great length of time had contracted a softness^ that 
rendered them inexpressibly agreeable* As it is usual with 
tne to draw a secret unenvied pleasure from a thousand 
incidents overlooked hy other men^ I threw myself into a 
short transport, forgetting my age, and fancying myself a 
flchool-boy^ 

This imagination was strongly favoured by the presence 
of so many young boys, in whose looks were legible the 
sprightly passions of that age which' raised in me a sort of 
sympathy. Warm blood thrilled through every vein ; the 
faded memory of those enjoyments that once gave me 
pleasure put on more lively colours, and a thousand gay 
amusements filled my mind. 

It was not without regret, that I was forsaken by this 
waking dream. The cheapness of puerile delights, the 
•guiltless joy they leave upon the miftd, the blooming hopes 
,Uiat Hft up the soul in the ascent of life, the pleasure th»t 
attends the gradual opening of the imagination, and the 
dawn of reason, made me think most men found that stage 
the most agreeable part of their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the Jnnocent diversions 
which exalted the spirits, and produced health of body^ 
indolence of mind, and refreshing slumbers, are too often 
exchanged for criminal delights, which fill the soul with 
anguish, and the body with disease. The grateful em- 
ployment of admiring and raising themselves to an imitar 
tion of the polite style, beautiful imager, and noble senti- 
ments of ancient authors, is abandoned for law-latin, the 
lucubrations of our paltry newsmongers, and that swarm 
of vile pamphlets, which corrupt our taste, and infest the 
public* The ideas of virtue which the characters of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, insensibly wear out, and 
they come to be influenced by the nearer examples of a 
degenerate age. 

In the morning of life, when the soul first mak«s her 
entrance into the world, all things look fresh and gay ; 
their novelty surprises, and every little glitter or gaudy 
colour transports the stranger. But by degrees the sense 
-grows callous, and we lose that exquisite relish of triftes^ 
by the time our minds should be supposed ripe for rational 
^entertainments. I cannot make this reflection without b^ 
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jng touched with a commiseration of that species called 
^eaux, the happiness of those men necessarily terminating' 
-with their childhood ; who, from a want of knowing othci 
pursuits, continue a fondness for the delights of that age 
.after the relish of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepared variety 

.of pleasures for the various stages of life. It behoves us 
not to be wanting to ourselves, in forwarding the inten- 
tion of nature, by the culture of our minds, and in a due 
preparation of each faculty for the enjoyment of those ob- 
jects it is capable of being affected with. 

As our parts open and display by* gentle degrees, we 

.rise from the gratifications of sense, to relish those of the 
mind. In the scale of pleasure, the lowest are sensual 
delights, which are succeeded by the more enlarged views 

,and gay portraitures of a lively imagination ; and these 
give way to the sublimer pleasures of reason, which dis- 

, cover the causes and designs, the frame, connexion, and 
symmetry of things, and fill the mind with the contempla- 

,tion of intellectual beauty, order^ and truth* 

Hence I regard our public schools and universities, not 

. only as nurseries of men for the service of the church and 

* atate> but also as places designed to teach mankind Ihe 
most refined luxury, to raise the mind to its due perfec- 
tion, and give it a taste for those entertainments which 

■ afford the highest transport, without the grossness or re- 
morse that attend vulgar enjoyments. 

In those blessed retreats men enjoy the sweets of soli- 
tude, and yet converse with the greatest genii that havjB 
appeared in every age, wander through the delightful 

, mazes of every art and science, and as they gradually en- 
large their sphere of knowledge, at once rejoice in their 

. present possessions, and are animated by the boundless 
prospect of future discoveries. There a generous emula- 

.tion, a noble thirst of fame, a love of truth and honour- 

* able regards, reign in minds as yet untainted from the 
world. There, the stock of learning transmitted down 
from the ancients, is preserved, and receives a daily iur 

.crease: and it is thence propagated by men, who, having 
.finished their studies, go into the world, and spread that 
.general knowledge and good taste throughout the lanc^ 
which is so distant from the barbarism of its ancient inhar 
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bitantSy or tlie fierce genius of its hnradefs. And as it is 
evident that our literature is owing to the schools and 
universities, so it cannot be denied (hat these are owing 
to our reh'gion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogetJier, upon religious cort- 
stderations that princes, as well as private persons have 
erected colleges, and assigned liberal endowments to stu^ 
dents and professors. Upon the same account they meet 
with encouragement ana protection from all Christian 
states as being esteemed a necessary means*^ to have the 
sacred oracles andiprimitive traditions of Christianity pre- 
served and understood. And it is well known that after 
a long night of ignorance and superstition, the reibrma^ 
tion of the church and that of learning began together, 
and made proportionable advances, the latter having been 
the effect of the former, which of course engaged men in 
the study of the learned languages and of antiquity. 

Or, if a freethinker is ignorant of these facts, he may be 
convinced from the manifest reason of the thing. Is it 
not plain that oar skill in literature is owing to the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, which that they are still pre- 
served among us, can be ascribed only to a religious re- 
gard ? What else should be the cause why the youth of 
Christendom, above the rest of mankind, are educated in 
the painful study of those dead languages ; and that reli- 
gious societies -should peculiarly be employed in acquiring 
tiiat sort of knowledge, and teacbing it to others ? 

And it is more than probable/ that in case our free- 
thinkers could once achieve their glorious design of sink- 
ing the credit c^the Christian religion, and causing those 
revenues to be withdrawn which their wiser forefathers 
liad appointed to the support and encouragement of its 
teachers, in a little time the Shaster wocAd be as intelli- 
gible as the iSreek Testament ; and we, who want that 
spirit and curiosity which distinguished the ancient Gre- 
cians, would bv degrees relapse into thg,same state of 
Ibarbarism, which overspread the northern nations, before 
they were enlightened by Christianity. 

Some, pei^haps, from the ill-tendency tmd vile taste 
which appear in their writings, raay suspect that the free- 
thinkers are carrying on a malicious design against the 
\Me^ > yhmil tot the nngalar number. 
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belles-kltr^: for my part, I rather conceive ihem as un- 
thinkiiyg wretches of short vi^ws and narrow capacities, 
who are not able to penetrate into the causes or conse- 
q uences of things* 

No 63. SATURDAY, MAY 23,1713. 

Ziu Wa-Tf^, Awk a-ii pvo'ttt hit hi^oq t/fat? *Ap^«t«»'' 

^y. H <paii Kal iXiffo-ev, HoM. II. xvii. 605* 

OKing! O Father! hear my humble j>iayer: 
Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore. 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more : 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day ! — Pope* 

I AM obliged, for many reasons, to insert this first 
letter, though it takes me out of my way, especially 
on a Saturday ; but the ribaldry of some part of that will 
be abundantly made up by the quotation in the second. 

" To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 

'^ SIR, Friday, May 32, 1713. 

** The Examiner of this day consists of reflections upon 
|the letter r writ to you, published in yours of the twelfth 
instant. The sentence upon which he spends most of his 
invectives, is this, * I will give myself no manner of liberty 
to make guesses at him, if I may say *' him ;" for though 
sometimes I have been told by familiar friends, that they 
saw me suph a tirpe talking to the Examiner : others who 
have rallied me upon the sins of my youth, tell me it Is 
credibly reported that I have formerly Uin with the Ex- 
aminer.' 

" Now, Mr^ Ironside, what was there in all this but say- 
ing, * I cannot tell what to do in this case. There has 
been, named for this paper one, for whom I have a value,* 
and another whom I cannot but neglect V I hav^ named 
no man, but if there be any gentleman, who wrongfully 
lies under the imputation of being or assisting the Exa- 
miner, he would do well to do himself justice, under his 
own hand, in the eye of the world. As to the exasperated 
mistress, t the Examiner demands in her behalf, a * repa- 
♦ Dr. SwifU t Mrs. D. Manley. 
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nrtioii for oflTended innocence/ This H pleaftant language, 
when spoken of this person ; he wants to have «ie iinsaj 
what he makes me to have said before. I declare then it 
was a false report, which was spread concerning me and a 
lady, sometimes reputed the author of the Examiner; and 
I can now make her no reparation, but in begging her par- 
don, that I never lay with her. 

''I speak all this only in regard to the Examiner's 
offended innocence, and will make no reply as to what 
relates merely to myself. ' I have said before he is wel- 
come from hence forward, to treat me as he pleases.' But 
the bit of Greek, which I entreat you to put at the front 
of to-morrow's paper, speaks all my sense on this occasion. 
It is a speech put in the mouth of Ajax, who is engaged 
in the dark : he cries out to Jupiter, * Give me but day- 
light, let me but see my foe, and let him' destroy me if 
he can/ 

'< But when he repeats his story of the ^ general for life/ 
I cannot hear him with so much patience. He may in- 
sinuate what he pleases to the ministry of me ; but I am 
sure I could not, if I would, by detraction, do them more 
injury, than he does by his ill-placed, ignorant, nauseous 
flattery. One of them, whose talent is address and skill 
in the world, he calls Cato ; another, whose praise is con- 
Tersation-wit and a taste of pleasures, is also Cato.* Can 
any thing in nature be more out of character, or more ex- 
pose those, whom he would commend, to the raillery of 
his adversaries, than comparing these to Cato? But gen. 
tiemen of their eminence are to be treated with respect, 
and not to suffer because a sycophant has applauded them 
in a wrong place. 

** As much as he says I am in defiance with those in 
present power, I will lay before them one point that would 
do them more honour than any one circumstance in their 
whole administration ; which is, to shew their resentment 
of the Examiner's nauseous applause of themselves, and 
licentious calumny of their predecessors. ^ Till they do 
themselves that justice, men of sense will believe they are 
pleased with the adulation of a prostitute, who heaps upon 
them injudicious applauses, for which he makes way, by 

• See Examiner, Vol. iii. No. 47, in folio, Harfey and Bolingbroke. 
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random abuse upou Uiose who are in present possesBioo 
of all tbat is laudable. '* I am, Sir^ 

** Your roost humble servant, 

'^RiCHAKD Steele." 

**To Mr. Ironside. 
"SIR, 

<* A mind so well qualified as yours, must receive every 
day lar^e improvements, when exercised upon such truths 
which are the glory of our natures ; such are these which 
lead us to an endless happiness in our life succeeding this* 
{ herewith send you Dr. Laicas's Practical Christianity, for 
your serious perusal. If you have already read it, J de* 
sire you would giv^ it to one of jour friends who has not* 
I think you cannot recommend it better than inserting; by 
way of specimen* these passages which J pointy to you as 
follows. 

*' That I haifie^ in this atate I am now in^ a soul as wel) 
as a body, whose interest -concerns ipe, is a truth n^y seps^ 
sufficiently discovers: for I fe/el joys^md sovrowis, which 
xlo not make their abode in the organs of the body, but 'n$. 
the inmost reces,ses of the mind; pains and pleasurei^ 
which sense is too gross and heavy to partake of, as the 
|]ieace lor trouble of conscience in the reflection upon goo4 
<n: evil actions, the delight or vexation of the mind, in the 
contemplaition o^ or a fruitless inquiry after, excellentand 
important truths. 

*' And since I have such a soul capable of happiness or 

.misery, it naturally follows, that it were sottish and ua^ 

flreasonable to lose this soul for the gain of the whole world. 

jFoT my «ottl is I myself, and if that be miserable, I must 

needs be so. Outward circumstances of fortune .may give 

the world occasion to think me happy, but they can never 

make me so. Shall I call myself happy, if discontent and 

sorrow ^at out the life and spirit of my soul? if lusts and 

passions riot and mutiny in my bosom? if my sins scatter 

an uneasy shame all over me, and my guilt appals and 

frights me? What avails it me, that my rooms are stately, 

rmy tables full, my attendants numerous, and my attire 

. gaudy, if all this while my very being pines and langjiishes 

^^^y?_Xbaae indeed are rich and pleasant things, but I 

nevertheless am a poor miserable man. Therefore I con- 
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dude, that whatever this thing be I call a soul, though it 
were a perishing, dying thing, and would not outlive thei 
body, yet it were my wisdom and interest to prefer its con- 
t nt and satisfaction before all the world, unless I could 
' <.oose to be miserable, and delight. to be unhappy. 

^' This very consideration, supposing the uncertainty of 
another world, would yet strongly engage me to the ser- 
vice of religion ; for all it aims at, is to banish sin out of 
the world, which is the source and original of all the trou- 
bles that disquiet the mind; 1. Sin, in its very essence, 
is nothing else but disordered, distempered passions, af- 
fections foolish and preposterous in their choice, or wild 
and extravagant in their proportion, which our own ex- 
perience sufficiently convinces us to be painful and uneasy. 
2. It engages us in desperate hazards, wearies us with 
daily toils, and often buries us in the ruins we bring upon 
ourselves; and, lastly, it fills our hearts with distrust, and 
fear, and shame; for we shall never be able to persuade 
ourselves ftilly, that there is no difference between good 
and evil; that there is no God, or none that concerns 
himself at the actions of this life ; and if we cannot, we 
can never rid ourselves of the pangs and stings of a trou- 
bled conscience; we shall never be able to establish a 
peace and calm in our bosoms; and so enjoy our pleasure 
with a clear and uninterrupted freedom. But if we could 
persuade ourselves into the utmost height of atheism, yet 
still we shall be under these two strange inconveniences : 
1. That a life of sin will be still irregular and disorderly, 
and therefore troublesome. 2. That we shall have dis- 
mantled our souls of their greatest strength, and disarmed 
them of that faith which can only support them under the' 
afflictions of this present life." 



N'^64. MONDAY, MAY 25, 1713. 

»— Leyium spectacula rerum.-^ViRG. Georg. iv. ver. S* 
Trifles set out to show. 

I AM told by several persons whom T have taken into 
my ward,* that it is to their great damage I have di- 
gressed so much of late from the natural course of my 
♦ Wardship. . . i 
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precautions* They, have addressed and petitioned me 
with appellations and titles, which admonish me to be that 
6ort of patron which they want me to be, as follows:— 

"To Nestor Ironside, Esq. Patron of the Industrious: 
/'The humble'petition of John L6ngbottom, Charles 
Lilly, Bat. Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, capital 
artificers, 
** Most humbly sheweth, 

** That your petitioners behold with great sorrow, your 
hoil^ur einployipg your important moments in remedying 
matters which nothing but time can cure, and which do 
not so immediately, or at least so professedly, appertain 
to your office, as do the concerns of us j^our petiUoners, 
and other handicraft persons, who excel in their different 
and respective dexterities. 

"That as all mechanics are employed in accommo- 
^ting the dwellings, clothing the persons, or preparing the 
diet of mankind, your petitioners ought to be placed first 
in your guardianship, as being useful in a degree superior 
to all other workmen, and as being wholly conversant in 
clearing and adorning the head of man. 

**That the said Longbottom, above all the rest of man- 
kind, is skiiful in taking off that horrid excrescence on the 
chins of all males, and casting, by the touch of his hand, 
a cheerfulness where that excrescence grew; an art 
known only to this your artificer 

" That Charles Lilly prepares snuff and perfumiBS, which 
refresh the brain in those that have too much for their 
quiet, and gladdens it in those who have too little to know 
their want of it. 

<' That Bat. Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant locks growing 
from the upper part of the head, in so artful ^ manner, 
with regard to the visage, that he makes the ringlets, fall- 
ing by the temples, conspire with the brows and lashes of 
the eye, to heighten the expressions of modesty and in- 
timations of eood-will, which are most infallibly communi- 
cated by ocular glances. 

" That J. Norwood forms periwigs with respect to par- 
ticular persons and visages, on the same plan that Bat. 
Pidgeon corrects natural hair ; that he has a strict regard 
to the climate under which his customer was born, before 

VOL. I. Z 
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he pretends to cover his head ; that no part of his wig is 
composed of hair which grew above twenty miles from 
the buyer's place of nativity; that the very neck-lock grew 
in the same ooantry, and aU the hair to the face in the 
very parish where be was born. 

<* That these your cephahc operators humbly entreat 
your more frequent attention to the mechanic arts, and 
that you would place your petitioners at the head of the fa* 
mily of cosmetics^ and your petitioners shall ever pray," &c. 

" To Nestor Ironside, Esq. Guardian of Good Fame : 
**The Memorial of EsAxr Ring wood 
*' Sheweth, 
^' That though nymphs and shepherds, sonnets and com- 
plaints, are no more to be seen or heard in the forests and 
chases of Gres^t Britain, yet are not the huntsmen who 
pow frequent the woods so barbarous as represented in 
the Guardian of the twenty-first instant; that the kni$a is 
not presented to the lady of quality by the huntsman to 
cut the throat of the deer ; but after he is killed, that in- 
strument is given her, as the s^nimal is now become food> 
in token th^t all our labour, jay, aB,d exultation, in the 
pursuit, were excited from the sole hope of making the 
stag an offering to her table ; that your hoAOur has de- 
tracted from the humanity of sportsmen in this represen- 
tation ; that they demand you would retract your error, 
and distinguish Britoijis from Scythians. 

** P. S. Repent, and eat venison." 

" To Nestor Ironside, Avenger of Detraction : 
" The humble Petition of Susanna How-d'yb-call 

" Most humbly sheweth, 
" That your petitioner is mentioned at all visits with 
an account of facts done by her, of speeches she has made, 
and of journeys she has taken, to all which circumstances 
your petitioner is wholly a stranger; that in every family 
in Great Britain, glasses, and cups are broken, and uten- 
sils displaced, and all these faults laid upon Mrs. How- 
A'ye-cafl; that your petitioner has applied to counsel, upon 
these grievances ; that your petitioner is advised; that her 
case is the same with that of John-a-Styles, and that she 
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is abused only by way of form ; your petitioner therefore 
most humbly prays, that io behalf of herself, and all others 
defamed under the term of Mr. and Mrs. How-d ye-call, 
you will grant her and them the following concessions : 
that no reproach shall take place where the person has 
not an opportunity of defending himself; that the phrase 
of a * certain person' means * no certain person :' that the 

* How-d'ye-calls/ * some people,' * a certain set of men,' 

* there are folks now-a-days/ and, ' things are come to 
that pass,' are words that shall concern, * nobody' after the 
pc«aent Monday in Whitsun-week, 1713. 

** That it is baseness to offend any person, except the 
offender exposes himself to that person's examination; 
that no woman is defamed by any roan, without he names 
ber name ; that ' exasperated mistress,' ' fftlse fair,' and the 
like, shall from the said Whitsun-Monday, signify no more 
than Cloe, Corinna, or Mrs. How«d'ye-call; that your pe- 
titioner, being an old maid, may be joined in marriage to 
John-a-Nokes, ot in case of his being resolved upon celi- 
bacy, to Tom Long the carrier, and your petitioner shall 
erer pray,"&a 

" To Nbstor IitoijJ5il>fe, Esq. 
<* The humble Petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grub-street, 

" Sheweth, 

"That in your first paper you have touched upon the 
affinity between all arts which concern the good of society, 
and professed that you should promote a good understand- 
ing between them. 

*' That your petitioner is skilful in the art and mystery 
of writing verses or distichs. 

" That your petitioner does not write for vain-glory, but 
for the use of society. 

" That like the art of painting upon glass,* the more 
durable work of writing upon iron is almost lost. 

" That your petitioner is retained as poet to the Iron- 
mongers' company. 

" Your petitioner therefore humbly desires you would 

♦ The art of painting on glasawas never lost. S«e Walpole's n«c- 
dotM of Painting) £cc. vol. ii. p. t6, et seq* 
z 2 
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protect him ib the lole making of posies for knives, and all 
manner of learning to be wrought on iron, and your pe- 
titioner shall ever pray." 

**To THE Guardian. 
"SIR, 
" Though every body has been talking or writing on the 
subject of Cato,ever since the world was obliged with that 
tragedy, there has not, methinks, been an examioatioQ of 
ity which sufficiently shews the skill of the author merely 
as a poet. There are peculiar graces which ordinary rea<t 
ers ought to be instructed how to admire; among others, 
I am charmed with his artificial expressions in well-ad£4)ted 
similes : there is no part of writing in which it is more 
difficult to succeed, for, on sublime occasions, it requires 
at once the utmost strength of the imagination, and the 
severest correction of the judgment Thus Syphax, when 
he is forming to himself the sudden and unexpected de* 
structioa which is to befal the mau he hates, expresses him- 
self in an image which none but a Numidian could have a 
lively sense of; but yet, if the author had ranged over all 
the objects upon the face of the earth, he could not have 
found a representation of a disaster so great^ so sudden, 
and so dreadful as this: 

So where om wide Namidian wastes extend, 
Sudden ih* impetuoas hurricanes descend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless trayeller, with wild surprise. 
Sees the dry desert all around him rise. 
And smother'd in the dustj whirlwind, dies. 

When Sempronius promises himself the possession of 
Marcia by a rape, he triumphs in the prospect, and exults 
in his villany, by representing it to himself in a manner 
wonderfully suited to the vanity and impiety of his cha- 
racter. 

So Pluto, seis'd of Proserpine, convey'd 
To heirs tremendous gloom th* affrighted maid ; 
There grimly smil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous prize. 
Nor envy'd Jove his sunshine and his skies. 

Pray, old Nestor, trouble thyself no more with the squab- 
bles of old lovers ; tell them from me, now they are past 
the sins of the flesh, they are got into those of the spirit; 
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Desire hurts the soul less than Malice: it is not now^ as 
when they were Sappho and Phaon. 

" I am, Sir, your aflFectionate humble servant, 

"A. B." 



N^'GS. TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1713. 



• Inter scabiem tantam et contagia.- 



HOR. 1 £p. zii. 13. 
Amidst the poison of such infectious times. 

THERE is not any where, I believe, so much talk about 
religion, as among us in England ; nor do I think it 
possible ror the wit of man to devise forms to address to 
the Almighty, in more ardent and forcible terms than are 
every where to be found in our Book of Common Prayer ; 
and yet I have heard it read with such negligence, affec- 
tation, and impatience, that the efficacy of it has been ap- 
parently lost to all the congregation. For my part, I make 
no scruple to own it, that I go sometimes to a particular 
place in the city, far distant from my own home, to hear a 
gentleman, whose manner I admire, read the liturgy. I 
am persuaded devotion is the greatest pleasure of his soul, 
and there is none hears him read without the utmost reve- 
rence. I have seen the young people, who have been in- 
terchanging glances of passion to each other's persons, 
checked into an attention to the service at the interruption 
which the authority of his voice has given them. But the 
other morning I happened to rise earlier than ordinary, 
and thought I could not pass my time better, than to go 
upon the admonition o^ the morning bell, to the church 
prayers at six of the clock, t was there the first of any in 
the congregation, and had the opportunity, however I made 
use of it, to look back on all my life, and contemplate the 
blessing and advantage of such stated early hours for of- 
fering ourselves to our Creator, and prepossessing ourselves 
with the love of' Him, and the hopes we have ftoip Him, 
against the snares of business ana pleasure in the ensuing 
day. But whether it be that people think fit to indulge 
their own ease in some secret, pleasing fault, or whatever 
it was, there was none* at the confession but a set of poor 

• Contr. for no one. 
3 
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scrubs of us, who could sin only in our wills, whose per- 
sons could be no temptation to one another, a^d might 
have, without interruption from any body else, humble 
lowly hearts, in frightful looks and dirty dresses, at our 
leisure. When we poor souls had presented ourselves with 
a contrition suitable toour worthlessness, some pretty young 
ladies in mobs, popped in here and there about the churchy 
clattering the pew-door after them, and squatting into a 
whisper behind their fans. Among others, one of Lady 
Lizard's daughters, and her hopeful maid, made their en- 
trance: the young lady did not omit the ardent form be- 
hind the fan, while the maid immediately gaped round her 
to look for some other devout person, whom I saw at a dis- 
tance, very well dressed ; his air and habit a little military, 
but in the pertness, not the true possession, of the martial 
character. This jackanapes was fixed at the end of a pew, 
with the utmost impudence, declaring, by a fixed eye oil 
that seat (where our beauty was placed) the object of his 
devotion. This obscene sight gave me all the indignation 
imaginable, and I could attend to nothing but the reflecf- 
,tion that the greatest affronts imaginable are such as no one 
can take notice of. Before I was out of such vexatious 
inadvertencies to the business of the place, there was a 
great deal of good company now come in. There was a 
good number of very janty slatterns, who gave us to under- 
stand, that it is neither dress nor art to which they were 
beholden for the town's admiration. Besides these, there 
were also by this time arrived two or three sets of whis- 
perers, who carry on most of their calumnies by what they 
entertain one another with in that place, anc^ we were now 
altogether very good company. There were, indeed, a 
few, in whose looks there appeared a heavenly joy and glad- 
ness upon the entrance of a new day, as if they had gone 
to sleep with expectation of it. For the sake of these, it 
is worth while that the church keep up^ such early matins 
throughout the cities of London and Westminster; but the 
generality of those who observe that hour, perform it with 
so tasteless a behaviour, that it appears a task rather than 
a voluntary act. But of all the world, those familiar ducks 
who are, as it were, at home at the church, and by fre- 
quently meeting there, throw the time of prayer very neg- 
ligently into their common life, and make their coining to- 
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gether in that place as ordinary as any other action^ and 
do not turn their conversation upon any improvements suit- 
able to the true design of that house, but on trifles below 
even their worldly concerns and characters.* These are 
little groups of acquaintance dispersed in all parts of the 
town, who are, forsooth, the only people of unspotted cha- 
racters, ^nd throw all the spots that stick on those of other 
people. Malice is the ordinary vice of those who live in 
the mode of religion, without the spirit of it. The plea- 
surable world are hurried by their passions above the con- 
sideration of what others think of them, into a pursuit of 
irregular enjoyments ; while these, who forbear the grati- 
fications of flesh and bloody without having won over the 
spirit to the interests of virtue, are implacable in defama- 
tions on the errors of such who offend without respect to 
fame. But the consideration of persons whom one cannot 
but take notice of, when one sees them in that place, has 
drawn me out of my intended talk, which was to bewail 
that people do not luiow the pleasure of early hpurs, and 
of dedicating their first moments of the day, with joy and 
singleness of heart, to their Creator. Experience would 
convince us^ that the earlier we left our beds^ the seldomer 
we should be confined to them* 

One g^reat good which would also accrue from this, were 
it become a fashion, would be, that it is possible our chief 
divines would condescend to pray themselves, or at least 
those whom they substitute would be better supplied, than 
to be forced to appear at those oraisons in a garb and at- 
tire which makes them appear mortified with worldly want, 
and not abstracted from the world by the contempt of it* 
How is it possible for a gentleman, under the income of 
fifty pounds a year, to be attentive to sublime things? He 
must rise and dress like a labourer for sordid hire, instead 
of approaching his place of service with the utmost plea- 
sure and satisfaction, that now he is going to be mouth of 
a crowd of people who have laid aside all the distinctions 
of this contemptible being, to beseech a protection under 
its manifold pains and disadvantages, or a release from it, 
by his favour who sent them into it. He would, with de- 
cent superiority, look upon himself as orator before the 

* A Teib seems wanting here, to explain the censure implied in this 
sentence. 
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throne of moe, for a crowd, who hang u^n his words, 
while he asKs for them all that is necessary in a transitory 
life ; from the assurance that a good behaviour, for a few 
moments in it, will purchase endless joy and happy immor- 
tahjty. 

But who can place himself in this view, who, though not 
pinched with want, is distracted wiUi care from the fear of 
It? No; a man m the least degree below the spirit of a 
saint or a martyr, will loll, huddle over his duty, look con- 
fused, or assume a resolution in his behaviour which will 
be quite as ungraceful, except he is supported above the 
necessities of me. 

'^ t^ower and commandn^ent to his minis$e|r to declare 
and pronounce to his people," is mentioned w^tb a very 
unguarded^ air, v^hen the speaker is known in his own 
private condition to be almpst an o1;)iect of their pity and 
charity. This last circumstance, with many others here 
loosely suggested, are the occasion that one knows not 
how to. recommend, to such as have not already a fixed 
sense of devotion, the pleasure of passing the earliest 
hours of the day in a public congregation. But were this 
morning solemnity as much in vogue, even as it is now at 
more advanced hours of the day, it would necessarily 
have so good an effect upon us, as to make us more dis- 
engaged and cheerful in conversation, and less artful and 
insincere in business. The world would be quite another 
place, than it is now, the rest of the day ; and every face 
would have an alacrity in it, which can be borrowed from 
no other reflections, but those which give us the assur^ 
protection of Omnipotence. 

* Uaiegarded^ 
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N»66., WEDNESDAY, MAY27,17J3. 

Sspe tribus lectis videas coenare quatemos ; 
£ quibus unus avet quavis aspergere cunct^, 
Prster cum qui prsebet aquam ', post, hunc quoque — 

HoR. 1 Sat. iv. 8«. 

Set twelve at supper ; one above the rest 
Takes all the talk, and breaks a scurvey jest 
Ob all, except the master of the feast : 
At laftt on him — f— - — 

THE following letter is full of imagination, and in a 
fabulous manner sets forth a connexion between 
things, and an alliance between persons, that are very 
distant and remote to common eyes. I think I know the 
hand to be that of a very ingenious man,* and shall there- 
fore give it the reader without farther preface : — 

** To THE Guardian. 
''SIR, 
** There is a set of mankind, who are wholly employed 
in the ill-natured office of gathering up a coltection of 
«tories that lessen the reputation of others, and spreading 
them abroad with a certain air of satisfat^tion. Perhaps^ 
indeed, an innocent unmeaning curiosity, a desire of being 
informed concerning those we live with, or a willingness 
to profit by reflection upon the actions of others, mny 
sometimes a£Pord an excuse, or sometimes a defence, for 
inquisitiveness ; but certainly it is beyond all excuse a 
transgression against humanity, to oarry the matter farther^ 
to tear off the dressings, as I may say, from the wounds 
of a friend, and expose them to the air in cruel fits of di- 
version ; and yet we have something more to bemoan, an 
outrage of a higher nature, which mankind is guilty of 
when they are not content to spread the stones of folly, 
frailty, and vice, but even enlarge them, or invent new 
ones, and blacken characters, that we may appear ridi- 
culous or hateful to one another. From such practices as 
these it happens, that some feel a sorrow, and others ara 
agitated with a spirit of revenge ; that scandals or lies are 
told, because another has told such before, that resent- 
• Dr. Parnell. 
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meats and quarrels arise, and affronts and injuries are 
given, received, and multiplied, in a scene of vengeance. 

" All this X have often observed with abundance of con* 
cern, and having a perfect desire to farther the happiness 
of mankind, I lately set myself to considei* the causes from 
whence such evils arise, and the remedies which may be 
applied. Whereupon I shut my eyes to prevent a dis- 
traction from outward objects, and awhile after shot 
away, upon an impulse of thought, into the world of ideas, 
where abstracted qualities became visible in such ap- 
pearances as were agreeable to each of their natures. 

** That part of the ceuntrv where I happened to light^ 
was the most noisy. that I nad ever known. The winds 
whistled, the leaves rustled, the brooks rumbled, the birds 
chattered, the tongues of men were heard, and the echo 
mingled something of every sound in its repetition, so 
that there was a strange confusion and uproar of sounds 
about me. At length, as the noise still increased, I could 
discern a man habited like a herald, and (as I afterward 
understood) called Novelty, that came forward prodairoing 
a solemn day to be kept at the house of Con^mon Fame* 
Immediately behind him advanced three nymphs, who hftd 
monstrous appearances. The first of these was Curiosity, 
habited like a virgin, and having a hundred ears about 
her head lo lerve in her inquiries. The second of these 
was Talkativeness, a little better grown ; she seemed to be 
like a young wife, and had a hundred tongues to spread 
her stories. The third was Censoriousness, habited like 
a widow» and surrounded with a hundred squinting eyes 
of a malignant influence, which so obliquely darted on all 
around, that it was impossible to say which of them had 
brought in the information she boasted of* Tfaes^, as I 
was informed, had been very insti^umental in preserving 
and rearing Common Fame, when upon her birthday she 
was shuffled into a crowd, to escape the search which 
Truth might have made after her and her parents. Cu- 
riosity found her th^re. Talkativeness conveyed her away, 
and Censoriousness so nursed her up, that in a short time 
she grew to a prodigious size, and obtained an empire 
Of er the universe ; wherefore the Power, in gratitude fof 
these services, has since advanced them to her highest 
employments. The next who came forward in the pro- 
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cession was a light damsel, called Credulily, who carried 
behind them the lamp, the silver vessel with a spout, and 
other instruments proper for this solemn occasion.* 

" She had formerly seen these three together, and con- 
jecturing from the number of their ears, tongues, and 
eyes, that they might be the proper genii of Attention, 
Familiar Converse, and Ocular Demonstration, she firom 
that time gave herself up to attend them. The last who 
followed were some who had closely muffled themselves 
in upper garments, so that I could not discern who they 
were; but just as the foremost of them was come up, *I 
am glad,' says she, calling me by my name, * to meet 
you at this time ; stay close by me, and take a strict ob- 
servation of all that passes:' her voice was sweet and 
commanding, I thought I had somewhere heard it ; and 
from her, as I went along, I learned the meaning of every 
thmg which offered, 

" We now marched fcrward through the Rookery of 
Humours, which flew thick, and with a terrible din, all 
around us. At length we arrived at the house of Common 
Fame, where a hecatomb of reputations was that day to 
fall for her pleasure. ;'The house stood upon an eminence, 
having a thousand passages to it, and a thousand whis- 
pering-holes for the conveyance of sound. The hall we 
entered was formed with the art of a music-chamber for 
the improvement of noises. Rest and silence are banished 
the place. Stories of different natures winder in light 
flocks all about, sometimes truths and lies, or sometimes 
lies themselves clashing against one another. In the 
middle stood a table painted after the manner of the 
remotest Asiatic countries, upbn which the lamp, the silver 
vessel, and cups of a white earth, were planted in order. 
Then dried herbs were brought, collected for the sol0nv- 
nity in moon-shine, and water being put to them, tifere 
was a greenish liquor made, to which they added the 
flower of milk, and an extraction from the canes of 
America, for performing a libation to the infernal powers 
of Mischief. After this. Curiosity, retiring to a with- 
drawing-room, brought forth the victims, being to ap- 
pearance a set of small waxen images, which she laid 
upon the table one after another. Immediately then 
* Tea equipage. 
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TalkativeneM gave each of tjiem the name pf some one, 
whom for that time they were to represent ; and Censo^ 
riousne89 stuck them all about with black pins, still pro- 
nouncing at every one she stuck^ something to the pre- 
judice of the person represented. No sooner Were these 
rites performed, and incantations uttered, but the sound 
of a speaking-trumpet was heard in the air, by which they 
knew the deity of the place was propitiated, and assisting. 
Upon this the sky grew darker, a storm arose, and mur- 
murs, sighs, groans, cries, and the words of grief, or re- 
sentment, were heard within it. Thus the three sorce- 
resses discovered, that they whose names they had given 
to the images, were already affected with what was done 
to them in effigy. The knowledge of this was received 
with the loudest laughter, and in many congratulatory 
words they applauded one another's wit and power. 

** As matters were at this high point of disorder, the 
muffled lady, whom t attended on, being no longer able 
to endure such barbarous proceedings, threw off her upper 
garment of Reserve, and appeared to be Truth. As soon 
as she had confessed herself present, the speaking-trumpet 
ceased to sound, the sky cleared up, the storm abated^ 
the noises which were heard in it ended, the laughter of 
the company was over, arid a serene light, until then un- 
known to the place, diffused around it. At this the de- 
tected sorceresses endeavoured to escape in a cloud which 
I saw begin to thicken round them ; but it was soon dis- 
persed, their charms being controlled, and prevailed over 
by the superior divinity. For my part I was exceedingly 
glad to see it so, and began to consider what punishmenjt 
she would inflict upon them« I fancied it would be proper 
to cut off Curiosity's ears, and fix them to the eaves of 
houses : to nail the tongues of Talkativeness to Indiaa 
tables ; and tp put put the eyes of Censoriousness with a 
flash of her light, Ip respect of Credulity, I had indeed 
some little pity, and had 1 been judge, she might> perhapt> 
have escaped with a hearty reproof. 

" But I soon found that the discerning judge had other 
designs. She knew them for such as will not be destroyed 
entirely while mankind is in being, and yet ought to hav^ 
a brand and punishment affixed to them that they may be 
avoided. Wherefore she took a seat for judgment, and 
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had the crimiirals brought forward by ISbame ever Wurti-' 
ing, and Trouble with a whip of many lashes; twophan*. 
toms who had dogged the procession in disguise, and 
waited until they had an authority from Truth to lay hands 
upon thera. Immediately then she ordered Curiosity and 
Talkativeness to be fettered together, that the one should 
nev^r suffer the other tp rest, nor the other ever let hei^ 
remain undiscovered. Light Credulity she linked to Sbame 
at the tormentor's own request, who was pleased to be 
thus secure that her prisoner could not escape; and this 
was done partly for her punishment, and partly for her 
amendment. Censoriousnes^ was also in like manner 
begged by Trouble, and had her assigne^ for an eternsd 
companion. After they were thus chained with one an* 
other, by the judge's order, she drove them from the pre^ 
sence to wander for ever through the world, with Ngvelty 
stalking before them. 

** The cause being now over, she retreated from sight 
within the splendour of her own glory ; which leaving the 
\kOU8e it haq brightened, the sounds that were proper to 
the place began to be as loud and confused as when we 
entered ; and there being no longer a clear distinguished 
appearance of any* objects represented to me, I returned 
from th^ excursion I had made in fancy.'' 



W67. THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1713. 



- ne forte pudori 



Sit tibi Musa lyne solers, et cantor Apollo. 

HoR. Are. Poet v. 405. 

Blush not to patronifle the Mdse's skill. 

IT has been remarked, by curious observers, that poets 
are generally long-lived, and run beyond the usual age 
of man, if not cut on by some accident or excess, as Ana- 
creon, in the midst of a very merry old age, was choked 
with a grape-stone. The same redundancy of spirits that 
produces the poetical flame, keeps up the vital warmth, 
and administers uncommon fuel to life. I question not 
but several instances will occur to my reader's memory, 
from Homer down to Mr. Dryden. I shall only take no^r 
tice of two who have excelled in lyrics; the one an ancient^ 
2 A 
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and ^ke ot^ev a modem. The first gained an immortal 
ie]piitaii(m by celebratmg several jockeys in the Olympic 
games, the last has signalized himself on the same occa- 
sion by the Ode that begins with — " To horse, brave boys, 
to Newmarket, to horse." My reader will, by this time, 
know that the two poets I have mentioned, are Pindar and 
Mr. D'Urfey. The fbrmer t)f these is long since laud in his 
ima, after having, many years together, endeared himself 
to all Greece by his tuneful compositions. Our country- 
man is still living, and in a blooming old age, that still 
promises many musical productions ; fbr if I am not mis- 
(s^en, our British swan will sing to the last. The best 
judges^ who have perused his last smig on The Moderate 
Man, do not discover any decay in his parts, but think it 
deserves a place amongst the finest of those works with 
whieh he obliged the w«rld in his moire early years. 

I am led into this subject by a visit which I lately re- 
eeived from my good old friend and contemporary. As 
we both flourished together in King Charles the Second's 
reign, we diverted ourselves with the remembrance of 
several particulars that passed in the world before the 
greatest part of my readers were born, and could riot but 
smile to think how insensibly we were grown into a couple 
of venerable old gentlemen. Tom observed to me, that 
after having written more odes than Horace, and about 
four times as many comedies as Terence, he was reduced 
to great difficuhies by the importunities of a set of men, 
who, of late years, had furnished him with the accommo- 
dations of life, and would not, as we say, be paid with a 
song. In order to extricate my old friend, I immediately 
sent for the three directors of the playhouse, and desired 
them that they would in their turn do a good office for a 
man, who, in Shakspeare's phrase, had often filled their 
mouths, I mean with pleasantry and popular conceits. 
They very generously listened to my proposal, and agreed 
to act the Plotting Sisters (a very taking play of my old 
friend's composing), on the 15th of the next month for the 
benefit of the author. 

My kindness to the agreeable Mr. D'Urfey will be 
imperfect, if after having engaged the players in his 
favour, I do not get the town to come into it. I must 
therefore heartily Te«ommend to all the young ladies^ my 
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disciples, the caso of my old friend, who has ciftefr nm40 
their grandmother merry, and whose sonnets hav0 fsf^ 
haps lulled asleep ma^y a present toast, when she lay in 
her cradle. 

I ha? e already prevailed on ray Lady Liisard to t>e lit 
the house in one of the front boKes^ and design, if i aii» i» 
town, to lead her in myself at the head of her daughters. 
The gentleman I am peaking of has laid obligations 09 
so many of his countrymen, that I hope they will think 
this but a just return to the good serviee of a veteran poet. 

I myself remember King Charles the Second leaning on 
Tom D'Urfey's shoulder more than once, and humming 
over a song witlf him. It is certain that monarch was not 
a little supported by '^ Joy to great Ceesar," which gave 
the whigs &uch a blow as they were not able to recover 
that whole reign. My friend afterward attacked popery 
with the same success, having exposed Bellarmine and 
Porto-Carrero more than once in short satirical compo« 
sitions, which have been in every body's mouth. He has 
made use of Italian tunes and sonatas for promoting the 
Protestant interest, and turned a considerable part of the 
Pope's music against himself. In short, he has obliged 
the court with political sonnets, the country with dialogues 
and pastorals, the city with descriptions of a lord-mayor^s 
feast, not to mention his little ode upon Stool-Ball, with 
many other of the like nature. 

Should the very individuals he has celebrated make 
their appearance together, they would be sufficient to fill 
the playhouse. Pretty Peg of Windsor, Gillian of Croy- 
don, with Dolly and Molly, and Tommy and Johnny, wijh 
many others to be met with in the Musical MisceUanied, 
entitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, would make a good 
benefit night. 

As my friend, after the manner of the o)d lyrics, accom- 
panies his works with his own voice, he has been the de- 
light of the most polite companies and conversations, from 
the beginning of king Charles the Second's reign to our 
present times. Many an honest gentleman has got a re- 
putation in his country, by pretending to have been in 
company with Tom D*Urfey. 

I mighC here mention several other merits in mv friend; 
M his enriching our language with a multitude of rhymes^ 
2a2 
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«id briBgin^ words togetlier, diat wHlioat bis good oBe^sl 
would never bave been acquainted wiUi one anotber, so 
long as it bad been a tongue. Bat I must not omit tbat 
my old friend angles for a trout, the best of any man in 
England. May-nies come in late this season, or I myself 
gbottid before now, bave bad a trout of bis booking. 

After wbat I bave said, and mucb more tbat I migbtsay 
on tbis subject, I question not but tbat tbe world will tbink 
Ihat my old friend ougbt not to pass tbe remainder of bis 
Mfe in a cage like a singing-bird, but enjoy all tbat pin- 
daric liberty wbicb is suitable to a man of bis genius. He 
bas made 6ie world merry, and I bope tbey m\\ make bim 
easy, so long as be stays among us. This I will take 
upon me to say, tbey cannot do a kindness to a more di- 
verting companion, or a more cheerful, honest, and good- 
natured-man. (J** 



N-68. FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1713. 

Inspicexe* tftnfpwi»F» in q;»ecilimi m TitaB omnivm 
Jubeo, ntque ex aliis Bumere exempluin sibi. 

TsR. Adelph. act iii.. sc. 3. . 

My advice to L'"i is, to coMult the lives of other men as he would 
a looking-glass, and from thence fetch examples for his own imi- 
tation. 

THE paper to-day sball consist of a letter from my 
friend Sir Harry Lizard, wbicb, witb my answer, 
may be wortb tbe perusal of young men of estates, and 
young women witbout fortunes. It is absolutely necessary, 
tbat in our first vigorous years we lay down some law to 
ourselves for tbe conduct of future life, which may at least 
prevent essential misfortunes. The cutting cares which 
attend such an affection as that against whic'E I forewarn 
my friend Sir Harry, are very well known to all who are 
called the men of pleasure ; but when they have opposed , 
their satisfactions to their anxieties in an impartial exami- 
nation, they will find their life not only a dream, but a 
troubled and vexatious one. 

"DEAR OLD MAN, 
** I believe you are very mucb surprised, tbat in the 
ftereral letters I bave written to you, since tbe receipt of 
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Ibal wberain you vecommend a young hiyfot n wife to 
yoar humble servant, I have not made the least mention 
of lihe matter. It happens at this time that I am not much 
inclined to marry; there are very many matches |n pur 
country, wherein the parties live so insipidly, or so vex- 
atiously, that I am afraid to venture, from their example. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, good Nestor, I am informed 
your fine young woman is soon to be disposed of else- 
where. As to the young ladies of my acquaintance in 
your great town, I do not know one whom I could think 
of as a wife, who is not either prepossessed with soiiie in- 
clination for some other man, or afiects pleasures and en- 
tertainments, which she prefers to the conversation of any 
man living. Women of this kind are the most fj^equently 
met with of any sort whatever : I mean they are the most 
frequent among people of condition ; that is to stay, such 
are easily to be had as would sit at thci head of your estate 
and table, lie-in by you for the sake of receiving visits ki 
pomp at the end of the month, and enjoy the like gratifi- 
cations from the support of your fortune ; but you yourself 
would signify no more to one of thcsi, than a name in trust 
in a settlement which conveys land and goods, but has no 
right for its own use. A woman of this turn can no more 
make a wife, than an ambitious man can be a friend ; they 
both sacrifice all the true tastes of being, and motives of life, 
for the ostentation, the noise, and the appearance of it. Their 
hearts are turned to imnatural objects, and as the men of 
design can carry them on with an exclusion of thgir daily 
companions, so women of this kind of gaiety ^an live at 
bed and board with a man, without any affection to his 
person. As to any woman that you examine here^ter for 
my sake, if you can possibly, find means to converse with 
her at some country seat. If she has no relish for rural 
views, but is undelighted with streams, fields, and groves, 
I desire to hear no more of her; she has departed from 
nature, and is irrecoverably engaged in vanity. 

" I have ever been curious to observe the arrogance of 
a town-lady when she first comes down to her husband's 
seat, and, beholding her country neighbours, wants 
somebody to laugh with her, at the frightful things, to 
whom she herself is equally ridiculous. The pretty pitty- 
pat step, the playing head, and the fall-back in ^he cour- 
2 A3 
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tesVy the does not imagiDe, make her as unconvefS8ft>leV 
and inaccessible to oar plain people, aS the Ibud Vofoe^ 
and lingainly stride, render one or our huntresses to her. 
In a word, dear Nestor, I beg you to suspend all inquiries 
towards my matrimony until you hear farther firomf, 
" Sir, your most obliged, and 
most humble servant, 

"Haaey Lizaed." • 

A certain loose turn in this letter, mixed indeed with 
some real exceptions to the too frequent silly choice made 
by country gentlemen, has given me no small anxiety : 
«Qd I have sent Sir Harry an account of my suspicions a« 
fdlows:— 

"To Sir Harry Liitard. 
"SIR, 

** Your letter I have read over two or three times, fmd 
must be so free with you as to tell you, it haa in it something 
which betrays you have lost that simjplicity of heart with 
relation to love, which I promised myself would crown 
your days with happiness and honour. The alteration of 
your mind towards marriage is not represented as lowing 
from discretion and wariness in the choice, but a disincli- 
nation to that state in general; you seen^ secretly to pro- 
pose to yourself (for I will tiiink no od^rwise of a man Of 
your age and temper) all its satisfactions out of it, and to 
avoid the care and inconveniences that attend those who 
enter into it, I will not urge at this time the greatest con- 
sideration of all^ to wit, regard of innocence ; but havings 
I think, in my eye, what you aim at, I must, as I am your 
friend, acquaint you, that you are going into a wilderness 
of cares and distractions, from which you will never be 
able to extricate yourself, while the compunctions of ho- 
nour and pity are yet alive in you. 

** Without naming names, I have long suspected your 
designs upon a young gentJewoman in your neighbour- 
hood ; but give me leave to tell you, with all the earnest- 
ness of a faithfdl friend, that to enter into a criminal com- 
merce with a woman of ^merit, whom you find innocent, h 
6f all the follies in this life the most fruitful of sorrow. 
You must make your appf«>aches to her with the benevo- 
lence aiid language of a good angel, in order to bring upon 
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Iter peHu^km and shiAne, Which is the work of a demon. 
The fSetfhion of the world, the warmth of yotith, and die 
affiuence of fortune^ may, perhaps, make you look upon 
me, in this tsilk, like a poor well-meaning old man, who is 
past those ardencies in which you at present triumph ; but 
.believe me, Sir, if you succeed in what I fear you design, 
you will find the sacrifice of beauty and innocence so strong 
an obligation upon you, that your whole life will pass away 
in the worst condition imaginable, that of doubt and irre- 
solution ; you will ever be*- designing to leave her, and 
never do it; or else leave her for another, with a con- 
stant longing after her. He is a very unhappy man who 
does not reserve the most pure and kind afi^ctions of his 
lieart for his marriag6-bed; he will otherwise be reduced 
to thi» melancholy circumstance, that he gave his mistress 
that kind of afiection which was proper for his wifle, and 
has not for his wife either that, or the usual inclmatioii 
"which men bestow upon their mistresses. After such an 
■affair as this, you are a very lucky man if you find a pru4> 
4eBtial marriage is only insipid, and not actually miser^ 
able; a woman of as ancient a family as your own, ma^ 
eome into the house of the Lizards, murmur in your bea, 
^rowl at your table, rate your servants, and insult your- 
self, while you bear all this with this unhappy reflection at 
^bottom of your heart, * This is all for the injured — > — / 
The heart is ungovernable enough, without being biassed 
by prepossessions. How emphatically unhappy therefore 
is he, who, besides the natural vagrancy of affection, has 
a passion to one particular inject, in which he sees no- 
thmg but what is lovely, except what proceeds from his 
own guilt against it! I speak to you, my dear friend, as 
one who tenderly regards your welfare, and beg of you to 
avoid this great error, which has rendered so many agree- 
able men unhappy before you. When a man is engaged 
among the dissolute, gay, and artful of the fair sex, a 
knowledge of their manners and designs, their favours 
unendeared by truth, their feigned sorrows and gross 
flatteries, must in time rescue a reasonable man fron^ 
the enchantment ; but in a case wherein you have none 
but yourself to accuse, you will tind the best part of a ge- 
nerous mind torn away vrith her, whenever you take youir 
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leave of an iafwred, d««rviii^ wosMn. Cooit. !» iowiy 
fly from Oliada, to 

** Youc ohedteatp humhU mnwl. 



N»(». SATURDAY, MAT 80, X713- 

Japiler est qaodcunqne vides Lvcav. 

Wherr'eryoa tarn your eyes, 'tis God you see. 

1HAD tbb monmig a very ? ahndble and \md prefent 
tc&fc ne of a translated work of a motl excelleHt fb- 
it^ writer, wbo makes a very considerable figure m the 
lewriied and Ckrattan world. It is entU^, A DemoB«- 
•tiatioft of tbe Existence, Wiscbm, and Omni{X)tence cf 
€iod» drawn from the knowledge of natnre, particalarly of 
mmn, and fitted to the meanest capacity, by the Archbi^ 
sbnp of Camfaray, author of Telemachus, and translated 
fvom tbe French 1^ the same hand that Englished that ex- 
oeUieat pieoe. This great author, in the writings whicK 
ha- has before prodooed, has m^iifested a heart full of vir*- 
tnona settttmcnts, great benevolienoe to mankind^ as weH 
as a siaoene and fervent piety towanfe his Creator. His 
taieBta and parte are a very great good to the wotM, and 
it is a pleasing thing to behold the polite arts subservient 
to religion, and reoomnending it fVom its natural beauty. 
Looking over the letters of my conrespondents, I find 
one which celebratee this treatise, and recommends it to 
my readers : — 

",To TH« Guahdiaw. 
"SIR, 

** I think I have somewhere read, in tbe writings of one 
whom I take to be a friend of yours, a saying which struck 
me very much, and, as I remember, it was to this purpose: 
* The existence of a God is so far from being a thing that 
wants to be proved, that I think it is the only thing of 
which we are certain.' This is a sprightly and just, ex- 
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)fsmdon ; howerer, I dare say; yoa will not be displeased 
that I put you in mind of saying something on we De^ 
jaionatraticm of the Bishop of Cambra^. A roan of his 
talents views all things in a light different from that 
in which ordinary men see them, and the devout disposi- 
tion of his soul turns all those talents to the improvement 
of the pleasures of a good life. His style clothes philoso-^ , 
phy in a dress almost poetic ; and his readers enjoy in fvl\ 
perfection the advantage, while they are readings him, 
of being what he is. The pleasing representation of the 
animal powers in the beginning of his work, and his con- 
ftideration of the nature of man with the addition of rea» 
«0B^ in the subsequent discourse, impresses upon the mind 
d> strong satisfaction in itself^ and gratitude towan^ , him 
who bestowed that superiority over the brute world. 
These thoughts had such an effect uppn the auUior him*^ 
«elf that he has ended his discourse with a prayer. Thig 
adoration has a sublimity in it befit^nghis chafacter, and 
the emotions of his heart flow from wisdom and know^ 
ledge. I thought it would be proper for a Saturday's 
paper, and have -translated it to make you a present of it. 
! have not, as the translator was obliged to 'do, confined 
myself to an exact version from the original, but have ett* 
delEivoured to express the ^>irit of it, by taking the libertjf 
to render his thoughts in such a way as I shodd hwve ut-^ 
tered them if they had been my own. It has been observed; 
that the private letters of great men are the best pioturet 
4>f their souls ; but certainly their private devotions would 
be fitill more instructive, and I know not why they should 
not be as curioui and entertaining. 
• ** If you insert this prayer, I know not but I may send 
you, for another occamoa, one used by a very great wit of 
the last age, which has allusions to the errors of a very wild 
life ; and I believe you would think it written with an un-» 
common spirit. The person whom I mean was an excellent 
writer, and the puUication of this prayer of his may be, pet^ 
)ui|>s,some kind of antidote against the infection in bis 6Uier 
writings. But this supplication of the Ushop has in it a 
pore happy and untroubled sphrit; jt is (if that is ncit 
saying something too fond) the worship of an angel con-^ 
corned for those who had fallen, but himself still in the state 
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4€ glory ind iniiAotiice^ The book endt with ,a» itst of 
doirotioBy to tins effect: — 

'*'0 Biy God^if the greater mtinber of mankifid do not 
Scorer thee hi ^t glorious show of nature which thou 
halt placed before our ejet> it is not because thou art 
fcr from every* one of us. Tkou art present to us more 
than any Q|]ject wbieh we touch with our hancb ; but 
our teneesv and the passions which they produce in us^ 
turn our attention from thee.. Thy light shines in the 
niidst of darkness, but the darkness comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, dost every way dii^y thyself, l^oit 
fhhieet in all th^ works, bn^ art not regarded by heedl^se 
tad un^iskiog laan. The whole creation talks aloud of 
thee, and echoes with ^m repetitions of thy holy name. 
But such is our insensibility, that we are deaf to the great 
and universal voico of nature. Thou art every where about 
us, and within us ; but we wander from ourselves, become 
etrangers to our own souls* and do not apprehend thy pre- 
sence. O thou, who art the eternal fountain of light and 
beauty, who art llie ancient of days, without beginning 
and without end ; O thou who art the Me of aU that 
liruly live, those can never M to find thee, who seek for 
thee within themselves. But, alas! the very gifts whick 
tiiou bestowest upon uf do so employ our thoughts, that 
they kinder us from perceiving tae hand which conveys 
them to ut. We liv;e by thee, and yet we live without 
dunking on thee ; but, O Lord, what is Hfe in the igno- 
rance of thee ! A dead unactive piece of matter ; a flower 
iSiat withers; a river that glides away; a palace that has- 
tens to its ruin ; a picture made up of fading colours ; a 
mass isi shining ore ; strike our imagisations, netd make 
us sensible of l^ir existence : we regard them as objeefd 
capable of giving us pleamire, not considering that thou 
conveyest, through them,all the pleasure which we imagine 
they give us. Sudi vain empty objects, that are only the 
slttdows of being, are proportioned to our low and grovel- 
ling thoughts. Tliat beauty wbkh thou hast poured out 
on ihy creation, is as a veil which hides thee from our eyes. 
Ar thou art a being too pure and exahed to pass througli 
s, diou art not regarded by men, who have de- 
• Anj. 
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based tlieir nature, and have made themselves like the 
beasts that perish. So infatuated are they, that notwith- 
standing they know what is wisdom and virtue, which 
have neither -sound nor colour, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
figure, nor any other sensible quality, ^ey can doubt of 
thy existence, because thou art not appreliended by the 
grosser organs of sense. Wretches that we are ! we con- 
sider shadows as realities, and truth as a phantom.- That 
which is nothing, is all to us ; and that whidi i» all, ap- 
pears to us nothing. What do we see in all nature but 
tfeee, O my God ! Thou, and only thou, appeared in every 
thing* When I consider thee, Lord, I am swallowed 
up, and lost in contemplation of thee. E^ery thing be- 
sides thee ; even my own existence vanishes and disap* 
pears in the contemplation of thee. I am lost to myself, 
and fall into nothing, when I think on ^ee. The man 
ffho does not see thee, has beheld nothing: he who does 
not taste thee, has a relish of nothing. His being is vain, 
and his Itfebot a dream. Set op thyself, O Lorpl, set up 
thyself, that we may behold thee. As wax consumes 
before the fire, and as the smoke is driven away, so let 
thine enemies vanish out of thy presence. How unhappy 
is that soul who, without the sense of thee, has no God^ 
no hope, no comfort to support him ! But how happy the 
man who searches* sighs, and thirsts after theel But he 
only is fully happy, on whom thou liftest up the light of 
fhy countenance, whose tears thou hast wiped away, and 
who enjoys in thy loving-kindness the completion of all 
his desires. How long, how long, O Lord, shall I wait for 
that day when I shall possess, in thy presence, fulness of 
joy and pleasures for evermore ? O my God, in this pleas- 
ing hope, my bones rejoice and cry out. Who is like unto 
Ihee ! My heart mehs aw^y, and my soul faints within me 
when I look up to thee, who art the God of my life, and 
my portion to all eternity !' " 
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N» 70. MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1713. 

m antiiqHe eapacios alts.— Otib, Met. i. f6% 
Of thonglilt enlarged, and mora exalted mind. 

AS I was. the other day taking a solitary walk in St. 
PauFs^ I indulged my thoughts in the pursuit of a 
certain analogy between that fabric and the Christian 
church in the largest sense. The divine order and eco- 
nomy of the one, seemed to be emblematically set forth by 
the just, plain, and majestic architecture of the other. And 
as the one consists of a great variety of parts united in the 
same regular design, according to the truest art, and most 
exact proportion, so the other contains a decent subordi* 
patioa of members, various sacred institutions, sublime 
doctrines, and solid precepts of morality digested into the 
flame design, and with an admirable concurrence tending 
to one view, the happiness and exaltation of human nature* 

In the midst of my contemplation, I beheld a fly upon 
one of the pillars ; and it straightway came into my head, 
that this same fly was a freethinker. For it required some 
comprehension in the eye of the spectator, to take in at 
one view the various parts of the building, in order to ob- 
serve their symmetry and design. But to the fly, whose 
prospect was confined to a little part of one of the stones 
of a single pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, or the dis- 
tinct. use of its parts, were mconspieuous, and nothing could 
4^ppear but small inequalities in the surface of the hewn 
atone, which in the yiew of that insect seemed so many 
deformed rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a freethinker are employed on certain 
jninute particularities of religion, the difficulty of a single 
text, or the unaccountableness of some step* of Providence 
or poittt of doctrine to his narrow faculties, without com^ 
prehending the scope and design of Christianity, the per- 
fection to which it raiseth human nature, the light it hath 
shed abroad in the world, and the close connexion it hath 
as well with the good of public societies, as with that of 
particular persons. 

This raised it me some reflections on that frame or dis- 
position which is called largeness of mind, its necessity 
towards forming a true judgment of things^ and^ where 
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the soul is not incurably stinted by nature^ what are ^ 
likeliest methods to ^ive it enlargement. 

It is evident that philosophy doth open and enlarge the 
mind, by the general views to which men are habituated 
in that study, and by the contemplation of more numerot» 
aod distant objects, than fall within the sphere of man- 
kind in the ordinary pursuits of life. Hence it comes to 
pass, that philosophers judge of most things very diffe^ 
reotl^ from the vulgar. Some instances of this may be 
seen in the Theeetetus of Plato, where Socrates makes the 
following remariDS, among others of the like nature: 

'^ When a philosopher hears ten thousand acres men^ 
tiimed as a great estate, he looks upon it as an inconsi- 
derable spot, having been ased to contemplate the whote 
globe of earth. Or when he beholds a man elated widi 
the nobility of his race, because he can reckon a series of 
seven rich ancestors ; the philosopher ^nks him a stupid 
ignorant fellow^ whose mind cannot reaeh ,to a general 
view of human nature, which wxmki shew him that we have 
all innumerable ancestors, among whom are ^crowds of 
rich and poor,^ kings and slaves,. Greeks and barbarians.*' 
Thus far JSoerateSf who was accounted wiser than, the r^€ 
of the heathens, for notions which approach the nearest 
to ChristkjQity. 

As all parts and branches of {^losopliyy or speculative 
knowledge, are useful in that respect, astronomy is pecHi* 
harly adapted to remedy a little and narrow splat* In 
that science there are good reasons assigned to prove the 
sun a hundred thousimd times bigger than ova earthy and 
the distance of the stars so prodigious, that a cannon* 
buUet, <!ontinumg in its ordinary rapid motion, would not 
arrive from hence at the nearait of them in the space of a 
httndeed and fifty thousand years. Those ideas wonder- 
fuller dilate and expand the mind« There is something In 
the immensity of this distance that shocks and overwhelms 
the imagination ; it is too big for the grasp of a human 
intellect : estates, provinces, and . kingdoms, vanish at its 
presence. It were to be wished a certain prince,* who 
hath encouraged the study of it in his subjects, had been 
himself a proficient in astronomy. This might have shewed 
him how mean.an ambition that was, whidh termSattted m 
♦ t^ds XIV. 
2 B 
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a sjnaU pnt ef wbai is ateelf bi^ a poiirt, ta respect to thut 
part of the universe wbtcb lies witlun ovr view. 

Bnt tfae Cbjristian reiigloii ennobleth and enlargetb the 
roUid bejMd any other profession or science whatsoever. 
Upon that scheme, while the earth, an<f the transient en-* 
jojmenfts of this lifci shrink into the narrowest dimensionfr, 
and are accounted as ^* the dust of a balance, the drop of 
a bucket, yea, kss than nothing," the inteltectnal worid 
opens wider to our view. The perfections of the Deity, 
tibe natare and eaceUenoe of virtue, the dignity of the hn* 
man sool, mt disfdayed in the largest <^aracter8. The 
mind of aan seems to adapt itself to the different natare 
of its objects; it is contracted and dMuised by being oon- 
v^fisant in Httle and low things, wttd feels a proportionabla 
enlargement arising from the contemplation of diese great 
and sttbltme ideas. 

The greatness of things is comparative; and this does 
not only hold, in respect of extension, but likewise in re- 
spect of dignity, dnratiott^ and i^l kinds of perfection. 
Astronomy opens fehe^ mind, and alters our judgment, with 
regard to the magnttode of extended beings; but Chris* 
tiamty produceth a universal greatness of soul. Philo- 
sophy increaseth our views in erery respect, but Christianity 
extends them to a degree beyond the light of natune. 

How mean mast tl^ most exaltei^ potentate upon earth 
appear to that eye which takes in innasEierable orders of 
Uesseid spirits, differing in glory and perfection ! Jiow 
little flsoet the anmsements of sense, and the ordinary oc* 
cnpataoaaof mortal men, seem to one who is engaged in 
so nofaie a jpdvsitit, as the assimilation of himself to tbe 
Deity, whiqfa is^he proper employment of every Christian I 

And the knpfovement winch gsows from habituating the 
mind to the ooflsprehensive views of reli^on must not be 
thought wholly to regard &e und^standing. Nothing is 
of greater force to subdae the inordinate motions of the 
besu:t, and to legidate' the will. Whether a man be ac- 
tuated by his {mssionSy or hiareason, these are first wrougWl 
upon by some object, which s^s the soul in proportion to 
its apparent dimensions. Hience irreligious men, whose 
short prospects are filled wi^ earth, and sense, and mortal 
life, are invited^ by tbese mean ideas^to actions propoi^ 
tbnably little and low.^ But a mmd, whose views are en- 
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lightened ead f iteaded by rdiigbn, is amiaal«dl to aobler 
pursuits by more sublime and remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weakness in tke freelMnkers 
tbat raises my indignation more, than their pretending to 
ridicole Christians, as men of narrow nnderstandings, and 
to pa98 themselves upon the world for persons of superior 
pense, and more enlarged views* But I leave it to an^ 
impartial man to judge which hath the nobler sentiments, 
whidi the greater views ; he whose notions are stinted to 
a few miserable inlets of sense, or he whose sentiments 
are raised above the common taste, by the anticipation of 
those deligbts which will satiate the soul, when the whole 
capacity of her nature is branched out into new faculties? 
He who looks for nothing beyond this short span of dura- 
tion, or he whose aims are co-extended with the endless 
length of eternity? He who derives his spirit from the 
elements, or ho who thinks it was inspired by the 
Almighty ? i 



N*71. TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1718. 

Quald portentam neque militaris 
Daunia in latia alit esculetia ; 

Kec Jubs tellus generat, leonum ^ , 

Arida imtriz. — Hob. 1 Od. zzii. 13. 

No beast, of more portentous size, 

la the Heveinka forest lies ; 

Nor fiercer ia Numidia bred, 

With Carthage were ia triuii^ led.^-RoicoMifW« 

I QUESTION not but my country customers wilt be 
surprised to hear me complain that this town is, of late 
years, very much infested with lions : and ^511, perhaps, 
look upon it as a strange piece of news when I assure them 
tb^t there are many of these beasts of prey, who walk our 
streets in broad day-light, beating about fVom coffee-house 
to coffee-house, and seeking whom tbey may devour. 

To unriddle this paradox, I must acquaint my rural reader 
that we polite men of the town give the name of a lion to 
any one who is a great man's spy. And whereas I cannot 
discbarge my office of Guardian, without setting a mark 
on such a noxious animal, and cautioning my wards against 
2 b2 
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him, I defligQ this whole |>aper as an etsay upon the po- 
litical lion. 

It has cost me a g^eat deal of time to discover the reason 
of this appellation^ but after many disquititioas and con'^ 
jectures on so obscure a subject, I find there are two ac-« 
counts of it more satisfactory than the rest. In the republic 
of Venice, which has been always the mother of politics^ 
there are near the doge's palace several large figures of lions 
curiously wrought in marble, with mouths gaping in a most 
enormous manner. Those who have a mind to give the 
state any private intelligence of what passes in the ciiy^ 
put their hands into the mouth of one of these lions, and 
convey into it a paper of such private informations as any 
way regard the interest or safety of the commonweal^. 
By this means, all the secrets of state come out of the lion's 
mouth. The informer is concealed ; it is the lion that tells 
every thing. In short there is not a mismanagement iit 
office, or a murmur in conversation, which the lion does not 
acquaint the government with. For this reason, say the 
learned, a spy is very properly distinguished by the name 
of lion. 

I must confess this etymology is plausible enough, and 
I did for some time acquiesce in it, until about a year or 
two ago I met with a little manuscript which sets this whole 
matter in a clear light. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
says my author, the renowned Walsingham had many spies 
in his service, from whom the government received great 
advantage. The mosteminent amon^ them was the states- 
man's barber, whose surname was Lion. This fellow had 
an admirable knack of fishing out the secrets of his cus- 
tomers, as they were under his hands. He would rub and 
lather a man's head, until he had got out every thing that 
was in it. He had a certain snap in his fingers and a vo- 
lubility in his tongue, that would engage a man to talk with 
him whether he would or no. By this means, he became 
an inexhaustible fund of private intelligence, and so signs* 
lized himself in the capacity of a spy, that from his time a 
master spy goes under the name of a Hon. 

Walsingham had a most excellentpenetration, and never 
attempted to turn any man into a lion whom he did not see 
highly qualified for it, when he was in his human conditions 
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Indeed tfae tpeeulative m^ of thos^ times M^y of him/tha,t 
he would now and then play them qS, and expose them a 
little unmercifully; but that, in my opinion, seem& only 
good policy, for otherwise they might setup for men again, 
when they thought fit, and desert his service. But, how- 
ever, though in that very corrupt age he made use of the&e 
animals, he had a great esteem for true men, and always 
exerted the highest generosity in offeringthem more, without 
asking terms of them, and doing more for them out of mere 
r^apect for their talents, though against hm, than they 
could expect from any other minister whom they had served 
pever so conspicuously* This made Raleigh (who professed 
hin^lf his oppoi^ent) say oae day to a friend, '^ Pot take 
this Walsingham, he bafflea eyery body ; he won't so mudi 
93 let a man hate Idm in private/' True it ia, that Uy the 
wanderings, roarings^ and lickings, of his lions, he knew 
the way to every loan l^reathing, who bad not a con^mpt 
for the world itself; he had lions rampant wbom^ he used 
for die service of the chu,rcb, and couchant who were to Uf 
down for the queen. Th^y were so^ mncb at commands 
that the 'Oouchant would act as the rampapt,, and the vamr 
paikt as couehaat* without being the least out of counte*' 
nanQe> and all this within four-and-twenty hours* Wal- 
singham had the pleasantest life in the world; for, by the 
fofoe onf hifr po^er and intelligence, he saw men as they 
really iKere» a^ 90t as the world thought of them« All 
^: was priacipally brought about by fieeding his lions well, 
OF kt^epi^g tjbic^ hu^ry, according tio their diffcu'ent cour 
stitutiouj^* 

HaviBg given this short but necessary account of this 
statesman and his barber, who, like the tailor in Shak- 
speare's Py ramus and Thisbe, was a man made as other meo 
are, notwithstanding he was a nominal lion, I shall pro- 
ceed to the description of this strange species of creatures* 
Ever since the wis^ Walsingham was secretary in. this nar 
Uon, our sljatesmea are said to have encouraged the breed 
among us, as very well knowing that a lion in our British 
arms is one of the supporters of the crown, and that it is 
impossiUe ft>r a government, in which there is such a va* 
riely of factions and intrigues, to subsist without this ne« 
cessary animeJ. 

A lion, or a master-spy, hath several jackalls under himy 
2 B 3 
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^ho are his retailers of intelligence, and brin^ him in ma- 
terials for his report; his chief haunt is a coffee-house, and 
Irs his Toice is exceeding strong, it aggravates the soundf 
of every thing it repeats. ' 

As the lion generally thirsts after blood, and is of a fierce 
and cruel nature, there are no secrets which he'hunts aftef 
•with more delight, than those that cutoff heads, hang, draw, 
and quarter, or end in the ruin of the person who become^ 
his prey. If he gets the wind of any word or action that 
may do a man good, it is not for his purpose, he quits the 
chase and falls into a more agreeable scent. 

He discovers a wonderful sagacity in seeking after hid 
prey. He couches and frisks about in a thousand sportful 
motions to draw it within his reach, and has a particular 
way of imitating the sound of the creature whom he would 
insnare ; an artifice to be met witlj in no beast of preyi 
except the hyeena and the political lion. 

You seldom see a duster of newsmongers without alien 
in the midst of them. He never misses taking his stand 
withiii ear shot of one of those little ambitious meH who set 
^p for orators in places of pubUc resbrt. If there is a 
Wnispering-hole, or any public-spirited comer in a coffee- 
house, you never fail of seeing a lion couched upon his 
elbow in some part of the neighbourhood. 

A lion is parti(iularly addicted to the perusal of every 
loose paper that lies in his way. He appears more than 
ordinarily attentive to whatfhe reiads, while he listens to those 
who are about him. He takes up the Post-man, and snuffs 
the candle that he may hear the better by it. I have seen 
a lion pore upon a single parfeigraph in an old Gazette tor 
two hours together, if his neighbours have been talking all 
ftat while. 

Having given a full description of this raOhster, for the 
benefit of such innocent perisons as may fall into his walks, 
I shall apply a word or two to the lion himself, whom I 
would desire to consider that he is a creature hated both 
by God and man, and regarded with the utrtibst contempt 
even by such as make use of him. Hangmen and execu* 
tioners are necessary in a state, and so may the animal I 
have been here mentioning; but how despicable is the' 
wretch that takes on him so vile an employment! There* 
is scarce a being that would tiot suffer by a comparison 
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with him, except that being only who acts the same kind 
of part, -ani. is both the tempter and accuser of mankind. 

N. B. Mr; Ironside has, within five weeks last past, mift* 
zled three lions, gorged five, and killed one. On BAonday 
next the skin of the dead one will be hung up in terrorem 
set Button's coffees-house, over against Tom's, in Covent- 
garden. ^ 



N^72. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1713. 

—In vitium libertas excidit, et vim 

Dignam lege regi— — — Hoh. Ars Poet. v. 282. 

Its liberty .was tumM to rage ; 
Such rage as civil power was foic'd to tame. — Cresch. 

OXFORD is a place which I am more inquisitive about 
than even that of my nativity; and when . I have an: 
accountof any sprightly saying, or rising genius from thence, 
it brings my own youUiful days into my mind, and throws 
me forty years back into life. It is for this reason, that I 
have thought myself a little neglected of late by Jack Li-, 
zard, from whom I used to hear at least once a week. The 
last post brought me hts excuse, which is, that he hath been 
wholly taken up in prepemng some exercises for the theatre. 
He tells me, likewise, that the talk there is about a public 
aet, and that the gay part of the university have great ex- 
pectation of a Terree-filius, who is to lash and sting all the 
world in a satirical speech. Against the great licence 
which hath heretofore been, taken in these libels, he ex« < 
presses himself with such humanity, as is very unusual in; 
a young person, and ought to be cherished and admired. 
For my own part, I so far agree with him, that if the uni- 
versity permits a thing which I think much better ]et alone, 
I hope those, whose duty it is to appoint a proper person 
for that office, will take care that he utter nothing unbe-> 
conning a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. More- 
over, I would have them consider that their learned body 
hath already enemies enough, who are prepared to aggra- 
rate all irreverent insinuations, and to interpret all oblique 
indecencies, who will friumph in such a victory, and bid. 
thtt university thank herself for the ^nsequences. 
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la my time I remember the Tenrae-fillos contented him^r 
self with being bitter upon the Pope, or chaatimng thft 
Tdrk; and raised a serim» and manly mirth, and ackpted 
to the dignity of his^anditory, by exposing the false reasonr 
ing of the heretic, or ridiculing the clumsy pretenders to 
genius and pc^iteness. In the joTial reign of King Charles 
the Second, wherein never did more wit or more ribaldry 
abound, the fashion of being arch upon all that was grave, 
and waggish upon the ladies, crept into our seats of learn- 
ing upon these occasions. This was managed grossly and 
awkwardly enough, in a ptace where the general plainness 
and simplicity of manners could ill bear the mention of 
such crimes, as in courts and great cities are called by the 
specious names of air and gallantry. It is to me amaz- 
ing, that ever any man, bred up In the knowledge of vir- 
tue and humanity, should so far cast off all shame and 
tenderness, as to stand up in th4^ face of thousands, snd 
utter such cdbtumelies as I have read and heard ef. Let 
such a one know that he is making fools n^erry, and wise 
men sick ; and that, in the eye c>f considering persona, he 
hath less compunction than the common haiig^an, and 
less shame than a prostitute. 

Infamy is so cutting an evil, that most persons who have 
any elevation of soul, think it worse than death. Those 
who have it not in their power to revenge it, often pine 
away in anguish, and loathe their being; and those who 
have, enjoy no rest until they have vengeance. I shall 
therefore make it the business of this paper to shew how 
baseband ungenerous it is to traduce the vromen, and how 
dangerous it is to expose men of learning and eharattier^' 
who have generally been the subjecta of these invectives. 

It hath been often said, tteit women seem formed to 
soften the boisterous passions, and soothe the eares and 
anxieties to which men are exposed in the many perplexi* 
ties of life. That having weaker bodies, and lets strei^glh 
of mind, than man, nature hath poured out her charms 
upon them; and given them such tenderness of heart, tlmt 
the most delicate defight we receive from them is> b thinly 
ing them entirely onrs, and under our protection. At^ 
cordingly we find> that all nations have paid a deceit 
homage to this weaker and lovelier part of the rational 
creation, in pro[K)rtion to their removal from Mivageaess 
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and barbarism. Chastity and truth are the only due re* 
turns that they can make for this generous disposition in 
the nobler sex. For beauty is so far from satisfying us 
of itself, that whenever we think that it is comnmnicated 
to others, we behold it with regret and <|isdain. Whoever 
therefore robs a woman of her reputation, despoils a poor 
defenceless creature of all that makes her valuable, turns 
her beauty into loathsomeness, and leaves her 4'riendless^ 
abandoned, and undone. There are many tempers so soft, 
that the least calumny gives them pains they are not able 
to bear. They give themselves up to strange fears, gloomy 
reflections, and deep melancholy. How savage must he 
be, who can sacrifice the quiet of such a mind to a tran* 
sient burst of mirth ! Let him who wantonly sports away 
the peace of a poor lady, consider what discord he sows 
in families ; how often he wrings the heait of a hoary 
parent ; how often he rouses the fury of a jealous husband ; 
now he extorts from the abused woman curses, perhaps 
not unhear^y and poured out in the bitterness of her soul! 
What weapons hath she wherewith to repel such an out** 
rage ! How shall she oppose her softness and imbecility 
to the hardened forehead of a coward, who hath trampled 
upon weakness that could not resist him ! to a buffoon, 
who hath slandered innocence, to raise the laughter of 
fools ! who hath ** scattered firebrands, arrows, and death, 
and said. Am I not in sport I" - 

Irreverent reflections upon men of learning and note, 
if their character be sacred, do great disservice to religion, 
and betray a vile mind in the author. I have therefore 
always thought, with indignation, upon that *^ accuser of 
^e brethren,*' the fs^mous antiquary,* whose employment 
it was, for several years, to rake up all the ill-natured 
stories that had ever been fastened upon celebrated men, 
and transmit them to posterity with cruel industry, and 
malicious joy. Though the good men, ill-used, may, out 
of a meek and Christian disposition, so far subdue their 
natural resentment, as to neglect* and forgive ; yet the 
inventors of such calumnies will find generous persons, 
whose bravery of mind makes them think themselves 

E}per instruments to chastise such insolence* And I 
ve, in my time, more than once known the disct[4ine of 
* Mr. Anthony a Wood. 
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the blanket adminiitered to the ofBuuIers, and aH their 
slanders answered by tlmt kind of syllogism which the 
ancient Romans called the ^' ar^menSum baeilHwnm." 

I have less compassion for men of sprightly parts and 
ffenius, whose characters are played npon, because they 
hare it in their power to revenge themselves tenfold. But 
I think of all the classes of mankind, they are the most 
pardonable if they pay the slanderer in his own coin. For 
their names being already blazed idiroad in the world, the 
least blot thrown npon them is displayed far and wide ; 
and they have this sad privilege above the men in obscn* 
rity, that the dishonour travels as far as their fome. To 
be even therefore with their enemy, they are but too apt 
to diffuse his infamy as far as their own reputation ; and 
perhaps triumph in secret, that they have it in their powe^ 
to make bis name the scoff and derision of after*ages. 
This, I say, they ate too apt to do. For sometimes they 
resent the exposing of their little affectations or ^ips in 
writings as much as wounds upon their honour. The fimt 
are trifles they should laugh away, but the latter deserves 
thdr utmost severity. 

I must confess a warmth against the buffooneries meni 
tinned in the beginning of this paper, as they have so 
many circumstances to aggravate their guilt. A licence 
for a man to stand up in the schools of the prophets, in. a 
grave decent habit, and audaciously vent his dbloquies 
against the doctors of our church, and directors of our 
young nobility, gentry, and clergy, in their hearing and 
before their eyes ; to throw calumnies upon poor defence- 
less women,* and offend their ears with nauseous ribaldry^ 
and name their names at length in a public theatre, when 
a queen* is upon the throne ; such a licence as this never 
yet gained ground in our playhouses ; and I hope will not 
need a law to forbid it. Were I to advise in this matter^ 
I shonld represent to the orator how noble a field there 
lay before him for panegyric ; what a happy opportunity 
he had of doing justice to the great men who once were 
of that famous body, or now shine forth in it: nor should 
I neglect to insinuate the advantages he might propose by 
gaining their frbndship, whose worth by a contrary treal* 
ment, he w2ll be imagined either not to ksMr, or ta envy* 
* Queen Anne, me&tiiniied merely ss a queen. 
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This m%ht re6o«« tbe aatme from scandal ; and if, as it 
ought> tfbk performance turaed solely upon matters of vt'vL 
aod learakig, it might have the hoikOttr of being ^e of the 
ficBt productions of the magnificent printing-house, just 
erected at Oxford.* 

This paper is written with a design to make my journey 
to Oxford agreeable to me, where I design to be at the 
PubUc Actw If my advice is neglected, I shall not scruf^e 
to insert in ike Guardian whatever the men of letters and 
genius transmit to me, in their own vindication; and I 
hereby proonse that I myself will draw my pen in defence 
•f aU ift}arad women. 



N*> 73. THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1713. 

Ib amore hftc niBunt omnia. — ^Tbr. EiDi. act i. sc 1. 
All these things are inseparable from love. 

IT is a matter of great concern that there come so 
many letters to me, wherein I see parents make love 
for their children ; and, without any manner of regard to the 
season of life, and the respective interests of their progeny, 
judge of their future happiness by the rules of ordinary 
commerce. When a man falls in love in some families, 
they use him as if his land was mortgaged to them, and 
he cannot discharge himself, but by really making it the 
same thing in an unreasonable settlement, or foregoing 
what is dearer to him than his estate itself. These extor- 
tioners are of all others the most cruel ; and the sharks, 
who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs, are more 
pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opinion 
of those who treat with them upon the foot of choice and 
respect. The following letters may place in the reader''s 
view uneasinesses of this sort, which may perhaps be use- 
ful to some under the circumstances mentioned by my 
correspondents : — 

.«<To NEflToa laoHsiDfi, Esq. 

" From a certain town la Cnmbeitad, May 21. 
"VBNBRABLE SIR, 
^* It is impossible to express the universal satisfaction 
your preciA«tions give in a country so ikr north as ours ; 
* The Oktreaden printiDg-house. 
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and indeed it were impertment to expatiate ia a case that 
18 by no means particular to ourselvef , all mankind, who 
wish well to one another, being equally concerned in their 
success. However, as all nations have not the genius, 
and each particular man has his different views and taste, 
we northerns cannot but acknowledge our obligations in a 
more especial manner, for your matrimonial precautions, 
which we more immediately are int^ested in. Our cli« 
mate has ever been recorded as friendly to the continua- 
tion of our kind ; i^ul the ancient histories are not mere 
full of their Goths and Vandals, that in swarms over* 
spread all Europe, than modern story is of its Yorkshire 
hostlers and attorneys, who are remarkably eminent and 
beneficial in every market-town, and most inns in this 
kingdom. I shall not here presume to enter, widi the an* 
cient sages, into. a paiiticular reasoning upon the case, as 
whether it proceeds from the cold temper of the air, or the 
particular constitutions of the persons, or both ; from the 
fashionable want of artifice in the women, and their entire 
satisfaction in one conquest only ; or the happy ignorance 
in the men» of those southern vices which effeminate 
mankind. 

'* From this encomium, I do not question but hy this 
time you infer me happy already in the legal possession of 
some fair one^ or in a probable way of being so* But 
alas 1 neither is my case ; and from the cold damp which 
this minute seizes upon my heart, I presage never will. 
What shall I do? To complain Kere is to talk to winds, 
or mortals as regardless as they. Th^ tempestuous storms 
in the neighbouring mountains, dxe not more relentI^«Buor 
the crags more deaf, than the old^en^eman is to my sigVs 
and prayers. The lovely PastoreUa indeed hears and 
gently sighs, but it is only to increase my tortures ; she is 
too dutiful to disobey a father ; and I am neither able, nor 
forward, to receive her by an act of disobedience. 

**A$ to myself, my humour, until this accident to ruffle 
it, has ever been gay and thbughtless, perpetually toying 
amongst the women, dandng briskly and singing softly. 
Fori take it, more men miscarry amongst th^n lor having 
too much than too little imderstandbg. PastoreUa leems 
willing to relieve me from my frights ; and by her constant 
carriage, by admitting my visits at all hourSa has con- 
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¥inced all hereabouts of my happiness with her, aad oc- 
casioned a total defection amongst her former lovers, to 
my infinite contentment. Ah! Mr. Ironside, could you 
but see in a calm evening the profusion of ease and ten- 
derness betwixt us! The murmuring river that glides 
gently by, the cooing turtles in the neighbouring groves, 
are harsh compared to her more tuneful voice. The happy 
pair, first joined in Paradise, not more enamoured walked ! 
more sweetly loved ! But alas ! what is all this ! an ima-' 
ginary joy, in which we trifle away our precious time, 
without coming together for ever. That must depend upon 
the old gentleman, who sees I cannot live without his 
daughter, and knows I cannot, upon his terms, ever be 
happy with her. I beg of you to send for us all up to 
town together, that we may be heard before you (for we all 
agree in a deference to your judgment) upon these heads : 

** Whether the authority of a father should not accom- 
modate itself to the liberty of a freeborn English woman ? 

" Whether, if you think fit to take the old gentleman 
into your care, the daughter may not choose her lover for 
her Guardian ? 

" Whether all parents are not obliged to provide for the 
just passions of their children when grown up, as well as 
food and raiment in their tender years ? 

** These and such points being unsettled in the world, 
are cause of great distraction, and it would be worthy your 
great age and experience, to consider them distinctly for 
the benefit of domestic life. All which, most venerable 
Nestor, is humbly submitted by all your northern friends, 
as well as 

''Your most obedient, and devoted humble servant, 

" Pastor Fido." 
"MR. IRONSIDE, 

" We, who subscribe this, are man and wife, and have 
been so these fifteen years : but you must know we have 
quarrelled twice a day ever since we came together, and at 
the same time have a very tender regard for one another. 
We observe this habitual disputation has an ill effect upon 
our children, and they lose their respect towards us from 
this jangling of ours. We lately entered ihto an agree- 
ment, that from that time forward, when either should fall 
into a passion, the party angry should go into another 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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f oom, and write a note to. ^^ Q^jeif J)x (^e of tipwe philcUf^)^ 
tnd the persoa writ tp, riaht or wwi^g, b|^ paydwi he- 
cmise the v"ting, to avoid passi9ja, 19 in itspl| ai;i ^fjt of 
){;in4Qes8r "^tiis little method, with the &mil^8|0( th^ 1^^$^- 
^Dgeifs, av4 other nai^ieless incidents in the pns^ag{(n))&ut 
of ^is correspondence wijtl^ th^ n^xt room, hs^ pip^MiQ^d 
ibej^pnets^h^e delight, rndfie our cbildreij^ and seiiy^nt^ 
oheerfnV ^nf^r our qMre ^nd pirotection, a^d n(^4^ V^ 
ourselves sei^sihle of a thousand good qi^aliti^ we i^w 
tee ii^ each ot^er, wbicb coul4 npt before ^ihjne ovi.t» be(i^u8(e 
<Jf cmr ^\^tu^l u]fy?ia,t;i^ce. 

". X<¥*^ hjiui^ble s.^ryants, 

'*Phix.i? and Ma^y. 

" P. Sr Sine? thft abov^ my wife is gq^e o\it ^f tbe. 
coom, and wxites %Qvd by Billy that sj^p wx^pld, have in the. 
above letter, the wp^ds ^j^^gling otf oi|r^/ oH^^gedinto 
the words * these our frequiujit debates/ I allov 0|f the 
amendmjBnt* and desire, you would understand ac4;ord- 
ingly, that we nev^r jangled, but went into. fi^^qneiM^ de- 
bates, which were al\yays held in a committee of the who^ 
house." 

" To Nes^t^r I,aoNi$iD£, Es<|. 
"SAGAQIOUaSIR, 

" We marrjed men reckon oar«elv«s under your ward, 
aft veU as those who Uve in ales& regular eondition. You 
mnst know, I have a wi&, who is one of those good 
women who are never very angry, or very much pleaaed. 
My dear is rathex ioLclioed to the iormer, and will walk 
^hJDUt m soliloquy, dropping sentences to herself of ma- 
nagement, saying, * she will say nothing, but she knows 
when her head is laid what — ' and the rest of that kind of 
half expressions. I am never inquisitive to know what is 
her grievance, because I know it is ox^ constitutiati. I 
caJl her by the kiftd appeMaticwi of my genlie lybironir, 
^p4 I apa 80 used tp h^ar her, that I believe I oould no4 
sje^ without it. Iti would no^ be auiis^ if youi commu- 
nicated thi^ to the publie, th^ajt nany. who think (heiji-wivfts 
a^ry, may biiQ^w they a4"e only not pkased* axid that very 
i\Wkny conje i^tQ this wprld* and go ouit <^ it «!> a very 
good old age, witlioMt having ever beea viii^sh txa^^pprted 
with joy, or griefc Hi their whole Uvea. 

*' Your hvuDble «e;;vafit, 

'^Arthur Smooth.'^ 
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^'ta)ST VBt^RABLE NESTOR, 

''^ I am faow three-and-twenty, and in the utmost per- 
^texity how to behave myself towards a gentleman whom 
thy father has admitted to visit the as a lover. I plainly 
perciSive rtiy father designs to take advantage of his passioa 
towdtds me, arid requires terms of him which will make 
him fly off. I have orders to be cold to him in all my 
behaviour; but if you insert this letter in the Guardiian, 
he will know that distance is constrained, t love him 
better thah life, am satisfied with the offer he has made» 
and desire him to stick to it, that he may not hereafter 
chink he has purchased me too dear. My mother knows 
I love him, so that my father must comply. 

** Your thankful ward, 

** Susanna . 

** P. S. I give my service to him, and desire the settle- 
ment may be such as shews I have my thoughts fixed 
upon my happiness in being his wife, rather than hit 
widow.* 



N- 74 FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1713. 

Magne Parens, sanctti quam majestate TeTendus! — Buch. 
Great Parent! how majestic! how adorable! 

I WILL make no apology for preferring this letter, and 
the extract following, to any thing else which I could 
possibly insert: — 

"SIR, Cambridge, May SI. 

" You having been pleaded to take notice of what yoa 
conceived excellent in some of our English divines, I have 
here presumed to send a specimen, which, if I am not 
mistaken, may fdr acuteness of judgment, ornament of 
speech, and true sublime, compare with any of the choicest 
writings of the ancient fathers or doctors of the church, 
who lived nearest ib the apostles' times. The subject is 
no less than that bf God himself; and the design, besides 
dbing some honour to our own nation, is to shew, by a 
fresh example, to what a height and strength of thought 
a person, who appears not to be by nature endowed with 
the quickest parts, may arrive, through a sincere and 
%c2 
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steady practice of the Christian religion, I meaa^ as laug^t 
and administered in the church of England : which will, 
at the same time, prove that the force of spiritual as- 
sistance is not at all abated by length of time, or the 
iniquity of mankind ; but that if men were not wanting to ^ 
themselves, and (as our excellent author speaks) could but 
be persuaded to conform to our church's rules, they might 
still live as the primitive Christians did, and come short 
of none of those eminent saints for virtue and holiness^ 
The author from whom this collection is made, is Bishop 
Beveridge, vol. li. serm. I. 

*'Philotheus/' 

In treating upon that passage in the book of Exodus, 
where Moses being ordered to lead the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, he asked God what name he should mention 
him by to that people, in order to dispose them to obey 
him; and God answered, **I Am that I Am;" and bade 
him tell them« '' I Am hath sent me unto you ;" the ad- 
mirable author thus discourses : '* God having been 
pleased to reveal himself to us under this name or title, 
' I Am that I Am,* he thereby suggests to us, that he 
would not have us apprehend of him, as of any particular 
or limited being, but as a being in general, or the Being of 
all beings ; who giveth being to, and therefore exerciseth 
authority over, all things in the world. He did not answer 
Moses, * I am the great, the living, the true, the everlasting 
God,' he did not say, * I am the almighty Creator, Pre- 
server, and Governor of the whole world,' but *I Am that 
I Am :* intimating, that if Moses desired such a name of 
God as might fully describe his nature in itself, that is a 
thing impossible, there being no words to be found in any 
language, whereby to express the glory of an infinite Being, 
especially so as that finite creatures should be able fully 
to conceive it. Yet, however, in these words he is pleased 
to acquaint us what kind of thoughts he would have us 
entertain of him : insomuch, that could we but rightly ap- 
prehend what is couched under, and intended by them, 
we should doubtless have as high and true conceptions of 
God as it is possible for creatures to have."— The answer 
given suggests farther to us these following notions of the 
most high God. " First, that he is one being, existing in 
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and .of hiraself : his tttiity Is implied in that he saith, * I ;' 
his existence in that he saith, * I Am ;' his existence in 
and of himself, in that he saith, *l Am that I Am,* that is, 
' I Am in and of myself,' not receiving any thing from, 
nor depending upon any other. — The same expression im-- 
jilies, that as God is only one, so that he is a most pure 
and simple being ; for here, we see, he admits nothing 
into the manifestationof himself but pure essence, saying, 
* I Am that I Am,* that is, being itself, without any mixture 
or composition. And therefore we must not conceive of 
God, as made up of several parts, or faculties, or ingre- 
dients, but otily as one who ' Is that He Is,* and whatso- 
ever is in Him is himself: and although we read of several 
properties attributed to him in Scripture, as wisdom, 
goodness, justice, &c. we must not apprehend them to be 
several powers, habits, or qualities, as they«are iri us ; for 
ig they are in God, they are neither distinguished from 
one another, nor from his natiire or essence, in whom they 
are said to be. In whom, I say, they are said to be : for 
to speak properly, they are not in him, but are his very 
essence, or nature itself; which acting severally upon 
several objects, seems to us to act from several properties 
or perfections in him ; whereas all the difference is onlyj 
in our different apprehensions of the same thing. God m 
himself is a most simple and pure act, and therefore cannot 
have any thing in him, but what is that most simple and 
][)ure act itself; which seeing itbiingeth upon every creature 
what it deserves, we conceive of it as of several divine per- 
fections in the same Almighty Being. Whereas God, 
whose understanding is infinite as Himself, doth not ap- 
prehend himself under the distinct notions of wisdom, or 
goodness, or justice, or the like, but only as Jehovah : 
and therefore, in this place, he doth not say, * I am wise, 
or just, or good,' but simply, • I Am that I Am.* " 

Havmg thus offered at something towards the Explica- 
tion of the first of these mysterious sayings in the answer 
God mtide to Moses, when he designed to encourage him 
to lead his people out of Egypt, he proceeds to consider 
the other, whereby God calls himself absolutely * I Am.' 
Concerning which he takes notice, that though • I Am* 
be commonly a verb of the first person, yet it is here used 
as a noun substantive, or proper name, and is the nomina- 
2 c 3 
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tire case to another verb of the third person in these 
words, * I Am hath sent me unto you.' A strange expres- 
sion ! But when God speaks of himself, he cannot be 
confined to grammar-rules, being in6nitely khove and 
beyond the reach of all languages in the world. And, 
therefore, it is no wonder that when he would reveal him- 
self, he goes out of oiir common way of speaking one to 
another, and expresseth himself in a way peculiar to him- 
self, and such as is suitable and proper to his own nature 
and glory. 

** Hence, therefore, as when he speaks of himself and 
his own eternal essence, he saith, * I Am that I Am i' so 
when bespeaks of himself, with reference to his creatu/es^ 
and especially to his people, he saith, * I Am/ He doth 
iiot say, * I Am their light, their life, their guide, their 
strength, or tower,* but only * I Am.' He sets, as it were, 
his hand to a blank, that his people may write under it what 
they please that is good for them. As if he should say, 
* Are they weak? l am strength. Are they poor ? I am 
riches. Are they in trouble ? I am comfort. Are they 
sick? I am health. Are they dying? I am life. Have 
they nothing ? I am all things. I am wisdom andpower^ 
I am justice and mercy. I am grace and goodness, I am 
glory, beau^, holiness, eminency, supereminency, perfec- 
tion, all-sufficiency, eternity, Jehovah, I Am. Whatso- 
ever is suitable to their nature, or convenient for them in 
their several conditions that I am. Whatsoever is amiable 
in itself, or desirable unto them, that I am. Whatsoever 
is pure and holy; whatsoever is great or pleasant; what- 
soever is good or needful to make men happy; that I am.' 
So that, in short, God here represents himself unto us as a 
universal good, and leaves us to make the application of 
it to ourselves, according to our several wants, capacities, 
and desires, by saying only in general, * I Am.' " 

Again, page 27, he thus discourses: "There is more 
solid joy and comfort, more real delight and satisfaction of 
mind, in one single thought of God, rightly formed, than 
all the riches, and honours, and pleasures of this world, 
put them all altogether, are able to afford.— Let us then 
call in all our scattered thoughts from all thii/gshere below, 
and raise them up and unite them all to the most high God ; 
apprehending him under the idea, image, or likeu^^s^, of 
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any thing elto, but as infinitely greater, and higher^ and 
better than all things; as one existing in and of himself, 
and giving essence and existence to all things in the world 
besides himself; as one so pure and simple, that there is 
nothing in him but himself, but essence and being itself; 
as one so infinite and omnipotent, that wheresoever any 
thing else is in the whole world, there he is« and beyond 
the world, where nothing else is, there all things are, 
because he is there, as one so wise, so knowing, so omni- 
scient, that he at this very moment, and always, sees what 
all the angels are doing in heaven ; what M the fowls are 
doing in Uie air ; what all the fishes are doing in the wa- 
ters; what all the devils are doing in hell; what all the 
men and beasts, and the very insects, are doing upon 
earth ; as one so powerful and omnipotent, thiit he can do 
whatsoever he will, only by willing it should be done ; aa 
one so great, so good, so glorious, so immutable, so tran- 
scendant, so infinite, so incomprehensible, so eternal, what 
shall I say? so Jehovah, that the more we think of him, 
the more we admire him, the more we adore him, themore 
we love him, the more we may and ought ; our highest con- 
ceptions of him being as much beneath him, as our greatest 
services come short of what^ we owe him. 

** Seeing therefore we cannot think of God so highly as 
he is, let us think of him as highly as we can : and for 
that end let us get above ourselves, and above the world, 
and raise up our thoughts higher and higher, and higher 
still, and when we have got them up as high as possibly 
we can, let us apprehend a Being infinitely higher than the 
highest of them ; and then finding ourselves at a loss, 
amazed, confounded at such an infinite height of infinite 
perfections, let us fall down in humble and hearty desires 
to be freed from those dark prisons wherein we are now 
immured, that we may take our flight into eternity, and 
there (through the merits of our blessed Saviour) see this 
infinite Being face to face> and enjoy him forever." 
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N»75. SATURDAY. JUN£ 6,1713. 

H JG est, ant nuflqtiaili, qnoi qinethnds. 

HoR. 1 £|>. zriL 99. 
Hetti ot no whme we may hopd to fiad 
What we denre. — Cbeech: 

riiHIS paper fthall consist of extracis iVom twtf p^^t 
JL dirinetf, bat of very different g<enias. The ohe Is to 
be admired for eonvincin^ the understanding, the Other 
for inflaming the heart. The fortoer tiroes us \n this pMtk 
and forcible Bianner to an inqai^ into relrgfotfy and pfitC'^ 
tiatn^itsr precepts. 

'^Suppose Hie world began some tim^ to be ; it must 
eitlMr be made by counsel and design, that H, produced 
by some Being that knew what it did, that did contrive it 
and frame it as it is ; which it is easy to concede, a Beihg 
tkat is ininitely good^ and wise, and powetful, mrrght do: 
but this it to own a God. Or else the matter of its bemg 
supposed to have been always, and in continual mottotf 
and tmBult, it at last happened toftill into this order, and 
^e parts of nmtter, after various agitations, were atlengtij 
entangled and knit together tti this order, in w^h we se^ 
the world to be. But can any man think thfs reasonable 
to imagine, that m the infinite variety whichf is in the 
world, all things should happen by chance, as welt, and 
as orderly, as the greatest wisdom could have contrived 
them? Whoever can believe this, must do it with his wilt, 
and not with his understanding. 

*' Supposing the reasons for, and against, the pinciples 
of religion, were equal, yet the danger and hazard is so 
nseqval, as would sway a prudent man to the affirmative^ 
Suppose a man believe there is no God, nor life after this, 
and sappose he be in the right, but not certain that he is 
(for Uiat I am sure in this case is impossible); all the ad- 
vantage he hath by this opinion relates only to this world 
and this present time ; for he cannot be the better for it 
when he is not. Now what advantage will it be to him in this 
life ? He shall have the more liberty to do what he pleaseth ; 
that is, it furuisheth him with a stronger temptation to be in- 
temperate, and lustful, and unjust, that is, to do those things 
which prejudice his body, and his health, which cloud his 
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reason^ and darken Ins understandbg, which will mak^ htm 
enemies in the world, will bring him into danger. So tkptt 
is no advantage to any man to be vicious ; and yet this is 
the greatest use that is made of atheistical principles ; to 
comfort men in their vicious courses. But if thou hast a 
mind to be virtuous, aud temperate, and just, the belief of 
the principles of religion will be no obstacle, but a further- 
ance to thee in this course. All the advantage a man can 
hope for, by disbelieving the principles of religion, is to 
escape trouble and persecution in this world, which may 
happen to him upon account of religion. But supposing 
there be a God and a life after this; then what a vast dn- 
ference is there of the consequences of these opinions ! 
As much as between finite and infinite, time and eternity. 
^* To persuade men to believe the Scriptures, I only 
refer this to men's consideration. If there be a God, 
whose providence governs the world, and all the creatures 
in it, is it not reasonable to think that he hath a particular 
care of men, the noblest part of this visible world ? And 
seeing he hath made them capable of eternal duration ; 
that he hath provided for thctir eternal happiness, and suffi- 
ciently revealed to them the way to it, and the terms and 
conditions of it ! Notv let any man produce any book in 
the world, that pretends to be from God, and to do this, 
that for the matter of it is so worthy of God, the doctrines 
whereof are so useful, and the precepts so reasonable, and 
the arguments so powerful, the truth of all which was con-)- 
firme(Cl>y so many great and unquestionable miracles, the 
relation of which has been transmitted to posterity in pub- 
lic and authentic records, written by those who were eye 
and ear witnesses of what they wrote, and free from sus- 
picion of any worldly interest and design: let any produce 
a book like to this, in all these respects ; and which, aver 
and besides, hath by the power and reasonableness of the 
doctrines contained in it, prevailed so miraculously in the 
world, by weak and inconsiderable means, in opposition 
to all the wit and power of the world, and under such dis- 
couragements as no other religion was ever assaulted with ; 
let any man bring forth such a book, and he hath my leave 
to believe it as soon as the Bible. But if there be none 
such, as I am well assure^ there is not, then every one 
jhat thinks God hath revealed hlrosetf to men, ought to 
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endbttice aiid entertain the doctrine 6f lh6 holy Sefiptures, 
as revealed by God. 

" Aiid now having presented ihten with such at^nr^bts 
a^d confttderations as are proper, and I think Sufficient to 
induce belief, I think it not unreasonable to entreat and 
nr^e Men diligently and impartially to consider these 
matters ; and if tfiere be weight in these considerations 
to sway reasonablfe men, that they would not surfet them- 
selves to be biassed by prejudice, or passion, or interest, 
to a contrary persuasion. Thus much I may -ivith reason 
deshre of men: for though men cannot beltevi^ what thfey 
will, yet men may, if they will, consider things seriously 
and impartially, and yield or withhold thfeir asstent, as they 
shall see cause, after a thorough search and eia Agination. 

" If any man will offer a serious argument aglihst any 
of the principles of religion, and will debate the matter so- 
berly, as one that considers the infinite consequences of these 
things one way or other, and would gladly be satisfied, he 
deserves to be heard what he can say ; but if a man will 
turn religion into raillery, and confute it by two or three 
bold jests, he doth not make religion, but himself ridicu- 
lous, in the opinion of all considerate men, because he 
Sports with his life. ^ 

- ** So that it concerns every man that would not trifle 
away his Soul, and fool himself into irrecoverable knisery, 
with the greatest seriousness to inquire intb these things, 
whether they be so, or no, and patiently to consider the 
arguments that are brought for them. 

" And when you are examming these matters, do not 
take into Consideration any sensual or wordly interest ; but 
deal fairly and impartially with yourselves. Think with 
yourselves that yoii have not the making of things true and 
false, that the principles of religion are either true or 
false before you think of them. The truth of things is 
already fixed; either there [is a God, or no God; either 
your souls are immortal or they are not ; either the Scrip- 
tures are a divine revelation, or an imposture; one of these 
is certain and necessary, and they are not now to be filtei-ed. 
Things will not comply with you^ conceits, and bend them- 
selves to your interests : ehereforie do not think what you 
would have to be; but consider impartially what i6.*' 

The other great writer is particularly useful in his rap* 
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tuTQus. splUoquies, ^b€;r^t^ be thm^$ of t^ Deity wiik dbb& 
highest admiration, and t)ehold,s himself with the moftt 
CQiiMxite lowliness. '< My present bu8iine§;s/ s£^ys he, " k 
to treat of God, hia b^ing, and attributes; but * wba i» 
sufficient for these tbing^^?' At lea%t, who am I, a silly 
worm, that I should take upon n^e to speak of Him, by 
whom alpi^ie I speak; and b^ing nityself but a finite sinful 
creature, should strive to unveil the nature oi the Infinite 
andmp^t Holy God I Ala,sl I c^wtso nweh a9 begin to 
think of him, but immediatQ^y.^y thwgbt^ ar« confounded, 
my heart is perplexed, n?y mind amazed, cay head turns 
rpijind^ my wb^lei soni seens to he unhinged and over- 
wheln^ed within me, Hi$ 9^rcy exalts me; HU justice 
depres.§eth me; His wisdom astonishetb me; His powec 
atffright§, me; His glory dazzles mine ey«a; and 'by rea- 
son of his highness,* as Job speaks, I <^«not endure : but 
the least glimpse of Him malces ine abhor myself and re- 
pent in dust apd a;iHes before Him." 

N« 76. I^ONDAY, JUNE 8, X713. 



— 5ok)* aiohione viverp, quorisn 

Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecuma viUis.— Hon. 1 £j^ xv. 0. 

Xliosfi^ ^o blest, apd only those, 

Whos^ Stately hpuse their hidden treasure shews. — C^EEcp. 

IEVE!^, tbov^ght it my duty to pieaerve p^a^ ^»^ love 
among my wardfi. And since I have^ set up for » 
universal Guardian, I have laid nothing mpre to heart, 
than the differences and quarrels between th^ landi^d and 
the trading interests of my country, which indeed compr^-* 
h^nd the^ whole. I shall always coxUirvtMite, to the ^tmost 
c^f my power, to reconcile these interest^ to ^a^h pther, and 
to make them both sensi^ble that their o^utual happiness 
depends upQn their being friends. 
' They mutually furnish each other with all the necessaries 
and conveniences of life ; the land suppUes the traders; 
with corn, cattle, wool, and generally all the materi^» either, 
for their subsistence or their riches; the traders in return 
provide the gentlemen with houses, clothes, and many: 
ptlier things without which their life at best would be un- 
comfortable.. Yet thes^ very interests are aln^ost always, 
clashing ; the traders consider every high duty upon any 
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part of their trade ae proceeding from jealouty in the gen- 
tloHMn of their riralling them too fast ; and they are often 
enemiee on this nccount. The gentlemen, on the other 
hand, think they can never lay too great a harden upon 
trade, though in every thing they eat and drink, and wear, 
they are sure to bear the greatest part themselves. 

I shall endeavour, as much as possible, to remove this 
emulation between the parties, and in the first place to 
convince the traders, that in many instances high duties 
may be laid upon their imports, to enlarge the general 
trade of the kmgdom. For example, if there should be 
laid a prohibition, or high duties which shall amount to a 
prohibition, upon the imports from any other country which 
takes from us a million sterling every year» and returns us 
nothing else but manufactures for the consumption of our 
own people, it is certain this ought to be considered as the 
increase of our trade in general ; for if we want these 
manufactures, we shall eidier make them ourselves, or, 
which is the same thing import them from other countries 
in exchange for our own. In either of which cases our 
foreign or inland trade is enlarged, and so many more of 
our own people are employed and subsisted for that money 
which was annually exported, that is, in all probability, a 
hundred and fifty Uiousand of our people for the yearly 
sum of one million. If our traders would consider many 
of our prohibitions or high duties in this light, they would 
think their country and themselves obliged to the landed^ 
interest for these restraints. 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the traders every 
sum of money they import, and gain from abroad, as if it 
was so much loss to themselves; but if they could be con- 
vinced, that for every million that shall be imported and 
gained by the traders, more than twice that sum is gained 
by the landed interest, they would never be averse to the 
trading part of the nation. To convince them, therefore, 
that tins is the fact, shall be the remaining part of this 
discourse. 

Let us suppose, then^ that a million, or, if you please, 
that twenty millions were to be imported, and gained by 
trade: to what uses could it be apf^ed? Which would be 
the greatest gainers, the landed or the trading interest? 
Suppose it to be twenty millions. 
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It oaniiot at all be donbted, that a part of the afbre-men- 
ticmed sum would be laid out in luxury, such as the mag- 
nificence of buildings, the plate and the furniture of houses, 
jewels, and rich apparel, the elegance of diet, the splen- 
dour of coaches and equipage, and such other things as 
are an expense to the owners, and bring in no manner of 
profit. But because it is seldom seen, that persons "who 
by great industry have gained estates, are extravagant in 
their luxury; and because the revenue must be still suffi- 
cient to support the annual expense, it is hard to conceive 
that more tnan two of the twenty millions can be converted 
into this dead stock, at least eighteen must still be left to 
raise an annual interest to the owners ; and the revenue 
from the eighteen millions, at six per centum, will be little 
more than one million per annum. 

Again, a part of the twenty millions is very likely to be 
converted to increase the stock of our inland trade, in 
which is. comprehended that upon all our farms. This is 
the trade which provides for the annual consumption of 
our people, and a stock of the value of two years* con- 
sumption is generally believed to be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. If the eighteen millions above-mentioned will not 
raise a revenue of more than one million per annum, it is 
certain that no mc^e than this last value can be added to our 
annual consumption, and that two of the twenty millions 
will be sufficient to add to the stock of our inland trade. 

Our foreign trade is considered upon another foot ; for 
though it provides in part for the annual consumption of 
our own people, it provides also for the consumption of 
foreign nations. It exports our superfluous manufactures, 
and should make returns of bullion, or other durable trea- 
sure. Our foreign trade, for forty years last past, in the 
judgment of the most intelligent persons, has been ma- 
naged by a stock not less than four, and not exceeding 
eight millions, with which last sum they think it is driven 
at this time, and that it cannot be carried much farther, 
unless our merchants shall endeavour to open a trade to 
Terra Australis incognita, or some place that would be 
equivalent. It will, therefore^ be a verv large allowance, 
that one of the twenty millions can be added to the capital 
stock of our fore^n trade. 

There may be another way of raising interest, that is, 
2d 
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by laying up» »l a ch«ap iim^, ooca or qiber goodft or ma- 
nufactuPQS that will keep,, for th<) epi^aumptimi of futdve 
yearsyand when the parWs may happan t^call €ca them 
at an advanced price, Bui as i»q»t gooda are perishable^ 
and waste something eivery year by whi<^ means a part of 
the principal is still loat^and ai it is seldom seen that these 
engrossers get mora tl»ai;i^ their principal, and the commoii 
interest of uieir money, this way is so precatlo^is and fiUl 
of hazard^ that it is very upUkely aAy more than three of 
the twenty millions will be ap(4ied to engrot sing«^ it were 
to be wished the engrossers were more profitable traders 
for themselves '.t they are certainly very beneficial for the 
commoi;iwea)th ; they are a market for the rich, in a time 
of plenty, and ready at hand with relief for the poor, in a 
time of dearth. They prevent dfce exportation of many ne- 
cessaries of life, when they are vei^ dieap ; so that we are 
not at the charge of bringing them back again, when they 
are very dear. They save the money that is paid to fo- 
reign countries for interest and warehouse room ; but there 
is so much hazard, and so little profit in this business, 
that if twenty millions were to be toipovted^ scarce three of 
them would be applied to the making mi^sanes for llie 
kingdom. 

If any of the money should be lent at ioterest to parsons 
tbat shall ap^dy the same to any of the purposes abov^e^ 
mentioned, it is still the same thin^ If I ha^ j^en good 
reasons for what I have said, w> more than eight of the 
twenty millipni^can be applied either t» out dead stock of 
luxury, our ^ock in inland or foreign trad»,.or our stores «? 
ma^azinea. Sc^ tha^t stiU there witt remain twelve mttHons, 
which are njow no otherwise to be disposed of than in buy- 
ing of lauds or houses, or our4:iew parliamentary funds, or 
in being lent out at interest upon, mcartgages of t^iiose se- 
curities, ox to pe<;si9n«, who have no <^er ways to repay 
the vaJJ^up, than by part of the things tbemsekes. 

The question then is, what efiect th^se twelve millibnd 
will have towards redjUcif^ the interest of mcmey, or raiii- 
ing the va^ue of estates ; for as the former grow» tess^ tlfe 
latter will ever rise in? propoiftipn. FOr example, whfl^ 
the interest of raon^y is five* per cent, per annum, a nvan • 
lends two thoui^and pounds, to raise arevenue efonehun-' 
dred poinds pei; aiHUdn, by the interest of his money; 
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and (bt Ih^ ftsAie reltdon he giires two thouisand |)dtind^ 
orttore^ to pHtchase all estate of otie hiludred pounds per 
annum. Again, if the interest of money shall fall one pet 
cent; he must be forced to lend two thousand four hun- 
dred pounds, to gain the revenue of one hundred pounds 
per annum, and for the same reason he must give at least 
two thousand four hundred pounds, to purchase an estate 
of the samfe yearly rent. Therefore, if these twelve mil- 
lions newly gained shall reduce one per cent, of the present 
interest of money, they must of necessity increase every 
estate at least four years* value in the purchase. 

It is ever easier to meet with men that will borrow 
money than sell their estates. An evidence of this is, 
that we never have so good a revenue by buying, as by 
lending. The first thing, therefore, that will be attempted 
wkh these twelve millions, is to lend nroney to those that 
want it. This can hardly fail of reducing one per cent, of 
the present interest of ihoney, and conseouently of raising 
fcvery estate four years' value in the purchase. 

For in all probability, all the money or value now in 
England, not applied to any of the uses above-mentioned, 
and which therefore lies dead, or affords no revenue t6 th6 ; 
owners, until it can be disposed of to such uses, doth not 
exceed twelve millions ; yet this sum, whatever it is, is 
sufficient to keep down money to the present interest, and 
to hold up lands to their present value. One would ima- 
gine, then, if this sum should be doubled, if twelve mil- 
lions extraordinary should be added to it, they should re- 
duce half the present interest of money, and double the 
present value of estates. But it will easily be allowed 
they must reduce one per cent, of the present interest of 
money, and add the value of four years' rent to the pur- 
chase of every estate. 

To confirm the belief of this, an argument might be 
taken from what really happened in the province of Hol- 
land before the year one thousand six hundred and se- 
venty. I think it is in Sir William Temple's Observa- 
tions upon the United Netherlands, The government 
there was indebted about thirteen millions, and paid the 
interest of five per cent, pier annum. They had got a sum 
of money, I think not above a million. With which they 
prepared to discharge such a part of the principal. The 
2 D 2 
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creditors were so unable to find so good an interest else- 
where, that they petitioned the states to keep their money, 
with an abatement of one per cent, of their mterest. The 
same money was offered to the same number of other cre- 
ditors with the same success, until one per cent, of their 
whole interest was abated, yet at last such a part of the 
principal was discharged. And when this sum came to be 
lent to private persons, it had the same effect ; there one 
per cent, of the common interest was abated throughout 
the whole province, as well between subject and subject, 
as between the subjects and their governors. And no- 
thing is so notorious, as that the value of lands in that 
country has risen in proportion, and that estates are sold 
there for thirty years' value of their whole rents. It is not 
then to be doubted, that twelve millions extraordinary to 
be lent at interest, or purchase lands, or government se- 
curities, must have the like effect in England, at least that 
lands will rise four years' rent in every purchase above 
tlieir present value. And how great an improvement must 
this be of the landed interest ! 

The rents of England, according to the proportion of 
the land-tax, should be little more than eight millions, yet 
perhaps they may be twelve. If there is made an addi- 
tion of four years' value in every purchase, this upon all 
the rents of England, amounts to forty-ei^ht millions. So 
that, by the importation and clear gain of twenty millions 
by trade, the landed interest gains an improvement of 
forty-eight millions, at least six times as much as all other 
interests joined together. 

I should think this argument, which I have endeavoured 
to set in a clear light, must needs be sufficient to shew, 
that the landed and the trading interests cannot in reality 
but be friends to each other. 



N« 77. TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1713. 

— Certam voto pete finem.— Hor. t Ep. i. 56. 
—To wishes fix an end.— Creech. 

THE writers of morality assign two sorts of goods, the 
one is in itself desirable, 3)e other is to he desired, 
not on account of its own excellency, but for the sake of 
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some other thing which it is instrumental to obtain. These 
are usually distinguished by the appellations of end and 
means. We are prompted by nature to desire the former, 
but that we have any appetite for the latter is owing to 
choice and deliberation. 

But as wise men engage in the pursuit of means from 
a farther yiew of some natural good with which they 
are connected; fools, who are actuated by imitation, 
and not by reason, blindly pursue the means without any 
design or prospect of applying thfem. The result whereof 
is, that they entail Mphn themselves th<$ Anxiety and toil, 
but are debarred from the subsequent delights, which arise! 
to wiser men ; since their views, not reaching the end^ 
terminate in those things, which although they have a re- 
lative goodness, yet, considered absolately, are indifferent, 
or, it may be, evil. 

The principle of this misconduct is a certain short-sight" 
edness in the mind : and as this defect is branched forth into 
innumerable errors in life, and hath infected all ranks and 
conditions of men ; so it more eminently appears in three 
species, the critics, misers, and freethinkers. I shall en- 
deavour to make good this observation with regard to each 
of them. And first of the critics. 

Profit and pleasure are the ends that a reasonable crea- 
ture would propose to obtain by study, or indeed by any 
other undertaking. Those parts of learning which relate 
to the imag'mation, as eloquence and poetry, produce an 
immediate pleasure in the mind. And sublime and useful 
truths, when they are cdtiveyed in apt allegories or beauti- 
ful images, make more distinct and lasting impressions i 
by which means the faticy becomes subservient to the un^ 
derstanding, and the mind is at the same tim^ de%hted 
and instructed. The exercise of the understanding in the 
discovery of truth, is likewfee attended wilh great plea- 
sure, as well as immediate profit. It not only strengthens^ 
our faculties, purifies the soul, subdues the passions; but 
besides these advantages, there is also a secret joy that? 
flows from intellectual operations, propettioned to the no- 
bleness of the faculty, and not the less aflPecting because 
inward and unseen. 

But the mere exercise of the memory as such, instead- of 
bringing pleasure or immediate benefit, ii a thrfng of vain 
2 D 3 
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irksomenett and (isitigue, egpeciaily when employed in the 
acquisition of Jaoguages, which is of all others the most 
dry and painful occupation. There must be therefore 
something farther proposed, or a wise roan would never 
engage in it. And, indeed, the very reason of the thing 
plainly intimates that the motive which first drew men to 
affect a knowledge in dead tongues, was that they looked 
on them as means to convey more useful and entertaining 
knowledge into their minds. 

There are nevertheless certain critics, who, seeing that 
Greek and Latin are in re<|uest, join in a thoughtless pur-^ 
suit of those languages, without any farther view. They 
look on the ancient authors, but it is with an eye to phrase- 
ology, or certain minute particulars which are valuable for 
no other reason but because they are despised and forgot- 
ten by the rest of mankind. The divine maxims of mo- 
rality, the exact pictures of human life, the profound dis- 
coveries in the arts and sciences, just thoughts, bright 
images, sublime sentiments, are overlooked, while the 
mind is learnedly taken up in verbal remarks, 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato with a contem- 
plative mind, or Cicero, in order to imbibe the noble sen^ 
timents of virtue and a public spirit, which are conspicuous 
in the writings of that great man ; or to peruse the Greek 
or Roman histories, with an intention to form his own life 
upon the plan of the illustrious patterns they exhibit to our 
view? Plato wrote in Greek. Cicero's Latin is fine. And 
it often lies in a man's way to quote the ancient historians; 
^ There is no entertainment upon earth more noble and 
befitting a reasonable mind, than the perusal of good au-. 
thors; or that better qualifies a man to pass this life with 
satisfaction to himself, or advantage to the public. But 
where men of short views and mean souls give them- 
selves to that sort of employment which nature never 
designed them for» they indeed keep one another in 
countenance; but instead of cultivating and adorning their 
own minds, or acquiring an ability to be useful to the 
world, they reap no other advantage from their labours, 
than the dry consolation arising from the applauses they 
bestow upon each other. 

And the same weakness, or defect of the mind from 
whence pedantry takes its rise, does likewise give birth to 
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ayarice. Words and money are both to be regarded as 
only marks of things ; and as the knowledge of the one, 
so the possession of the other is of no use, unless directed 
to a farther end. A mutual commerce could not be car- 
ried on among men, if some common standard had not 
been agreed upon, to which the value of all the various 
products of art and nature were reducible, and which might 
be of the same use in the conveyance of property, as words 
are in that of ideas. Gold, by its beauty, scarceness, and 
durable nature, seems designed by Providence to a pur- 
pose so excellent and advantageous to mankind. Upon 
these considerations that metal came first into esteem. 
But such who cannot see beyond what is nearest in the 
pursuit, beholding mankind touched with an affection for 
gold, and being ignorant of the true reason that introduced 
this odd passion into human nature, imagine some intrinsic 
worth in the metal to be the cause of it. Hence the same 
men who, had they been turned towards learning, would 
have employed themselves in laying up words in their me* 
mory, are, by a different application, employed to as mu«h 
purpose, in treasuring up gold in their cofiers. They dif- 
fer only in the object; the principle on which they act, and 
the inward frame of the mind, is the same in the critic and 
the miser. 

And upon a thorough observation, our modern sect of 
freethinkers will be found to labour under the same de- 
fect with those two inglorious species. Their short views 
are terminated in the next objects, and their specious pre- 
tehees for liberty" and truths are so many instances of mis- 
taking the means for the end. But the setting these points 
in a clear light must be the subject of another paper. 
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N» 78. WEDNESDAY, ^UNE 10, 1713. 

Docebo 

Unde parenttir opes ; quid alat, formetqae Poetam. 

Hon. An Po«t. t«t. S96. 



-1 will teach to write, 



Tell what the doty of a Poet is, 

Wherein hit wealth and ornament conaist. 

And how he may be ibrm'd>and how improved. — Roscommon* 

IT 18 no tmall pleasure to me, who am zealous in the ifr^ 
ierests of learnings V> thiok I may hate the honour of 
leading the town ii^ a Yery new and uncommon road of 
cnticism. As that kind of literature is at present cartie^ 
on, it consists oaly in a knowledge of mechantc rules wMob 
contribute to the structure of different sorts of poetry ; aif 
the receipts of goodhous«wiTes do to the making paddiai^ir 
of flour, oranges, pkuns, or any other ingredients. • IC 
would, methinks, make these my instructions more esimlyf 
intelligible to ordinary raiders, if I discoursed of theses 
matters in the style in which ladies learned in eootiomtcsy 
dictate to their pupHs for the improYeiAent of die kitchen 
and larder. 

I shall begin with epic poetry, because the critics agr«o 
it is the greatest work human natnre is capable of* 1 know 
the French have already laid down many medianicaf ttdew 
for compositions of this sort, but at the same time lh>ey txA 
off almost all undertakers from the possibiiity of ever fef'^ 
fornring them; for the first qualification they unafniMOUsly 
require in a poet, is a genitis. I s^l here endearour {wr 
the besefit of my countrymcix) to make it manifest, that 
epic poems may be made '' without a genius,'* nay, without 
learning, or much reading. This must necessarily be of 
great use to all those poets who confess they never read, 
and of whom the world is convinced they never learn. 
What Moliere observes of making a dinner, that any man 
can do it with money, and if a professed cook cannot with- 
out, he has his art for nothing;* the same may be said of 
making a poem, it is easily brought about by him that has 
a genius, but the skill lies in doing it without one. In 
pursuance of this end, I shall present the reader with a 
• The meaning is, his art is good for nothing. 
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plain and certain recipe, by whicli even sonneteers and 
tadie» may be qualified for this grand performance. 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chief qualifi- 
cations of an epic poet, is to be knowing in all arts and 
sciences. But this ought not to discourage those that 
have no learning, as long as indexes and dictionaries may 
be had, which are the compendium of all knowledge. Be- 
sides, since it is an established rule, that none of the terms 
of those arts and sciences are to be made use of, one may 
venture to affirm our poet cannot impertinently offend in 
this point. The learning which will be more particularly 
necessary to him, is the ancient geography of towns, moun- 
tains, and rivers : for this let him take CI u verbis, value 
four-pence. 

Another quality required is a complete skill in languages. 
To this I answer, that it is notorious persons of no genius 
have been oftentimes great linguists. To instance in the 
.Greek, of which there are two sorts; the original Greek, 
and that from which our modern authors translate. I should 
be unwilling to promise impossibilities, but modestly speak- 
ing, this may be learned in about an hour's time with ease. 
I have known one, who became a sudden professor of Greek, 
immediately upon application of the left-hand page of the 
Cambridge Homer to his eyes. It is in these days, with 
authors as with other men, the well-bred are familiarly ac- 
quainted with them at first sight; and as it is sufficient for 
a good general to have surveyed the ground he is to con- 
quer, so it is enough for a good poet to have seen the au- 
thor he is to be master of. But, to proceed to the purpose 
of this paper : — 

A Receipt to make an Epic Poeni, 

FOR THE FABLE. 

" Take out of any old poem, history book, romance, or 
legend (for instance Geoffry of Monmouth, or Don Belianis 
of Greece), those parts of story which afford most scope for 
long descriptions. Put these pieces together, and throw 
all the adventures you fancy into one tale. Then take a 
hero whom you may choose for the sound of his name, and 
put him into the midst of these adventures. There let him 
work, for twelve books ; at the end of which you may take 
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ya •!!( reftdy pr^>ared to conquer, or to lAfiity't ft bein|^ 
necessary that the cooclusion of an epic poem be fortu^ 
nate." 

To tMoke (m episode. — " Take any retnainkig adventure of 
your former collection, in which you could no way involve 
yoor hero ; or any unfortunate accident that was to<^ goo^ 
to be thrown away ; and it will be of use, applied to any 
other person, who may be lost and evaporate in the course 
of the work, without the least damage to the composition^^ 

For the moral imd allegory. — " These you may extract out 
of the fable afterward at your leisure. Be ^ure you straift 
them sufficiently." 

FOR THE MANNERS. ; 

*^ For those of the hero, take all the best qualities you 
can find in all the celebrated heroes of antiquity; if they 
will not be reduced to a consistency, lay them all on a heap - 
upon him* But be sure they are qualities which your patroil 
would be thought to have : and to prevent any mists^^ 
which the world may be subject to select from the alphabet 
those capital letters diat compose his name, and set them 
at the head of a dedioiation before your poem. However^ 
do not absolutely observe the exact quantity of these tir-'- 
tues, it not being determined, whether or no it be neces* 
sary fcjr the hero of a poem to be an honest man. — -For the 
under characters, gather tliem from Homer and Virgil^ and 
diange the names as occasion serves." 

FOR THE MACHINES. : 

** Take of deities, male and female, as many as yoii can 
use. Separate them iuto equal parts, and keep Jupiter in 
the middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus 
moUify him. Remember on all occasions to make use of 
volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw them 
out of Milton's Paradise, and extract yotir spirits from Tasso^ 
The use of these machines is evident; for since no epic 
poem can possibly subsist without them, the wisest way ii 
to reserve them for your greatest necessities. When Jfdtt 
cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or your- 
self by your own wits, sect relief from heaven, and the gods 
will do your business very readily. This is according tOi 
the drrect prescription of Horace in biej Art of Poetry: 
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Nec'Dcui iQteralit, qw digEm irindice nodas 
lociderit ■ Ver,191. 

NevM presume to mal^e a God appear* 

But for a business worthy of a Goa« — Rqicomiion. 

That h to say, a poet should nevef call upon the gods for 
l^tr asststanee, but when he is in great perplexity/' 

FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS. 

. For a tempeH. — " Tj^e Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and Bo- 
reas, and cast them together in one verse. Add to these 
of rain, lightning, and of thunder (the loudest you can) 
quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds and billows well toge- 
ther qntil they foani» and thicken your description here and 
there with a quicksand. Brew your tempest well in your 
head, before you set it a blowing/' 

For a battle, — " Pick a large quantity of images and de- 
scriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or two of Virgil, 
and if there remain any overplus you may lay them by for 
a skirmish. Season it well with similes^ and it will make 
an excellent battle." 

For a burning town, — " If such a description be neces- 
sary, because it is certain there is one in Virgil, Old Troy 
is ready burnt to your hands. But if you fear that would be 
thought borrowed, a chapter or two of the theory of con- 
flagration,* well circumstanced, and done into verse, will 
be a good succedaneum." 

" As for similes and metaphors, they may be found all 
over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather them, but 
the danger is in applying them. For this, advise with your 
bookseller." 

FOR THE LANGUAGE. 

-^ (I mean the diction.) ^' Here it will do well to be an 
imkator of Milton, for you will find it easier to imitate him 
in this, than any thing else. Hebraisms and Grecisms are 
to be found in him, without the trouble of learning the lan- 
guages* I knew a painter, who (like our poet) had no ge-. 
dm, make his daubings to be thought originals by setting 
them in the smoke. You may in the same manner give 

" • From Lib, III. De Conflagratione Mundi of Telluris Theoria Sacra, 
pkbliflhed m 4to. 1689, by Dr. Thomas Bumet, master of the Charter- 
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the venerable air of antiquity to yourpieoe, by darkening 
it up and down with Old English. With this you may be 
easily furnished upon any occasion, by the dictionary com- 
monly printed at the end of Chaucer." 

** I must not conclude, without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point, which is never to \>e 
afraid of having too much fire in their works. I should 
advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, and spread 
them abroad upon paper; for they^re observed to cool 
before they are read." 



N* 79. THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1713. 

Pneclara et polchra minantcni 

Vivere n«c recte, nee fuaviter Ho«. 7 Ep. viii, 3. 

— I make a noise, a gandy show, 

I promise mighty things, I nobly strive ; 

Yet what an iU, unpleasant life I live !— C rebch. 

IT is an^employment worthy a reasonable creature, to 
examine into the disposition of men's affections towards 
«acli other, and, as far as one can, to improve all tenden- 
cies to good nature and chartt^r* No one could be unmoved 
with this epistle, which I received the other day from one 
of ray correspondents, and which is fuU of the most ardent 
benevolence: — 

•<To THE Guardian. 
*• SIR, 
'* I seldom read your political, your critical, your ludi- 
crous, or if you will call them so, your polite papers ; but 
when I observe any thing which I think written for the ad- 
vancement of good- will amongst men, and laying before 
them objects of charity, I am very zealous for the promo- 
tion of so honest a design. Believe me, Sir, want of wit, 
or wisdom, is not the infirmity of this age; it is the shameful 
application of both that is the crying evil. As for my own 
part, I am always endeavouring at least to be better, rather 
than richer or wiser. But I never lamented that 1 was not 
a wealthy man so heartily as the other day. You must 
understand that I now and then take a walk of mortifica- 
cation, and pass a whole day in making myself profitably 
sad. I for this end visit the hospitals about this city, and 
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when I have rambled about the galleries at Bedlam, and 
seen for an hour the utmost of all lamentable objects, 
human reason distracted: when I have from grate to grate 
offered up my prayers for a wretch who has been reviling 
me, for a figure that has seemed petrified with anguish — 
for a man that has held up his face in a posture of adora- 
tion towards heaven to utter execrations and blasphemies; 
I say, when I have beheld all these things, and thoroughly 
reflected on them, until I have startled myself out of my 
present ill course, I have thought tit to pass to the obser- 
vation of less evils, and relieve myself by going to those 
charitable receptacles about this town, appointed only for 
bodily distresses. The gay and frolic part of mankind are 
wholly unacquainted with the numbers of their fellow-crea- 
tures, who languish under pain and agony, f<^ want of a 
trifle out of that expense by which those fortunate persons 
purchase the gratification of a superfluous passion or appe- 
tite. I ended the lait of these pilgrimages which I made, 
at St. Thomas's hospital in Southwark. I had seen all the 
variety of woe, which can arise from the distempers which 
attend human frailty; but the circumstance which oc- 
casionedthis letter, and gave me the quickest compassion, 
was beholding a little boy of ten years age, who was just 
tlien to be expelled the house as incurable. My heart 
melted within me to think what would become of the poor 
child, who, as I was informed, had not a farthing in the 
world, nor father, nor mother, nor friend to help it. The 
infant saw my sorrow for it, and came towards me, and bid 
me speak, that it might die in the house. 

'' Alas ! there are crowds cured in this place, and the 
strictest care taken, in the distribution of the charity^ for 
wholesome food, good physic, and tender care in behalf 
of the patients ; but the provision is not large enough for 
those whom they do not despair of recovering, which makes 
it necessary to turn out the incurable^ for the sake of those 
whom they can relieve. I was informed this was the fate 
of many in a year, as wdl as of this poor child, who, I 
suppose, corrupted away yet alive in the streets. He was 
to be sure removed when he was only capable of giving 
ofience, though avoided when still an object of compassion. 
There are not words to give mankind compunction enough 
on fuch an occasion ; but I assure you I think the ta\%e^ 
2e 
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rable have a property in the tuperflaons possessions of the 
fortunate ; though I despair of seeing right done them 
until the day wherein those distinctions shall cease for 
ever, and they must both give an account for their beha- 
viour under their respective sufferings and enjoyments. 
However, you would do your part as a Guardian, if you 
would mention in the most pathetic terms, these miserable 
objects, and put the good part of the world in mind of 
exerting the most ncS>le benevolence that can be ima- 
ginedy in alleviating the few remaining mements of the 
incurable. 

** A gentleman who belonged to the hospital, was saying, 
he believed it would be done as soon as mentioned, if it 
were proposed that a ward might be erected for the ac- 
commodation of such as have no more to do in this worldi 
but resign themselvet to death. I know no readier way of 
communicating this thought to the world than by your 
paper. If you omit to publish this, I shall never esteem 
jou to be the man you pretend ; and so recommending the 
incuraUe to your Guardianship, I remain. Sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 

** Philahthropos.'' 

It must be confessed, that if one turns one's eyes round 
these cities of London and Westmmster, one cannot over- 
look the exemplary instances of heroic charity, m provid- 
ing restraints for the wicked, instructions for the young, 
ibod and raiment for the aged, with regard also taall other 
circumstances and relations of human life ; but it is to be 
lamented that these provisions are made only by the mid- 
dle kind of people, while those of fashion and power are 
raised above the species itself, and are unacquainted or 
unmoved with the calamities of others. But, alas! how^^ 
monstrous is. this hardness of heart! How is it possib4e 
that the returns of hunger and thirst should not importune 
men, though in the highest affluence, to consider the mise- 
ries of their fellow^reatures who languish under necessity ?> 
But as I hinted just now, ^e distiuctions of mankind are 
almost wholly to be resolved into those of the rich and the 
poor ; for as certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace' 
to all that its possessor says or does ',, so poverty ^creates 
disesteem, scorn,, and pifgudice to all the undertadungv 06 
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the todigent. The necessilouB man has neither hands, 
lips, Of understanding, for bis own or friend's use, but is in 
the same condition with the sick, with this difference only, 
that bis is an infection no man will relieve, or assist, or if 
he does, it is seldom with so much pity as contempt, and 
radier for the ostentation of the physician, than compassion 
on the patient. It is a circumstance, wherein a man finds 
all the good ht deserves inaccessible, all the ill unavoid- 
able ; and the poor hero is as certainly ragged, as the 
poor villain hanged. Under these pressures the poor man 
speaks with hesitation, undertakes with irresolution, and 
acts witk disappomtment.- He is slighted in men's con* 
versation, overlooked in their assemblies, and beaten at 
their doors. But from whence, alas, has he this treat- 
ment? from a creature that has only the supply of, but 
not an exemption firom, the wants, for which he despises 
him. Yet such is the unaccountable insolence of man, 
that he will- not see that he who is supported, is in the 
same class of natural necessity with him that wants a sup« 
port ; and to be helped implies to be indigent. In a word, 
after all you can say of a man, conclude that he is rich, 
and you. have made him friends ; nor have you utterly 
overthrown a man in the world's opinion, until you have 
said he i» poor. This is the emphatical expression of 
praise and blame : for men so stupidly forget their natural 
impotence and want, that Riches of Poverty have taken in 
our imagination the place of Innocence and Guilt. 

Reiecttons of this kind do but waste one's being, with- 
out capacity of helping the distressed ; yet though I know 
no way to do any service to my brethren under such cala- 
mities, I cannot help having so much respect for them, as 
to suffer with them in a fruitless fellow-feeling. 



NO 80. FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1718, 

Caelestibus Irae. — Viro. ^n. i. 11. 

Anger in heav'nly nxiuds. 

I HAVE found by experieoce, that it is impossible to taHt 
distinctly without defining the words of which we make 
use. There is not a term in our language which wanti 

2 E? 
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explanation to much at the word Church. One would 
think when people utter it, they should have in their minds 
ideas of virtue and religion ; but that important monosyl- 
lable drags all the other words in the language after it, 
and it is made use of to express both praise and blame, 
according to the character of him who speaks it. By this 
means it happens, that no one knows what his neighbour 
means when he says such a one is for, or against, the 
church. It has happened that the person, who is seen 
every day at church, has not been in the eye of the world 
a churphman ; and he who is very zealous to obl^e every 
man to frequent it, but himself, has been held a very good 
ton of the church. This prepossession is the best handle 
imaginable for politicians to make use of, for managing 
the loves and hatreds of mankind, to the purposes to 
which they would lead them. But this is not a thing for 
fools to meddle with, for they only bring disesteem upon 
those whom they attempt to serve, when they unskilfully 
pronounce terms of art. I have observed great evm 
arise from this practice, and not only the cause of piety, 
but also the secular interest of clergymen, has extremely 
suffered by the general unexplained signification of the 
word church. 

The Examiner, upon the strength of being a received 
churchman, has offended in this particular more grossly 
than any other man ever did before, and almost as grossly 
as ever he himself did, supposing the allegations in the 
following letter are just. To slander any man is a very 
heinous offence ; but the crime is still greater, when it 
falls upon such as ought to give example to others. I 
cannot imagine how the Examiner can divest any part of 
the clergy of the respect due to their characters, so as to 
treat them as he does, without an indulgence unknown to 
our religion, though taken up in the name of it, in order 
to disparage such of its communicants, as will not sacri- 
fice their conscience to their fortunes. This confusion and 
subdivision of interests and sentiments, among people of 
the same communion, is what would be a very good sub- 
ject of mirth : but when I consider against whom this in- 
sult is committed, I think it too great, and of too ill a con- 
sequence; to be in good humour on the occasion. 
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•'SIR, Juae^9,17l3. 

. ^ Your character of Universal Gttardian, joined to the 
coiKern you ought to have for the cause of virtue and re- 
ligion, assure me you will not think that clergymen, when 
injured, have the least right to your protection ; and it rs 
from that assurance I trouble you with this, to complain of 
the Examiner, who calumniates as freely as he commettds, 
and whose invectives are as groundless as his panegyrics. 
<^ In his paper of the eighth instant, after a most furious 
invective against many ncMe'lords, a considerable nttmber 
of the commons, and a very great part of her majesty's 
good subjects^as disafiGeded and full of discontent, which, 
by thei way, is but an awkward compliment to the prince 
who^e gretitest glory it is to rdgn in the hearts of her 
people, that the clergy may not go without their share of 
his resentment, he concludes with a most malicious reflec- 
tion upon some of tkem. He names indeed nobody, but 
points to Windscur and St. Paul's, where be tells us some 
are disrespectful to the queen, and enemies to her peace ; 
most odious characters, especiaDy in clergymen, whose 
profession is peace, and to whose duty and affection her 
majesty has a more immediate right, by her singular piety 
and great goodness to them. 'They have sucked in,' he 
says, ' this warlike principle fVom their arbitrary patrons.* 
It is not enough^ it seems, to calumnicate them, unless 
their patross also be insulted^ no less patrons than the late 
king and the duke of Marlborough. These are his arbi'^ 
trary meo ; though nething be more certain than thsrt 
without the kiB^> the shsidow of a legal government had 
not been left to ua ; nor did tliere ever live a ma«, who in 
the nature aosd temper of him, less deserved the character 
•f arbitraiy than the duke. How now is this tenible chargtft 
agaiaa these clergymen supported? Why, as to St. Paul'iB) 
tl^ fact, according to him, is this : ' Some of the church, 
to affrosit the queen, on the day the peace was proekiimed, 
glive orders for parochial prayers only, without sbghif « 
as is used upon fast-days, though in this particular tfteir 
inferiors were so very honest to dieobey them.' This tfta 
Examiner roundly affirms after bia usual manoev, but wtthr* 
Oiiit the least regard to truth ; for it is Mhrn in my way; 
witl)out inquiriog, to be exactly inlonned of this matter^ 
((ml therefore I take upon me in their viodicaltoti to as** 
2 E 3 
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sure rou, that every part of what is said is absolutely Mse, 
and the truth is just the reyerse. The inferiors desired there 
might be only parochial prayers; but the person applied 
to was aware to what construction it might be liable, and 
therefore would not consent to the request, though very 
innocent and reasonable. The case was this : the proces- 
sion of the ceremony had reached Ludgate just at the time 
of prayers, and there was such a prodigious concourse of 
people, that one of the vergers came to the residentiary in 
waiting, to represent, that it would be impossible to have 
prayers that afternoon; that the crowds all round the 
church were so great, there would be no getting in ; but it 
was insisted, that there must be prayers, only the tolling 
of the bell should be deferred a little until the bead of the 

Erocession was got beyond the church. When the bell 
ad done, and none of the quire appeared, but one to read, 
it was upon this again represented, that there could be 
only parochial prayers, a thing that sometimes happens, 
twice or thrice perhaps in a year, when upon some allow- 
able occasions the absence of the quire-men is so great, as 
not to leave the necessary voices for cathedral service ; 
which very lately was the case upon a performance of the 
thanksgiving music at Whitehall. So that had the prayers, 
on that occasion, been parochial only, it had been neither 
new nor criminal, but necessary and unavoidable, unless 
the Examiner can tell how the service may be sung de- 
cently without singing-men. However, to leave informers 
no room for calumny, it was expressly urged, that paro- 
chial prayers on such a day would look ill ; that there- 
fore, if possible, it should be avoided, and the service 
should be begun as usual, in hopea one or two of the quire 
might come in before the psalms; and the verger was 
ordered to look out, if he could see any of the qvire, to 
hasten them to their places : and so it proved, two of the 
best voices came in time enough^ and the service was per- 
formed cathedral-wise, though in 8 manner to bare walh, 
with an anthem suitable to the day. This is the fact on 
which the Examiner grounds a charge of factious and se- 
ditious principles against some at St. Paul's, and I am 
persuaded there is as little truth in what he charges some 
of Windsor with, though I know not certainly whona he 
means. Were I disposed to expostulate with the Examiner, 
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I would adc him if he seriously thinks this be answ^ering 
her majesty's intentions ? Whether disquieting the minds 
of her people is the way to calm them ? Or to traduce 
men of learning and virtue, be to cultivate the arts of 
peace ? But I am too well acquainted with his writings 
not to see he is past correction ; nor does any thing in his 
paper surprise me, merely because it is false ; for, to use 
his own words, not a day passes with him, but ' it brings 
forth a mouse or a monster, some ridiculous lie, some vile 
calumny or forgery/ He is almost equally false in every 
thing he says; but it is not always equally easy to make 
bis falsehood plain and palpable. And it is chiefly for that 
reason I desire you to give this letter a place ia your 
papers, that those who are willing to be undeceived may 
learn, from so clear an instance, what a faithful, modest 
writer this is, who pretends to teach them how to think 
and speak of things and persons they know nothing of 
themselves. As this is no way disagreeable to your cha- 
racter of Guardian, your publication of it is a favour which 
I flatter myself you will not deny to. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

** R. A." 



N*^ 81. SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1713. 

Qoiete et pari atque eleganter acts setatis placida ac lexiis recordatio.^ 

Cicero. 

Flaeid and sootking is the remembrance of a life passed with quiet, 
imM>ceiice, mid elegance. 

FI^HE paper which was published on the thirtieth of 
" I * last month, ended with a piece of devotion written 
by the Archbishop of Cambray. It would (as it was hinted 
in that precaution) be of singular use for the improvement 
of our minds, to have the secret thoughts of men of good 
talents on sncb occasions. I shall for the entertainment 
of this day give my reader two pieces, which if he is cu- 
riont will be pleasing for that reason, if they prove to have 
no other effect upon him. One of them was found in the 
eloiet of an Athenian libertine, who lived many ages ago^ 
Und is a soliloquy wherein he contemplates his own life and 
actions according to the lights pen have from nature, and 
the compunctions of natural reason. The other is a prayer 
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of a gentleman who died witbin a f^w j^%xn last p&9t ; apd 
lived to a very great age ; bvt had passed. }ius youUx in all 
the vices in fashion. The Athenian k supposed to have 
been Alcibiades, a man of great spirit extfemely addicted 
to pleasures, but at the same tim^ very capable^ and upon 
occasion very attentive to business. He was by nature 
endued with all the accomplishments she could bestow ; 
he had beauty, wit, courage, and a great understanding ; 
but in the first bloom of lus life was arrogantly affected 
with the advantages be ha^d over others. That temper is 
pretty visible in an expression of hia : when it was pno^ 
posed to him to learn to play upon a musical instrument, 
he answered, ** It is not for me to give, but to receiv* de^ 
light." However, the conversation of Socrates tempeve^ 
a strong inclination to licentiousness into refteetions of 
philosophy^ and if it had not th€» force to make a nran of 
his genms and fortune wholly regular, it gav« him sonM 
cool moments, and this following soliloquy is sitppoM^ by 
the learned to have been thrown together before som« ex^ 
pected engagement, dL\\^ seems to b6 vef y much tbe f^turo 
of the man : 

** I am now wholly alone, my ears are not entertained 
with music, my eyes with beauty, nor any of my senses 
so forcibly affected, as to divert the course of my inward 
thoughts. Methinks there is something sacred in myself^ 
now I am alone. What is this being .of mine? I caroa 
into it without my choice, and yet Socrates says it is to be 
imputed to me. In this repose of my senses whet'ein they 
communicate nothing strongly to myself, I tastfi, methinks,, 
3 being distinct from their operation. Why may not then 
my soul exist, when she is wholly gone out of these organi? 
I can perceive my faculties grow stronger, the less 1 ad*- 
mit the pleasures of sense y and the nearer I place wy* 
self to a bare existence, the more worthy, the mxxre noble^ 
the more celestial does that existence appear to me. If 
my soul is weakened rather than improved by all that tha 
body administers to her, she may reasQuably h^ su|h 
posed to be designed for a mansion more suitable tb^ 
this, wherein what delights her diminishes her excelleuce, 
and that which afflicts her adds to her perfectiwi. T^Iikk^ 
is an hereafter, and I will not fear to be immOPt^ fof tlift 
sake of Athens." 
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Thh soliloquy is but the first dawnings of thought in 
the mind of a mere man given up to sensuality. The paper 
nrhich I mention of our contemporary was found in his 
ecrutoir after his death, but communicated to a friend or 
two of his in his lifetime. You see in it a man wearied 
with the vanities of this life ; and the reflections which the 
success of his wit and gallantry bring upon his old age, 
are not unworthy the observation of those who possess 
the like advantages. 

**Oh, Almighty Being! How shall I look up towards 
Thee, when I reflect that I am of no consideration but as 
I have offended? My existence, Oh my God, without thy 
mercy, is not to be prolonged in this or another world but 
for my punishment. I apprehend, Oh, my Maker, let it 
«ot be too late : I apprehend, and tremble at thy presence ; 
and shall I not consider Thee, who art all goodness, but 
:with terror ? Oh, my Redeemer, do Thou behold my an- 
guish. Turn to me, thou Saviour of the world ! who has 
offended like me ? Oh, my God, I cannot fly out of thy 
presence, let me fall down in it ; I humble myself in con- 
trition of heart ; but, alas ! 1 have not only swerved from 
lliee, but have laboured against Thee. If Thou dost par- 
don what I have committed, how wilt Thou pardon what 
I have made others commit? I have rejoiced in ill, as in 
a prosperity. Forgive, Oh my God, all who have offended 
by my persuasion, all who have transgressed by my ex- 
ample. Canst Thou, Oh God, accept of the confession 
of old age, to expiate all the labour and industry of youth 
spent in transgressions against Thee? While I am still 
alive, let me implore Thee to recall to thy grace all whom 
I have made to sin. Let, O Lord, thy goodness admit of 
his prayer for their pardon, by whose instigation they have 
transgressed. Accept, Oh God, of this interval of age, 
between my sinful days and the hour of my dissolution, 
to wear away the corrupt habits of my soul, and prepare 
myself for the mansions of purity and joy. Impute not to 
me, Oh my God ! the offences I may give, after my death, 
to those I leave behind me ; let me not transgress when 
I am no more seen ; but prevent the ill effects of my ill- 
applied studies, and receive me into thy mercy." 

It is the most melancholy circumstance that can be ima- 
gined, to be on a death-bed, and wish all that a man hat 
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most labourad to Wui^ to pa$9 wer» obliterated Ibf ever. 
How empbatically worse is this, tk^n having passed afi 
one's days in idleness ! Yet this is the frequent case of 
many men of refined talents. It is, methinks, monstrous 
that the love of fame, and value of the fashion of the 
worldy can transport a man so far as even in solitude to 
act with so little reflection upon his real interest. Thia 
is premeditated madoess, for it is an error done with tbe 
assistance of all the faculties of the mind. 

When every circiimstance about us is a constant admo-^ 
nition, how transieot is every labour of man» it should, 
methinks^ be no hard matter to bring one's self to cor'' 
ttder the emptiness of all our endeavours ; but I was not 
a little charmed the other day, when sitting with an old 
friend aud communing together on such sul^ects, he %x^ 
pressed himself after this manner : 

*' It is unworthy a Christian philosopher to let any thing 
here below stand in the least competition with his diity^ 
In vain is reason fortified by faith, if it produces in our 
practice no greater effects than what reason wrot^ht in 
mere man. 

<< I contemn (in dependanee on the support of Heaven 
I speak it), I contemn all which the generality of mankind 
call great and gloiious. I will no longer think or act lik^ 
a mortal, but consider mysdf as a being that commenced 
at my birth, and is to endure to all eternity. The acci^ 
deiit of death will not end but improve my being ; 1 will 
think of myself, and provide for myself as an immortal i 
and I will do nothing now which I do not believe I shall 
approve a thousand years hence." 



NO 82, MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1713. 

Cedat uti conviva satur. Hor. i Sat. i. 119. 

Let him depart like a contented gnest. 

THOUGH men see every day people go to their long 
home, who are younger than themselves, they are 
not so apt to be alarmed at that, as at the decease of those 
who have lived longer in their sight. They miss their 
acquaintance, and are surprised at ibe loss of an habkual 
9bj|ect. This gave me so much concern for the death of 
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Mr. William Peer of the Theatre Royal, who was an actor 
at the Restoration, and took his theatrical degree with 
Betterton, Kynaston, and Harris. Though his station 
was humble, he performed it well ; and the common com- 
parison with the stage and human life, which has been so 
often made, may well be brought out upon this occasion. 
It is no matter, say the moralists, whether you act the 

Srince or the beggar, the business is to do your part welK 
Ir. William Peer distinguished himself particularly in two 
characters, which no man ever could touch but himself; 
one of them was the speaker of the prologue to the play» 
which is contrived in the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the 
conscience of the guilty princes. Mr. William Peer spoke 
that preface to the play with such an air, as represented 
that he was an actor, and with such an inferior manner a» 
only acting an actor, as made the others on the stage ap-*- 
pear real great persons, and not representatives. This 
was a nicety in acting that none but the most subtle player 
could so much aS conceive. I remember his speakmg 
these words, in which there is no great' matter but in the 
right adjustment of the air of the speaker, with universal 
applause : 

For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 

Ramlet says, very archly, upon the pronouncing of it, " Is 
this a prologue, or a posy of a ring V* However, the speak- 
ing of it got Mr. Peer more reputation, than those who 
speak the length of a puritan's sermon every night will 
ever attain to. Besides this, Mr. Peer got a great fame 
on another little occasion. He played the Apothecary in 
Caius MariuSy as it is called by Otway ; but Romeo and 
Juliet, as originally in Shakspeare ; it will be necessary to 
recite more out of the play than he spoke, to have a right 
conception of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of life, 
recollects means to be rid of it after this manner : 

I do remember an apothecary \ 

That dwelt about this rendezvous of death ! 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks. 
Sharp misery had worn hhn to the bones. 

When this spectre of poverty appeared, Marius addressed! 
him thus: 
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I «6e thoa «rt Tory poor» 

Tbou may'it do any thing, here'i fifty drachmai^ 
Get me a draught of what will soonest free 
A wretch from all his cares. 

When the apothecary objects that it is unlawful^ Marius 
urges. 

Art thou so base and full of wretchedness 

Yet fear*Bt to die ! Famine iB in thy cheeks. 

Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes. 

Contempt and beggar^r hang on thy back ; 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world's laws; 

The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Without all this quotation the reader could not have a 
just idea of the visage and manner which Peer assumed^ 
when in the most lamentable tone imaginable he consents ; 
and delivering the poison, like a man reduced to the 
drinking it himself, if he did not vend it, says to Marius, 

My poverty, but not my will, consents ; 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done. 

It was an odd excellence, and a very particular circum* 
stance this of Peer*s, that his whole action of life de* 
pended upon speaking iive lines better than any man else 
in the world. But this eminence lying in so narrow a 
compass, the governors of the theatre observing his talents 
to lie in a certain knowledge of propriety, and his person 
admitting him to shine only in the two above parts, hia 
sphere of action was enlarpced by the addition of the post 
of property-man. This officer has always ready, in a 
place appointed for him behind the prompter, all such 
tools and implements as are necessary in the play, and it 
is his business never to want billet-doux, poison, false 
money, thunderbolts, daggers, scrolls of parchment, wine, 
pomatum, truncheons, and wooden legs, ready at the call 
of the said prompter, according as his respective utensils 
were necessary for promoting what was to pass on the 
stage. The addition of this officer, so important to the 
conduct of the whole aflfair of the stage, and the good 
economy observed by their present managers in punctual 
payments, made Mr. Peer's subsistence very comfortable. 
But it frequently happens, that men lose their virtue in 
prosperity, who were shining characters in thei contrarjr 
condition. Good fortune, mdeed, had no effect on the 
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jnind, but very much on the body, of Mr. Peer, For in 
ihe seventieth year of his age he grew fat, which rendered 
his figure unfit for the utterance of the five lines above- 
mentioned. He had now unfortunately lost the wan 
distress necessary for the countenance of the apothecary^ 
and. was too jolly to speak the prologue with the proper 
humility. It is thought that this calamity went too near 
him. It did not a litt)e contribute to the shortening his 
days; and as there is no state of real happiness in this 
life, Mr. Peer was undone by his success, and lost all by 
arriving at what is the end of all other men's pursuits, 
Jiis ease. 

1 could not forbear inquiring into the eflfects Mr. Peer, 
left behind him, but find there is no demand due to him 
from the house, but the following bill : 

£* s, d* 

For hire of six case of pistols 4 

A drum fqr Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim . . . 0.44 

A truss of straw for the madmen 8 

Pomatum and vermilion to grease the face ) 8 

of the stuttering cook ..... 3 
For boarding a setting dog two days to ) 6 

follow Mr. Johnson in Epsom Wells .3 

^oxhXooi'iXi Macbeth 3 

Raisins and almonds for a witch's banquet . . 3 

This contemporary of mine, whom I have often rallied 
ibr the narrow compass of hrs singular perfections, is now 
at peace, and wants no farther assistance from any man ; 
but men of extensive genius, now living, still depend upon 
the good offices of the town. 

I am therefore to remind my reader, that on this day, 
being- the fifteenth of June, the Plotting Sisters is to be 
acted for the benefit of the author, my old friend Mr. 
D'tJrfey. This comedy was honoured with the presence 
'Of King Charles the Second three of its first five nights. 

My friend has in this work shewn himself a master, and 
.made not only the obaracters of the play, but also the 
furniture of the house contribute to the main design. He 
has made excellent use of a table with a carpet, and the 
key of a closet. With these two implements, which would, 
perhaps, have been. overlooked by an ordinary writer, he 
^contrives the most natural perplexities (allowing only the 

voL.i. 2 r 
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ttse of these tioHseliold ^oods ib poetry) rtiat eter Were re^ 
presented on a sta^e. He has also made good advtitftage 
of the knowledge of the fitage itself; for m the BtckotT 
beittg Borprised, the loyeis are letdown and escape at A 
trap-door. In a Word, any who have the curiosity to 
ohserve what pleased m the last generation^ and do not 
go to a comedy with a resolution to be grave, will find 
this evening ample f)od for mirth. Johnson, who under- 
stands what he does as wefl as any man, exposes the itn- 
pertinence of an old IbHow, who has lost his senses^ still 
eorsning pleasures, with great nmstery. The ingemoas 
Mr. Pinkethman it a bashful rake, and is sheepish without 
having modesty, with great success. Mr. Bullock suc- 
ceeds Nokes in the part of Bnbble, and in my opinion ill 
not-much below him : for he does excellently that sort of 
Jblly we call absurdity, which is the very contrary of wit, 
f>ut next to that, is of all things the properest to excite 
mir^. What is foolish is the olsject of pit5r ; but tobsnrdity 
often proceeds from an opinion of sufficiency, and con- 
sequently is an honest occasion for laeghter. These cha- 
racters in this play cannot choose but make it a Very 
pleasant entertainment, and the decorations of singit% 
and dancing will more than repay the good-nature of those 
ivho make an honest man a visit of two merry hours tb 
make his following yeiat nnpainfftfl. 



N^83. TUESDAY, JUNE 16, l{;i3. 

Mlmirum iDsanus paucis Tideatiir, ed ()fidd 
Maxima pars homimim moibo jactatur eodekn. 

HoB.2Sat.iii. 1^. 

•>— Few think these mad, for most, like these. 

Are luck and troubled with the same disease. — CazfiCB. 

THERE is a restless endeavour in the mind of maft 
after happiness. This appetite is wron^t into the 
original frame of otir nature, and exerts itself in all partft 
of the creation that wre endued with any degree oTAought 
or sense. But as ithe human mind is 'dignified by a more 
comprehensive faculty than can be found in the inferior 
animals, it is natural for men not only to have an eye, 
each to his own happinesB,but akp to endeavo«t lo ptoni^Ke 
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t^ of otbeii in the aa^me rmV of being ; and jn proportion 
lo the generoaily that is ingredient in the tamper of tha 
C^Qul, the object of its benevolence is of a larger and nar- 
rower extent. There is hardly a spirit upon earth sa 
mean and contracted as to centre aU regards on its own 
interest, exclusive of the rest of mankind. Even th^ 
^elfish man has some share of love, which he bestows on^ 
bis farnily and his friends. A nobler mind hath at heart 
the commqn interest of the society or country of which he 
makes a part. And there is* still a more diffusive spirit^ 
"^^hose being or intentions reach the whole masst of man- 
t^iad, and are continued beyond the present agje, to a suc« 
cession of future generations. 

The advantage arising to him who hath a tincture o£ 
this generosity on his soul, is, that he is afSected with a 
sublimer joy than can be comprehended by one who ift 
destitute of that noble relish. The happiness of the rest 
of mankind hath a natural connexion with that of a rea- 
sonable mind. And in proportion as the actions of each 
individual contribute to this end, he must be thought to 
deserve well or ill, both of the world, and of himself. I 
have, in a late paper, observed, that men who have no 
reach of thought do often misplace their affections on the 
. means, without respect to the end ; and by a preposterous 
desire qf things, in themselves indifferent, forego the en- 
joyment of that happiness which those things are instru- 
mental tp phtain. This observation has been considered 
with regard to critics and misers ; I shall now apply it to 
freethinkers. 

Liberty and tn^h ate the main points which these gentle* 
men pretead to have in view ; to proceed therefore me^ 
thodically, I will endeavour to shew, in the first place, 
that liberty and truth are not in themselves desirable, but 
only as they relate to a farther end. And secondly, thai: 
the sort of liberty and truth (allowing them those names) 
which our freethinkers use all their industry to promote, 
is destructive of that end, viz. human happiness : and con- 
sequently that species, as such, instead of being eooouraged 
or esteemed, merit the detestation s^nd abhorrence ofaU 
honest men. And, in the last plao^;} design to shew, that 
under thfB pretence of advancing liberty and truth, they 
do, in reality, promote the two contrary evils. 
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As to the first point, it has been observed that it is the 
duty of each particular person to aim at the happiness of 
his fellow creatures ; and that as this view is of a wider or 
fiarrower extent, it argues a mind more or less virtuous. 
Hence it follows, that a liberty of doing good actions 
which conduce to the felicity of mankind, and a knowledge 
of such truths as might either give us pleasure in the con- 
templation of them, or direct our conduct to the great 
^nds of life, are valuable perfections. But shall a good 
man, therefore, prefer a liberty to commit murder or adul- 
tery, before the wholesome restraint of divine and human. 
laws ? Or shall a wise man prefer the knowledge of a 
troublesome and Rioting truth, before a pleasant error 
that would cheer his soul with joy and comfort, and be at- 
tended with no ill consequences ? Surely no man of com- 
mon Sense would thank him, who had put it in hb powei' 
to execute the sudden suggestions of a fit of passion or 
madness, or imagine himself obliged to a person, who by 
forwardly informing him of ill news, had caused his souf 
to anticipate that sorrow which she would never have felt, 
00 long as the ungrateful truth lay concealed. 

Let us then respect the happiness of our species, and 
in this light examine the proceedings of the freethmkers.' 
From what giants and monsters would these knight-errants 
undertake to free the world ? From the ties that religioa 
imposeth on our minds, from the expectation of a future- 
judgment, and from the terrors of a troubled conscience, 
not by reforming men's lives, but by giving encourage- 
ment to their vices. What.are those important truths of 
which they would convince mankind? That there is no 
such thing as a wise and just Providence; that the raind^ 
of man is corporeal ; that religion is a state-trick, con- 
trived to make men honest and virtuous, and to procure a 
subsistence to others for teaching and exhorting them to 
be so ; that the good tidings of life and immortality, 
brought to light by the gospel, are fables and impostures i 
from believing that we aire made in the image of God,^ 
they would degrade us to an opinion that we are on a 
level with the beasts that perish. What pleasure or what' 
advantage do these notions bring to mankind? Is it of any 
use to the public that good men should lose the com- 
fortaWe prospect of a reward to their virtue ; or the wicked 
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^ cttc«iimged to pevaist in t}^w iospiety, horn an as* 
fur^M^e thiat tb^y tbatl not be punJBhea for it kereafter \ 

Alk^wing» therofere, these men to be patrons of liberty 
and truth, yet it is 6i such lniths» and that sort of Itbeity^ 
whidi make them justly be looked upon as enemies to the 
peace wA bappiness of the woi^d. But upon a thorougb 
and iqoffartial j'mw it w.iU he found, that tlieir ei>dea^ 
vours, instead of advancing the cause of liberty and truth, 
tend only^ to introduce slavery and error among men. 
There are two parta in our nature; the baser, i^rhich 
consists of our senses and passions ; and the more noble 
and rational, which is properly the human part, the other 
being common to us with brutes. The inferior part is ge- 
nerally much stronger, and has always the start of reason, 
which, if in the perpetual struggle between tbem> it were . 
not aided from heaven by religion, would almost univer- 
sally be ¥aiy}uished, and man become a slave to his pas- 
•ionSf wkicb as it is (lie most grievous and shameful slavery, 
so it it ^e genuine resuh of thai liberty which is proposed 
fay OTCf turning rel^aon. Nor is the othet part of their de- 
aigu better executed. Look ipto their pretended truths : 
are they not so many wretched absurdities, maintained in 
<U)positkni to the light of nature and divine revelation by 
mj iaueudos and cold jests, by such pitiful soj^isms and 
Wftdi confused and indigested notions, that one would ve- 
hemently 8u^>ect those men usurped the name of free- 
tiilakers, with tbe same view that hypocrites do that of 
godliness, that it may serve for a cloak to cover the con- 
trary defect? 

I shall clo^e this discourse vHth a parallel reflection on 
these three species, who seem to be allied by a certain 
agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A critic is en- 
^rely given up to the pursuit of learning ; when he has got 
it, is lus judgment clearer, his imagination livelier, or his 
maimers more polite, than those of other men? Is it ob- 
served that a miser, when he has acquired his superfluous 
estf^ta, eats, drinks, or sleeps, with more satisfaction, that 
lie has a cheerfuUer mind, or relishes any of the enjoy- 
ments of life better than his neighbours ? The freethinkers 
l^ead bard £w a licence to think freely ; they have it : but 
mht use do they make of it ? Are Uiey eminent for any 
aaUime disoovenes in any of the arts and sciences ? Have 
2f3 
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ibej been authors of aay inventions that conduce to the 
well-being of mankind ? Do their writings shew a greater 
depth of design, a clearer method, or more just and cor- 
rect reasoning than those of other men ? 

There is a great resemblance in their genins; but the 
critic and miser are only ridiculous and contemptible crea-^ 
tures, while the freethinker is also a pernicious one. 



N« 84. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1713. , 

Non miMuia cutem nisi plena craoiia hirudo. 

HoR. Am. Po6t. ver. ult : 

Sticking like leeches, till they burst with blood.^Ro8CO]iMON. 

"To THE Hon. Nestor Ironside, Esq. 
^'SIR» Middle Temple, June 12. j 

'' T^RESUMING you may sometimes condescend to 

Jl take cognizance of small enormities, I here lay one 
before you, which I proceed to without farther apology, as 
well knowing the best compliment to a man of business is 
to come to the point. 

" There is a silly habit among many of our minor ora* 
tors, who display their eloquence in the sereral cofiTee* 
liouses of this fair city, to the no small annoyance of con^^ 
siderable numbers of her majesty's spruce and loving sub^ 
jects, and that is a humour they have got of twisting off 
your buttons. These ingenious gentlemen are not able to 
advance three words until they have got fast hold of one 
of your buttons; but as' soon as they have procured such 
an excellent handle for discourse, they will indeed proceed 
with great elocution. I know not how well some may have 
escaped, but for my part I have often met with them to 
my cost; having, I believe, within these three years last 

East, been argued out of several dozens; insomuch that I 
ave for some time ordered my tailor to bring me home 
with every suit a dozen at least of spare ones, to supply 
the place of such as from time to time are detached as i 
help to discourse, by the vehement gentlemen before ment 
tioned. This way of holding a man in discourse is mucl| 
practised in the cofiee-houses within the city, and dots' 
pot indeed sp much prevail at the politer end of the townt 
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Jt is likewtM more frequently made use of ftmon^ ihb 
small politicians, than any other body of men ; I am there^' 
fore something cautious of entering into a controversy with 
this species of statesmen, especially the younger fry ; fo^ 
if you offisr in the least to dissent from any thing that on^ 
of these advances, he immediately steps up to yoU, take^ 
hold of one of your buttons, and indeed will soon convince 
you of the strength of his argumentation. I remember, 
upon the news of Dunkirk's being delivered into our hands, 
a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer, had 
got into the middle of Batson's coffee-house, and was foi<- 
.tifying Gravelines for the service of the most Christian king, 
w^all iroagiiis^le expedition. The work was carried oh 
with such success,^^ that in less than a quarter of an hour's 
time, he had made it almost impregnable, and in the opi- 
nion of several worthy citizens who had gathered round 
Jiim, full as strong both by sea and land as Dunkirk evet 
could pretend to be. I happened however unadvisedly to 
Uttack some of his outworks; upon which, to shew his 
^eat skill likewise in the offensive part, he iinmediateljr 
made an assault upon one of my buttons, and carried it in 
less than two minutes, notwithstanding I made as hand- 
some a defence as was possible. He had^likewise invested 
a second, and would certainly have been master of that 
too in a very little time, had he not been diverted from this 
enterprize by the arrival of a courier, who brought advice 
that his presence was absolutely necessary in the disposal 
of a beaver,* upon which he raised the siege, and indeed 
retired with some precipitation. In the coffse-houses here 
about the Temple, you may harangue even among oui: 
dabblers in politics for about two buttons a day, and many 
times for less. I had yesterday the good fortune to receive 
Yery considerable additions to my knowledge in state af- 
iairs, and I find this morning, that it has not stood me in 
above a button. In most of the eminent coffee-houses at 
the other end of the town, for example, to go no farther 
than Will's in Covent-garden, the company is so refined, 
•that you may hear and be heard^ and not be a button 'the 
, ' . ' » 

, • The real person here alluded to was a Mr. James Hey wood, a 
ffneri- draper, who was th6 writei 6f a letter in the Spectator, sijjned 
James Easy. . • ' 
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worse lor itr Be9i4e« $he geMUviea Wof •^mfiatiiMied, 
th(sce ar« f t|ieif who are no hm eo^t in tJMeur hftiaiigBe% 
twui witb gentle services cetber tban robbmea. Theae, 
while ibey ace in^roving' your luideretaiuliDgt are at the 
Beme time fetting off your peraoQ ; they will new^platt end 
adjust your peckeloth. 

** But though I c^n bear with thia kbcl of oiator, wkols m^ 
bumhle e# to aim at the good will of his hearer by btuig 
hia iiUet de ohf^re, I muat rebel Against aaodier sort of 
them. Thece are 8omei» Sir, that do not slidL to take m 
joan fc^ the coUajr wbeo they have a mind to pcsuade 
,hii0« )t ia year buainesa, I humbly preaune, Mr. Ii onside^ 
to interpose that aman is n6t brought ov^er to hiaonpofient 
\)f foroe of armt It weie reqiiisite» thmefore, that yoa 
should name n certain interval* which oughtto bepsesenred 
b^tweeio the speaker and him to whom ha apnks. For 
sure no man has ^ iight» because I am not ci his opinioii, 
to take ai^y of my olothes from me> or dress me aocorduig 
to his own likmg. I assure you tdhe most becoming thing 
to me in the world is in a <»anpaiga. periwig to w^ar ouf 
jiide before and the pth^ cf«t upon the ^ollatend shouldef . 
ifUkt there is a friend of mine wiio never talks to me but he 
throws that which I vrmr Ibrward upon my shoulder^ so 
Ihait in restoring it to its place I lose two or three hairs out 
of the look upon my buttons; tJhOHgh I never touched him 
in v^y whole life, and have been aeqiumted with him theae 
ten yeers. 1 hs^ve seen my eager faend in danger same^ 
j^ines of a quarrel by this ill ouatom, for there are moie 
y<^mg gentleqpie^ who can Mi than c^n uodentand. It 
would l^ there(<ve a good office to ro^r good friend if you ad- 
vised him not to coUar any man but one wiho knows what 
jie meftnsy and give it him a^ a standing pBecatttioa in oon- 
yersatioq, that none but a very goori friend will give him 
the liberty of being seen, f^t, heaid, and understood aU 
at once» 

<* I am, Sir, your mosit humble servant, 

^^JOVANHBS MlSOOHlROSO^HUS. 

" p. S. I haye asister who saves herself from being han- 
dled by one of these manual rhetoricians by giving him 
,her fan to pl^y with ; but I appeal to you in the behalf of 
us poor helpless men." 
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Jone 15, 1718i ^ 
I am of OfHoton, that no orator or speaker in public or 
private has any right to meddle with any body's clothes 
but his own. I indulge men in the liberty of playing with 
tiieir own hats, fumbling in their own pockets, settling their 
own periwigs, tossing or twisting their heads, and all othet 
gesticulations which may contribute to their elocution; but 
pronounce it an infringement of the English liberty for ^ 
man to keep his neighbour's person in custody in order to 
force a hearing ; and farther declare, that all assent gtvett 
by an auditor under such constraint, is of itself void and 
of no e£rect«' Nestor Ironside. 



No 85. THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1713. 

Sed te decpr iste, quod optat , 

Esse Tetat, TOtoqae tuo toa form^ lepugnat. 

Ovid, Met. i. 48^. 
' Bat so much yoatli, witb so 'much beaaty join'd , 

Oppose the state, whidi thy desires design'd*— Dryden. * 

T> suffer scandal (says somebody) is the tax which 
every person of merit pays to the public ; and my 
Lord Verulam finely observes, that a man who has no rir^ 
tiie in himself, ever envies virtue in others. I know not 
how it comes to pass, but detraction, through all ages, has 
been found a vice which the fair sex too easily give intol 
Not the Roman satirist could use them with more severity 
than they themselves do one another. Some audacious 
critics, in my opinion^ have launched out a little too far 
when they take upon them to prove, in opposition to his« 
tory, that Lais was a woman of as much virtue as beauty^ 
which violently displeasing the Phrynes of those times; 
they secretly prevailed wiUi the historians to deliver her 
down to posterity under the infamous character of an ex^ 
torting prostitute. But though I have the greatest regard 
imaginable to that softer species, yet am I sorry to find 
' ihey have very little for themselves. So far are they from 
being tender of one another's reputation, that they take a 
ilnalicious pleasure in destroying it. My lady the other 
day« when Jack was asking who could be so oase as to 
spread such a report about Mrs. , answered, " N^ne^ 
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yott uwf hft sure, but a woman/' A litde after, Diok told 
my Myi thul be had Watd Floicillii hiul as iC Cbom wore 
arti&eial tfiolli. Vm rtaaoa m, said slie, haanMa Gleoni 
Crat gave oat thai Floralla •wfid h^ flowplexioii totavaak. 
Tb»8 the indiistjrKms proHy crcaUirea lako^ jMiiQa^ by ua-» 
Wftiion* to throw bkmidies od efiel> ttlbat , wbea tbt y ck» 
not oaiiii£kr that there it a profligale set of fislkivs; too 
leaAy to taiivt the charactar of tha virlacms, or bhni A^ 
ebaraa of the Uoominf wgio. Tba yoang lady fmm 
vhom I bad tbe honpnr af secatriBg the foUowiag ietlar, 
deaenret , or rather claiais, pvoientiQp from our sea, aine e 
00 barbaroaaly treated by her own. Certainly they ougbt 
to defend innocence from injury who f^ve ignorantly the 
occaaioQ of its being assaulted. Had tbe men been leaa 
liberal of their applauses, the women had been more 
sparing af Ih^r calumoious ccnauras. 

"To THK Gl7A^PIAII. 

^' I do not know at what nice point you fo tke bloonr 
of a youD^ lady ; bat I am one who can just look back 
upon fifteen. My father dying three vears ago^ hfn u^ 
vpd^ tbe care and directtoa of my mother, with a fortune 
JM4 profiMely great, yet such as might deaaaad a Y^iy 
baiadsome settlement, if ever piK>f>ei9^1s of n^armga ahoald 
be offered* My motj^ir, aftar 4m usi^ time of mtiftd 
mourning w>^ over» waa so afifeotiw^jtely iwlalge«t IQ m», 
aa to take tae alodg wt^ h^r in %U ber visita s b«^ still not 
tUaking sbe gratifiiad my youth enough* pafn^y^d me 
faitber to go with mj relatiotts tQ aU the pahKo, eheerfal, 
biM innocent entertaiiwei^s^ whava sbia waa toc^ reserved 
to appear herself. The two first yeara of my teeiifi were 
easy, gay» |tnd deUgMf«)l* ]Bvef y one caresaad me; tibe 
^Id ladies told n^e how finely I gi?ew» aed tie yaaa^ ohm 
vera pro^d of my ^^oofipaay < Ba t wt^n the third year had 
^ Uttle advaaeed^ my relations used to teU my Biothar thai 
pretty MIas Clary was sbot ap into a woman. The gea-r 
tleflAea begaa now to let their eyes glaace over ma^ and 
in most plaeea i foiwd myself distinguisbed : but ohserred, 
the more I grew into the esteem of Iheir sex the more i 
lost the CaTour of my own. Some of those whom I had 
}^9m fan^iliar with, grew cold and iadi&i«nt; others mis^ 
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ibilk,%j <le»igtt, Vby tneaning, ta^^ tat Bp^k iffaat I hgt^ 
thought, and so by degrees took ocelisioti to break off all 
acquaintance. 'There were several little insignificant re- 
flections cast upon me, as being a lady of a great many 
quaintnesses and such-like» which I seemed not to take 
notice of. But my mother coming hotne about a week 
a;go, told me there was a scandal spread about town by 
my enemies, that would at once ruin me for ever for a 
beatkty; I earnestly entreated her to know it: she refused 
ftue, but yesterday it discovered itself. Being in kn assem- 
bly of gentlemen and ladieS, one of the gentlemen who 
had beeh vety facetious to ^ev^ral of the ladies, at last 
tttrnilig to me, * And as for ybu. Madam, Prior has already 
given US your character, 

That air and harmony of shape exptesB, 
Fine by degrees, yet oeaulifully less.* 

1 perceived immediately a malignant smile display itself 
in the counteaance of some of tbe ladies, which they 
seconded with a scornful flutter of the fan ; until one cS* 
them, unable any longer to contain, asked the gentleman 
if he did not remember what Congreve staad about Aurelia, 
for slie thought it mighty pretty. He made xio answer, bu^ 
instantly repeated the verses : 

The Mukibers vrh» in the Mk«ne« fwteat. 
And massive bars on stubborn anyOs beat ; 
jDeTorm'd'themselyes, yet iforge those stays of Steel, 
Winch arm Autelia with a shape to hfil. 

Thfe was no sooner over, but it wa^ leasily discernible what 
tm ifl-Wtttircd sadsfactron most bftliB tdttipany todk: and 
thfe more p^etisnre th^y shewed by dwelling upon the two 
last lines, the more mey increased tny treble and con- 
fusion. And now. Sir, after this tedious account, what 
would you erdvise me to? lis there ho wjiy to be cleared of 
thBBe maliobu^ oal«!tatiie6? What h beauty worth tliat 
nakw the possessor tha« unhappy? Why was nature so 
Iftvisli «f her gifts to me, as to make her kifidness prov* 
m<cru6lty? Tbcy tel tne myfchiape is 4el4cafte, my^ye* 
Bpaikling> wiy .Kps I know ftot what, my cheeks, forsooth, 
lutoriied w^ a just vntKture ^ the rose a«id !i>y; but l 
unsh this face was barely idot^dteagretoble, this tioice harsh, 
wid tinlMHUiotiious, these limbs only not deibrtned, and 
tlMA pet1ui{|»« I oiighi liv«fr e«sy and vomoie^ed) and teehbeir 
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raise lore and admiration in the men, nor scandal, and 
hatred in the women. 

«* Your very humble Servant, 

"Clarina." 

The best answer I can make my fair correspondent is, 
that she ought to comfort herself with this consideration^ 
that those who talk thus of her know it is false, but wish 
they could make others believe it true. It is not they 
think you deformed, but are vexed that they themselves 
were not as nicely framed. If you will take an old man*s 
advice, laugh, and be not concerned at them : they havet 
attained what they endeavoured if they make you uneasy; 
for it is envy that has made them so. I would not have 
you wish your shape one-sixtieth part of an inch dispro- 
portioned, nor desire your face might be impoverished 
with, the ruin of half a feature, though numbers of remain^ 
ing beauties might make the loss insensible : but take cou- 
rage, go into the brightest assemblies, and the world will 
quickly confess it to be a scandal. Thus Plato, hearing 
it was asserted by some petsons that he was a very bad 
man, " I shall take care," said he, *Uo live so, that nobody 
will believe them.'' 

I shall conclude this paper with a relation of matter of 
fact. A gay young gentleman in the country, not many 
years ago, fell desperately in love with a blooming fine 
creatu)re, whom give me leave to call Melissa. After a 
pretty long delay, and frequent solicitations, she refused 
several others of larger estates, and consented to make 
him happy. But they had not been married much above 
a twelvemonth, until it appeared too true what Juba says^ 

Beaut; soon grows familiar to the loyer. 

Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense. , ^ 

Polydore (for that was his name) finding himself grow 
every day more uneasy, and unwilling she should discover 
the cause, for diversion came up to town, and to avoid all 
;Suspicions, brought jVIelissa along with him. After some 
stay here, Polydore was one day informed, that a set of 
ladies over tbeir tea-table^ in me circle of scandali had 

touched upon Melissa ^And was that the silly thing so 

much talked of! How did she ev^r grow into a toast? For 
.their parts they h^d ey^s as well as the men, but couldnot 
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.discover where her beauties lay. Polydore, upon hearing 
.this, flew immediately home, and told Melissa, with the 
.utmost transport^ that he was now fully convinced how 
numberless were her charms, since her own sez would not 
allow her any. 

"MK. IRONSIDE, ButWs Cofiee-houM. 

<* I have observed that this day you made mention of 
Will's Coffee-house, ^s a place where people are too po- 
lite to hold a man in discourse by the button. Every body 
knows your honour frequents this house; therefore they 
will take an advantage against me, and. say, if my com* 
4>any was as civil as that atWiirs,.you would say so: 
therefore, prjay your honour do not be afraid of doing me 
justice, because people would think it may be a conceit 
below ypu on this occasion to name the name of 
" Your humble servant, 

" Daniel Button.* 

"The young poets are in the back room, and take their 
places as you directed/' 



N*86. FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1713. 

— Cui mens divinior, at^ue os 
' Magna s'onaturum Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 43. 

— : <^iio writes 

With fancy high, and bold and daring flights.— Cbsecii. 

[ "To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 

" SI R, . Oxford, June 16. 1713. 

'*/ ri^HE classical writers, according to your advice, are 

Jt by no means neglected by me, wnile I pursue my 
studies in divinity. I am persuaded that they are foun- 
.tains of good sense and^eloquence ; and that it is absolutely 
necessary for a young mind to form itself upon such mo- 

*paniel Button had been a servant in the Countess of Waifwick^ 
family, and under the patronage of Addison kept a coflfee-house on ihfi 
'the south side of Russel-street, about two doors from Covent-garden. 
Here it was that the wits of that time used to assemble. It is said that 
when Addison had suffered any vexation from the Countess, he With- 
drew the company from Button's housie. • j 
' 2g 
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dels. For by a carefbl stady of their ftyle and tnaatiery 
we shall at least atoid those ftiulls, into whidi a youthfU 
iawginatkm is apt to harry its ; sach as luxariaaoe of fancy, 
KoentioQsnesB of style, redundancy of thoiight, «id Hslse 
ornaments. As I have been flattered by my friends, that 
I have some genius for poetry» I sometimes turn my 
thoughts that way : and with pleasure reflect, that I have 
got Qftt (hat childish part of life, whidi delights in points 
tmd twrns of wit : and that I can take a manly and rational 
satisfaction in that which is called painting in poetry. 
Whether it be, that in these copyings of nature, the object 
is placed in such lights and circumstances as strike the 
fancy agreeably t or whether we are surprised to find ob*- 
jects that are absent, placed before our eyes; or whether 
it be our admiration of the author's art and dexterity ; or 
whether we Mnnse ourselves with comparing the. picture 
and the original ; or rather (which is most probable) be- 
cause all these reasons concur to aflect us ; we are won- 
derfully charmed with these drawings after the life, this 
magic that raises apparitions in the fancy. 

'' Landscapes, or still-life, work much less upon us, 
than representations of the postures or passions of living 
creatures. Again, those passions or postures strike us 
more or less in proporti<m to the ease or violence of their 
motions. A horse graiing moves us less than one stretch- 
ing in a race, and a racer less than one in the fury of a 
battle. It is very difiicult, I believe, to express violent 
motions which are fleeting and transitory, either in colours, 
or words. In poetry it requires great spirit in thought, 
and energy in style ; which we find more of in the eastern 
poetry, than in eitiier the Greek or Roman. The great 
Creator, who accommodated himself to those he vouch- 
safed to speak to, l^th put into the mouths of his pre- 
sets such sublime sentiments and exalted language, b» 
must abash the pide and wit of man. In the book of Job, 
tlie ttiost ancient poem in the world, we have such paint- 
ings and descriptions as I have spoken of, in great va- 
riety. I shall at present make some remarks on the cele- 
brated description of the horse in that holy book, and com- 
pare it with tnose drawn by Homer and Virgil. 

*' Homer hath the following similitude of a horse twice 
over in the Iliad, which Vir^l bath-cof^ed from him; at 
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le^ he harii deviated tesw from Homer, di^ Mi. Drydoa 
bath from him: \ 

Freed from his keepers^ thus with broken reins 
The wanton eoiH«er prances o'er the pJains ; 
Or Bi the pride of youth overleaps the mounds. 
And snuffs the females m forbidden grounds ; 
Or Beeka his watering in the well known flood. 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood ; 
Ho swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his shoulden flows his waiing mane ; 
He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high. 
Before his ample chest the foaming waters flj. 

*• Virgil's description is mucR fbller than the foregoing', 
which, as I said, is only a simile; whereas Virgil professes 
to treat of the nature of the horse. It is thus adroirab^ 
translated: 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets, and tiie shouts of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and tren^ng with delight, 
3bifts psu:e, and paws ; and h<^>es t]t»e promis'd fights 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd 
Rufiles at speed, and dances in die wind. 
His homy hoofs are jetty black and round : 
His chine is double ; starting with a bound 
He tana the turf, and shakes Hh/a solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow ; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

" Now follows ^at in the book of Job ; which under att 
the disadvantages of having been wrtiteD in a language 
little understood ; of being expressed in phrases pecnliav 
to a part of the world, whose manner of thinking and 
speaking seems to us very uncoudi ; and, above all, ei 
appearing in a prose translation ; is nevertheless so tnaot* 
soendently above the heathen descriptions, that hereby we 
may perceive how faint and languid the images are, whidb 
are formed by mortal authors, wlieu compared wirii that 
which is figured as it were, just as it appears in the eye 
the Creator. God speaking to Job, asks him : 

"'Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou 
dothed his neck with thunder ? Canst thou make him 
afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of bis nostrils is terri- 
ble. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength, 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear,, 
and b not affrightad ; neither tunieth he back from thfr 
2g2 
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•word* The quiver ratUeth against bim, the glittering' 
spear, and the shield. He swalloweth the ground with, 
fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith amongst the. trumpets, 
Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off; the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting.' 

'' Here are all the great and sprightly images, that 
thought can form of this generous beast, expressed in such 
force and vigour of style, as would have given the great 
wits of antiquity new laws for the sublime, had they been 
acquainted with these writings. I cannot but particularly 
observe, that whereas the classical poets chiefly ehdeavour 
to paint the outward figure, lineaments, and motions ; th& 
aacred poet makes all the beauties to flow from an inward- 
principle in the creature he describes, and thereby gives, 
great spirit and vivacity to his description. The following 
phrases and cucumstances seem singularly remarkable : 

" ' Hast thou clothed his neck with Uiunder ?* Homer 
and Virgil mention nothing about the neck of the horse, 
but his mane. The sacred author, by the bold figure of 
thunder, not only expresses the shaking of that remarkable 
beauty in the horse, and the flakes of hair which naturally 
suggest the idea of lightning; but likewise the violent agi- 
tation and force of the neck, which in the oriental tongues 
had been flatly expressed by a metaphor less than this, 
r**^ Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper?' 
There is a twofold beauty in this expression, which not 
only marks the courage of this beast, by asking if he can 
be scared ? but likewise raises a noble image of bis swift- 
ness, by insinuating, that if he could be frighted, he would 
bound away with the nimbleness of a. grasshopper. 

" * The glory of his nostrils is terrible.' This is more 
strong and concise than that of Virgil, which yet is the 
noblest line that was ever written without inspiration : 

CoUectumque premens volvit sub naribus ignem. — Georc. iii. 85. 
, And in his nostrils rolls collected fire. 

'■ '• * He rejoiceth in his strength He mocketh atfeai 

• neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet 

—He saith among the trumpets, Ha ha ;' are signs of cou-i 
rage, as I said before, flowing from an inward principle, 
^ibere is a peculiar beauty in his not believing it is the 
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soudd of the trampet:' that is, he cannot believe it for joy; 
but when he was «ure of it, and is * mnoofigst the trmnpets, 
he saith, Ha, ha;' he neighs, he rejoices. His docihtyis 
elegantly painted in his being unmoved at the ' rattling 
quiver, the glittering spear and the shield;* and is well 
imitated by Oppian (who undoubtedly read Job as well as 
Virgil) in his poem upon hunting : 

How fina the numag'd war-hone keeps his ground, 
Nor breaJu his order, tho' the IrumpetB Miiiid 1 
Witn fearless eye the^tittianng host surveji, 
' And glares directly at the helmet's blaze ! 

Hie master's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to ftop, and ^en to charge the foei. 

*^* He swalloweth the ground,* is an expression for pro- 
digious swiftness, in use among the Arabians, Job's coun- 
trymen, at this day. The Latins have something like it : 

Latomqae fng&consnmere campnm. — Nsmesiak. 

In flight the extended champai|[n to consume. 

Carpere prata fug^— Vino. Geoxg. iji. 142. 

In flight to crop the meads. 
campomque vQlatu 

Cum rappeie, pedum vestigia qusBTM*— *Sil. Ital. 

When in their fli^t the champaign they have natch'd. 

No track is left behind. 

*^ It is indeed the boldest and noblest of images for swift- 
ness ; nor have I met with any thing that comes so near it^ 
as Mr. Pope's in Windsor Forest: 

The impatient courser pants in every vein. 
And pawing, seems to beat the distant pl^ ; 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already crost, 
I And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 

'< < He smelleth the battle afar ofiP,' and what foUovf 
about the shouting, is a circumstance expressed with great 
spirit by Lucan : 

So when the ring with joyful shouts rebounds. 

With rage and pride the imprison'd courser bounds : 

He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein ; 

Springs o'ei the fence, and headlong seeks the plab. 

** I am. Sir, your ever obliged Servant, 

" John Lizajevd,*^ 
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N-87. SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1713. 



-CoDttiterant hinc ThiBbe> Pyramus illinc* 



Inque vicem fiiezat, captatus anhelitas oris. — Ovio, Met. iv. 71. 

, Here FyramiiB, there gentle Thisbe, itrove 
To catch each other's breath, the bahny breeze of love, 

MY precautions are made up of all that I can hear and 
see, translate, borrow, paraphrase, or contract, from 
the persons with whom I mingle and converse, and the au- 
thors whom I read. But the grave discourses which I 
sometimes give the town, do not win so much attention as 
lighter matters. For this reason it is, that I am obliged to 
consider vice as it is ridiculous, and accompanied witb 
gallantry, else I find in a very short time I shall lie Uk^ 
waste paper on the tables of coffee-houses. Where I have 
taken most pains I often find myself least read. There is 
a spirit of intrigue got into all, even the meanest of the 
people, and the v6ry servants are bent upon delights, and 
commence oglers and lan^uishers. I happened the other 
day to pass by a gentleman's house, and saw the most flip- 
pant scene of low love that I have ever observed. The 
maid was rubbing the windows within side of the house, 
and her humble servant the footman was so happy a.nian 
as to be employed in cleaning the same glass on the side 
towards the street. The wench began with the greates't 
severity of aspect imaginable, and breathing on the glassT, 
followed it with a dry cloth ; her opposite observed her, 
and fetching a deep sigh, as if it were his last, with a very 
disconsolate air did the same on his side of Uie window. 
He still worked on and languished, until at last his fair 
one smiled, but covered herself, and spreading the napkii^ 
in her hand, concealed herself from her admirer, while h^ 
took pains, as it were, to work through all that intercepted 
their meeting. This pretty contest held for four or Gse 
large panes of glass, until at last the waggery was turned 
into a humorous way of breathing in each other's faces, 
and catching the impression. The gay cresrtures were thus 
loving and pleasing their imaginations with their nearness 
and distance, until the windows were so transparent that 
the beauty of the female made the man-servant impatient 
of beholding it, and the whole house besides being abroad. 
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hibr ran' fn, suad th^ romped out of my sight.' It may be 
imagined these <^lers of no quality, made a more sudden 
api^lcation of the intention of kind sighs and glances than 
those -whose education lays them under great restraints, 
and who are consequently more slow in their advances. I 
have often observed all the low part of the town in love^ 
and taking a hackney-coach have considered all that 
passed by me in that light, as these cities are composed of 
^crowds wherein there is not one who is not lawfolly or un- 
lawfully engaged in th^t passion. When one is in this spe- 
culation, it is not unpleasant to observe alliances between 
jthojie males afad females whose lot it is to act in public. 
Thus the woods in the middle of summer are not moree^^ 
^rtained with the different notes of birds, than the town is 
4>£ different voices of the several sorts of people who act in 
public; they are divided. into classes andcrowds made for 
crowds. The hackney-coaohmen, chairmen, and porters> 
«re the lovers of the hawker-women, fruitresses, and milkr 
maids. They are a wild world of themselves, and have 
Toices significant of their private inclinations, which 
strangers can take no notice of. Thus a wench with fruut 
looks like a mad woman when she cries wares you see she 
does not carry, but those in the secret know that cry is only 
an assignation to a hackney-coachman who is driving by, 
and understands her. The whole people is in an intrigue, 
and the undtscerning passengers are unacquainted with 
the meaning of what they hear all round them. They know 
not how to separate the cries of mercenary traders, from 
the' sighs and lamentations of languishing lovers. The 
common face of modesty is lost among the ordinary part 
of the world, and the general corruption of manners i& vi- 
sible from the loss of all deference in the low people ten 
wards those of condition. One order of mankind trips fast 
after the next above it, and by this rule you may trace ini- 
;qiiity from the conversations of the most wealthy, down to 
^those of the humblest degree. It is an. act of great reso- 
lution to pass by a crowd of polite footmen, who caa rally, 
make love, ridicule, and observe upon all the passengers 
who are obliged to go by the places where they wait. This 
licence makes different characters among them, and there 
are beaux, party-men, and freethinkers,, in livery, I take 
it Cor a rule,, that there is no bad man but makes a had 
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woman, and tha contagion of vice is wliat shoald aaaAie 
people cautions of their behaviour. Juvenal says, tkeie is 
the greatest reverence to be bad to the presence of chil- 
dren ; it may be as well said of the presence of servants, and 
it would be some kind of virtue, if we kept oar vices to 
ourselves. It is a feeble authority which has not the sup- 
port of personal respect, and the dependance founded only 
upon their receiving their maintenance of us is not of force 
enough to support us against an habitual behaviour, for 
which they contemn and deride us. No man can be we& 
•erved, but by those who have an opinion of his merit; and 
that opinion cannot be kept up, but by an exemption frooi 
Hhose faults which we would restrun in our dependants. 

Though our fopperies imitated are subjects of laugb^er^ 
<mr vices transferred to our servants give matter of lamen*' 
tation. But there is nothing in which our families are 8% 
docile, as in the imitation or our delights. It is tberefora 
but common prudenoe to take care, that our inferiors know 
of none but our innocent ones. It is, melhinks, a vetf 
arrogant thing to expect that the single consideration of 
ttot offending us should curb our servants fVom vice, whea 
much higher motives cannot moderate our own inelina*- 
tions. But I began this paper wkh an observation, that 
the lower world is got into fashionable vices, and above all 
to the understanding the language of the eye. There is 
nothing but writing songs which the footmen do not prac- 
tise as well as theimnasters. Spurious races of mai^tnd, 
which pine in want, and perish in their first months of 
being, come into the world from this degeneracy. I^ 
possession of wealth and affluence seems to carry some 
faint extenuation of his guilt, who is sunk by it into luxury; 
^ut poverty and servitude accompanied with the vices of 
wealth and licentiousness, is, I believe, a <:ircumstance of 
ill peculiar to our age. This may, perhaps, be matter of 
Jeh, oris overlooked by those who do not turn their thoughts 
upon the actions of others. But from that one particvdar, 
of the immorality of our servants arising from the negli- 
gence of masters of families in their care of them, flows thai 
irresistible torrent of disasters which spreads itself through 
all human life. Old a^ oppressed with beggary, youik 
4]rawn into the oommission of murders and robberies, btftk 
'Owe their disaster to this evil. If we consider the happi* 
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n^sf Wbicfa grows out of a fatherly conduct towiards ser- 
▼1^, it would encourage a man to that sort of care, as 
much as the effects of a libertine behaviour to them would 
airight us. 

Lycurgus is a man of that noble disposition, that his 
domestics, in a nation of the greatest liberty, enjoy a free- 
dom known only to themselves, who live under his roof.' 
He is the banker, the counsel, the parent of all his nume- 
rous dependants. Kiudhess is the law of his house, and 
the way to his favour is being gentle, and well-natured to 
their fellow-servants. Every one recommends himself, by 
appearing officious to let their patron know the merit of 
others under his care. Many little fortunes have streamed 
out of his favour; and his prudence is such, that the foun-^ 
tain is not exhausted by the channels from it, but its way 
cleared to run in new meanders. He bestows with so much 
judgment, that his bounty is th^ increase of his wealth ; 
all who share his flavour, are enabled to enjoy it by his 
example, and he has not only made, but qualified many a 
man to be rich. 
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Mens agitat molem— — • Viao. JEji, vi. 727. 
•A mind informs the mass. 

TO one who regards things with a philosophical eye; 
and hath a soul capable of being delighted with the 
sense that truth and knowledge prevail among men, it 
must be a grateful reflection to think that the sublimest 
truths, which, among the heathens, only here and there one 
of brighter parts and more leisure than ordinary could at- 
tain to, are now grown familiar to the meanest inhabitants 
of these nations. 

Whence came this surprising change, that regions for-' 
meriy inhabited by ignorant and savage people, should 
now outshine ancient Greece, and the other eastern coun- 
tries so renowned of old, in the most elevated notions of 
theology and morality? Is it the efifect of our own parts 
and industry? Have our common mechanics more refined 
understandings than the ancient philosophers? It is owing 
tbthe God of truth, who came down from hieaven, and 
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coodeiOMdMl io be bimsdf o«r tmchmt. It is «$ wer an 
PhrMtiaiM^ Ibai we profeet Hiere ^leeUent end divuM 
Initbft ikeft the reei of menkiad* 

If there be any of the freethinkers who are not diraol 
atheiiti, charity wouU utcline one to beliete then igno* 
rant of what is here advanoed^ And it ia for their mh 
^Mrmation that I write this paper» the deeign of which is 
to compare the ideas that Christians entertain of the being 
and attfibotes of a God, with the ^ross notions of tbe 
heathen world. Is it possible for the mind of hmmi to 
conceive a more august idea of the Deity than ia set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures? I shall throw together soaae pea* 
sages relating to this sul^eet, which I propose only aa pfas^ 
losophical sentimenta, to be considered by a freetMaker* 

** Though there be that are called gods, yet to «» tkeva 
is but one God. He made the heaven, tmA heanren of hea« 
yensr wiUi aU their host ; the earth and all things that aft 
therein : the seas and all that is thereitt; He sai^ Letthens 
be, and it was so. He hath stretched forth the heavcMt 
He hath founded the earth, and hung it upon nothing* 
He hath shut up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto 
Shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed. The Lord iw an invisible spirit, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being. He is the foun- 
tain of life. He prsservcfth man and beast. He giveth 
food to all 6esh. In his hand i» ^ soul of every livine 
thing, and the breath of all maidcind. The Lord makelai 
poor and maketh rich. He bringeth low and lifteth ip. 
He killeth and maketh alive. He woundeth and he heaU 
eth. By him kings reign, and princea decree justice, and 
not a sparrow falkth to the ground without him* All an* 
gels, authorities, and powers, are subject to hinu He ap^ 
pointeth the moon for seasons, and Uie sun knoweth his 
going-down. He thundereth with his voice, and directetk 
it under the whole heaven, and his lightning unto the ends 
of the earth. Fire and iiail, snow and vapour, wind and 
storm, fulfil his word. The Lord is king for ever and 
ever, and his dominion is an everlasting dominion. The 
earth and the heavens shall perish, but thou» O Lord, re* 
maineat. They all shall wax old, as doth a gannent, and 
as a vesture dialt thou fold them up, and they shaU be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and wy years shall ha?e 
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BO 4md, God is perfect in knowledge : h» understanding 
k iolinite* He is the Father <tf li^ts. He looketh to tke 
ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heaven. The 
Lovd beholdeth all the children of men from the place of 
his habitation, and considereth all their works. He know* 
eth eur down-sitting and up-rising. He compasseth our 
path, and oounteUi our steps. He is acquainted with all our 
ways ; and when we enter our closet, and shut oar door, 
ke seeth us. He knoweth the things that come into our 
mind, every one of them ; and no thought can be with- 
hoklen from him. The Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mepctes are over all his works. He is a father of the 
faiheriess, and a judge of the widow: He is the God of 
peace, the Fa^er of mercies, and the God of all comfort 
and consoial^n. The Lord is ereat, and we know him 
not; his greatness is unsearchable. Who but he hath 
meaeured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out the heavena^ with a span ? Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and (he victory, 
and the majesty. Thou art very great, thou art clothed 
with honour. Heaven is thy throne, and eardi is thy 
footstool." 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more just and 
magniiicent, and at me same time a more amiabk idea of 
the Deity than is here set fordi, in the strongest images and 
most emphatical language ? And yet this is the language 
•f shepherds, and fishermen. The illiterate Jews, and 
poor persecuted Chrisdaas, retained these noble senti* 
ments, while the polite aiid powerful nations of tke earth 
were giren up to that sottish sort of worship, of which the 
following elegant description is extracted from oae of the 
inspired writers : 

** Who hath formed a god* or molten an image that is 
profitable for nothing 1 The smith with the tongs both 
worketh in the coals and fashioneth it with hammers, and 
worketh it with the strength of his arms : yea he is hungry, 
and his strength faiieth. He <kinketh no water, and is 
faint. A man planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish 
it. He burneth part thereof in the fire. He roasteth 
roast. He warmeth himself. And the residue thereof he 
maketh a God. He fallethdown unto it, and worshippeth 
ityand prayetli unto it« and mtk, Deliver me^ for thou art 
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my God. None considereth m his hearty I have Imrot 
part of it in the fire, yea also^ I have baked bread upon: 
the coaU thereof; I nave roasted flesh and eaten it, and 
shall I make the residue thereof an abomination ? Shall 
I fall dawn to the stock of a tree r'* 
. In such circumstances as these, for a man to declare for 
freethinking, and disengage himself from the yoke of ido- 
latry, were doing honour to human nature, and a :work 
well becoming the great: asserters of reaion. But in a 
church, where our adoration is, directed to the Supreme 
Being, and (to say the least) where is nothing either in the 
object or manner of worship that contradicts the light of 
nature ; there, under the pretence of freethinking, to rail 
at the religious institutions of their counjtry, sheweth an 
undistinguishing genius that mistakes opposition for free- 
dom of thought. And indeed, notwithstanding the pre- 
tences of some few among our freethinkers, I can hardly 
think there are men so stupid and inconsistent with them-^ 
selves, as to have a serious regard for natural religion, and 
at the same time use their utmost endeavours to destroy 
the credit of those sacred writings, which, as they havo 
been the means of bringing these parts of the world to the 
knowledge of natural religion, so in case they lose their 
authority over the minds of men, we should of course sink 
into the same idolatry which we see practised by, other 
unenlightened nations. 

If a person who exerts himself, m the modern way of 
freethinking, be not a stupid idolater, it is undeniable that 
he contributes all he can to the making other men so,, either 
by ignorance or design ; which lays him under the dilemma, 
I will not say of being a fool or knave, but of incurring the 
contempt or detestation of mankind. 

* Isa.xliv.paism« 
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